








BE A CERTIFICATED 


Three Vital Facts 


- The demand for ELECTRICAL EXPERTS is greater 
than in any other profession. 

2. Electrical Experts earn $3,000 to $10,000 a year. 

a Advancement for the Electrical Expert is certain, and the 
opportunities for getting into business for yourself are better 
than in any other line. 

Knowing these three facts the thing for every red-blooded ambitious 
man to consider is where can he get the best practical training in Elec- 
trical work. Not a lot of theoretical stuff—but a real practical training 
that will make him an Electrical Expert in the shortest possible time. 


7 aa 
A Real Training 
As chief engineer of the Chicago Engineering Works I know exactly 
the kind of training a man needs to get the best positions at the high- 
est salaries. Hundreds of my students are now earning $3,000 to 


$10,000. Many are now successful ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS. 
Read my students’ letters. 


Your Success Is Guaranteed 


I know what I can do for any wide awake ambitious man, and will 
absolutely guarantee your SUCCESS or your money returned. No 
other school will do this for you. Our SHOPS and LABORATORIES 
are the finest and always open for my students’ use. 


Fine Electrical Outfit—FREE 


I give each student a Splendid Outfit of Electrical Tools, Materials, 

and measuring Instruments absolutely FREE. I also supply them 

with Drawing outfit, examination paper, and many other things 
that other schools don’t furnish. 


Get Started Now—Write Me 


I want to send you my splendid Electrical Book and 
Proof Lessons—both FREE. These cost you nothing 
and you'll enjoy them. Make the start to-day for a 
bright future in Electricity. Send in coupon—NOW. 


L. L. COOKE, Chief Engineer 
Chicago Engineering 
Works 


Dept. 431, 1918 Sunnyside Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Engineer 
COOKE 
431 
8 Sunny- 
side Ave. 
Chicago, Il. 
Sir: Send at once 
fully prepaid and 
entirely free — complete 


particulars of your great 
offer for this month. 


”. 
%, 


on, 


Address. 


GI nae csccercccces 


You CAN DO 


Read What 
My Students Say— 


just received my diploma, of 
which I am very proud. 

“I think your course is the most com- 
plete I have ever seen. I have received my 
money’s worth many times, and any fel- 
low that turns down your offer is sure go- 
ing to regret it.”’—Loran C, Brown, Seb- 
ring, Ohio. 


“Since I started to study with you @ 

ar ago I have been doing electrical work 
In my spare time, made the price of 2 
Courses, and have increased my earni 
power just 100 percent.°** —Sam 
Albright, Riverside, Wash. 


“During May I made about $85.00 in 
my spare time. I can hand you the credit, 
because when I started I knew NOTHING 
grout Electricity.’’—L. Randell, Ironton, 


“You will be pleased to learn of my 
promotion to Chief Electrician. It was 
your course put me where I am. Although 
only a@ little over half through your les- 
sons, I have had my wages raised from 
75.00 to $275.00 a month, and expect to 
do better before I am through.”—H. E. 
Wolf, Columbus, Ohio. 


“Wher I enrolled with you I was only 
able to make $75.00 a month. Today, 
thanks to your splendid lessons, I am in 
business for myself, making over $400.00 a 
onth.”—A,. Schreck, Phoenix, Arizona. 


“Flectrical men here speak very highly 
of your course. One—the Fresno Manager 
of the General Electric Company—says 
your course is equal to the three years 
training course at their Schenectady 
shops.”"—E, Linnville, Fresno, Calif. 


“| want to speak a good word in ree 
gard to your Course and methods. It has 
helped me wonderfully. I passed a Jour- 
neyman’s examination with the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
and am now carrying a first-class card. 
—J. B, Overton, Maryville, Tenn. 


“When I enrolled—I knew nothing 
about Electricity. Today_I am the highest 
paid workmam for the Massena Light 
Power Co.’’—C, Burkhart, Massena, 
New York. 


*"You don’t know how glad I am that 
my son has found such a man as you. I 
only wish other mothers knew of the in- 
terest you take in your students—their 
boys.’*— Mrs, S, Williams, Huntington 
Beach, Cal. 


“I am still holding that position with 
the Minneapolis Steel Machinery Com- 
pany, secured on your recommendation.”’ 
—A, Swanson, Minneapolis, in. 


“In 18 months since I started to study 
with you I have increased my salary from 
$6 a day to $4,000 a year.”—A. F. Kl 
State Supt. of Const., Miller-York 
Saginaw, Mich, 


“The outfit is wonderful, so much_bet- 
ter than I expected, and I must say I am 
more than pleased with same.”"—F. X. 
Droege, Covington, Ky. 


“Before I started to study with you I 
was only able to make $50 every 2 weeks. 
vow I am making $300 a month, and 
going up all the time. Your Course has 
put me where I am.”’—J. E. Sallinger, 
Mine Electrician, New River & Poca- 
tontas Con. Coal Co., Layland, W. Va. 

“T would not take 1,000 dollars and be 
without your course. If I did the years 
ahead would only be like the few that 


have passed,’’—H. Swiger, Wallace, West 
Virginia, 


Complete Letters Sent 
When You Write Me 


Ba 


emz, 
Co., 
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Latest Model 
Number Nine 













Oliver 9—our latest and finést product. 


+ The $100 Model 


The Oliver Nire is the finest, the costliest, the 
most successful model we ever built. If any type- 
writer is worth $100, it is this handsome machine, 
the greatest Oliver triumph. 


Over 800,000 have been sold. This is the same 
commercial machine used by the U. 8S. Steel Cor- 
poration, the National Cloak & Suit Co., the Na- 
tional City Bink of New York, Montgomery Ward 
& Co., the Ntw York Central Lines, and a host of 
others, Any operator can use the Oliver, 


Free Trial; No Money Down 


Here is our plan: We ship an Oliver Nine to you 
for five days free trial. No money down —no C. O, 
D. Use it in your office or at home. Try it — with- 
out anyone to influence you. 

If you want to keep it, send us $4 per month. 

If you want to send it back, we even refund the 
out-going transportation charges, 

That is the entire plan. You are the sole judge. 
At no time during the trial are you under the 
slightest obligation to buy. Superiority and econ- 
omy alone must convince you. 


Amazing Facts 


We have just published a startling book, entitled 
“The High Cost of Typewriters The Reason and 
the Remedy,’ which reveals the inside history of 
the typewriter world—old customs of selling — 
secrets never before divulged — all about price in- 
flation — subsidies, etc. All the follies of $100 pric- 
ing exposed. Readers are astounded. 























New Oliver Typewriters 
At About Half Price 


By This New Plan—Be Your Own Salesman 


The Guarantee of a $2,000,000 Concern 
That This $64 Typewriter Was $100 


During the war we learned that it was unnecessary to have great numbers of traveling 
salesmen and numerous, expensive branch houses throughout the country. We were also 
able to discontinue many other superfluous, costly sales methods. 

You benefit by these savings. The $64 Oliver is the identical machine that was formerly 
$100. Not one change has been made in design or materials. 


Save $36 


Each machine is a new 


Mail the coupon now. You will be surprised. 

This book tells everything. With it we send our 
catalog, free trial order blanks, etc. After reading 
it, you may order a free-trial Oliver. 


Canadian Price, $82 


™ OLIVER 


Tpewritér Gmpany 


731 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Til. 
ee eS ee ee ee ee 
— THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. 

731 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


a Oo Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days free 
* inspection. If I keep it I will pay $64 at the 
rate of $4 per month. The title to remain in you 
until fully paid for, 








My shipping point is........ eorccccccccccccccess 


This does not place me under any obligation to 
buy. If I choose to return the Oliver, I will ship 
it back at your expense at the end of five days. 
Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail 
me your book—‘‘The High Cost of Type- 
writers— The Reason and the Remedy,” your 
de luxe catalog and further information. 


eeeeeee POOR PPPEPEEOOOCOLOSSOOOC CSTE 
Street Address.....sscecesesceecesesees sovessed 
City..... escccscccccccccccocs BRRcccccccosoast 
Occupation or Business. .........+ssessvesssvease 
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‘Wanted 


Office Men 
| Auditors, Accountants, Office Managers, 


- 


Credit Men, Cashiers, Bookkeepers and 
Cost Clerks—§2,000 to $7,500 a year. 


Factory Men 
Electrical and Mechanical Engineers, 
Factory Managers, Superintendents, Fore- 
men, Designers and Draftsmen—§2,000 to 
$12,000 a year. 






All these jobs were Construction Men 
advertised in a single is- Civil and Structural Engineers, Transit- 


° men, Construction Superintendents and 
sue of a Chicago newspaper , Foremen, Estimators, Designers and 





under “Help Wanted.”’ Draftsmen—$2.500 to $10.000 a year 
Which one can yow fill, Trades 
ies are good jobs like these with big pay everywhere Machinists and Toolmakers, Auto Repair- 


for men capable of holding them. Why don’t you get d OO cage nena sera Mg, rs ene 
one? If you haven’t the knowledge necessary to make you capable Makers and Telephone Men—§2,000 to 
of holding down the best kind of a job, #ake up your mind right now th te 
to get it. There is a set of Home Study Books listed below that will 
quickly fit you to hold any job you want—spare time only is needed. 


These books were written by some of the greatest 
experts in each line. Nothing but plain everyday English is used— 
thousands of pictures, diagrams and tables help to make every- 
thing as simple as ABC. You can’t go one with these books 
before you—they explain-everything you need to know. Pick out 
the set you want and see our /vee trial offer below. 


Gut Prices a ractical Books (extra speciat 





























pictures. as $37.50. . Now $24.80 vols. ., 6000 pages, illus. Was $9000 . Now $49.80 . ° 
civ Engineering, 9 ve i208 career smo | Wee ti 4 vols., A consulting membership 
Was $67.50 ......06 - Now $39,80 1500 nages, gol tures. WwW as $30 00. a $19. 80 s ® ° ° 
Electrical yD obi RAY 8 vo! 0 pages, Teleph Tel P s., 1728 in this society given FREE 
pictures. Was $60.00 Now $34.80 , Pages, 700 pi tures. Was 30.00. Now $19.80 H = 
Automobile Engineering, 6 vols., 2600 pages, rie with each set of books 
) pictures. Was $45.0¢ N 


145 4 pages, 1400 pictures. Was $30.00 . Now§18. 38 
& vols., 


Machine Shop Svaetwes. 6 vols. regular price of member- 











7 « . 
2500 pictures. Was $45.00..... N 2¢ 2700 pages, ges age Was$52.50. Now §29. 80 ship 18 $12.00. 
Steam and Gas Euginecsing, 7 vols., 3300 Drawing, 4 vols., 1578 pages, 1000 pictures, 
pages, 2500 pictures. Was $52.50. . Now $29.80 blueprints, a Was $30.00...... Now $19.80 





7 DAY 9 We'll gladly send you any set of these books you want for seven days’ free ex- 
amination. Don’tsendusacent. Just pay the small sh 


ipping charges when the books arrive. 


Examine them carefully. Use them at your work for an entire week. If you feel that the books 
are not worth more than we ask for them, send them back at our expense. If you keep them, pay 
only the bargain price on the easy terms explained below. 
75c a Wee That's all you pay if you keep the books you select. 
Send $2.80 within 7 days and the balance of the cut price at the rate 
of $3.00a month(75ca week). Did you ever hear of a more generous offer? Remember, you take no chances— 
mf § A you don’t pay us anything if you don’t keep the books. Mazi the coupon NOV before you turn this page. 
I L AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY, Dept. x-101, Chicago 
Der age RI 
SPECIAL DISCOUNT COUPON 
AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 


Dept. X-101, Chicago, U. S. A. 
Please send me setfof. 




















Tere r rr eee eee eee eee 


for 7 DAYS’ examination, ‘shipping charges ‘collect. t 
I will examine the books thoroughly, and, if satisfied, 
will send $2.80 within 7 days and $3 each month until if 


have paid the special price of $......... If I decide 
not to keep the books I will return them at your ex- 
pense at the end of one week. Title not to pass to me 
until the set is fully paid for 

NGG oss ccceoee 
Address..-es0+ 


COP  cctnecens 


eee eee ew ees eee em ee eseeree 


cccccccccccs CBE seccees 


PPE bw cianitns cates 


eee eeeee tees 


* Please fill out ail tines. 
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TTA = 
' Do College Men Make | |: 
_ the Best Detectives? = {fz 
: BE 
Police Commissioner ; : os 
: Richard E. Enright, = - 
a Head of the New York Police Depart- 2 it 
E ment, Says 2 i 
_ College Men Don’tMake — 
: the Best Detectives » ie 
] When Interviewed by : t 
: BERTRAM LEBHAR PoE 
‘ Read, in : 5 : 
_ Detective Story Magazine | : 
| ISSUE OF NOVEMBER 30th | i 
L What the Man in Charge of the Police F 
= Force in the Largest City of the World = : 
= Has to Say on This Subject. 2 
Fcnsiensianenessnenennennseneninnennnnteeneneeenmnenenennennennenmmmnmmnanl 
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Classified Adwertising 





Agents and Help Wanted 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS are desir- 
able. Let our expert — Government 
Examiner prepare you. Write today for free 
pooklet giving full information. Patterson 
Civil Service School, Box Y, Rochester, N. 





Agents and Help Wanted—Continued 


DETECTIVES EARN BIG MONEY. 
Travel. Great Demand. Fascinating work. 
Experience unnecessary. Particulars free. 
Write, American Detective System, 1968 
Broadway, - 4 





WE START YOU IN BUSINESS. fur- 
nishing everything; men and women $30 to 
$100 weekly operating our ‘‘Specialty Candy 





Factories’’ anywhere. Booklet free. Rags- 
dale Co.. Box 98, East Orange, N. J. 

BE A DETECTIV®. Excellent oppor- 
tunity, good pay, travel. Write C. T. 
Jadwig 36 Westover Building, Kansas 








MEN—Age 17 to 55. Experience unneces- 
sary. Travel; make secret investigations, re- 











ports. Salaries; expenses. American For- 
eign Detective Agency, 114, St. Louis. 

DO YOU WANT TO EARN $3,000 to 
$5,000 a year? You can do it easily. See 
Advertisement Anderson Steam Vulcanizer 
in this issue 

AGENTS—$40-$100 week. Free samples. 
Gold Sign Letters any one can put on store 








windows. Liberal offer to general agents. 
Metallic Letter Co,, 431 T. N, Clark, Chi- 
cago. 





SALESMAN—CITY OR TRAVELING. 
Experience unnecessary. Send for list of 
lines and full particulars. Prepare in spare 
time to earn the big salaries—$2,500 to 


$10,000 a year. Employment services ren- 
dered Members. National Salesmen’s 
Training Association, Dept. 107, Chicago, 
Ti. 





AGENTS—Large 
agents to sell hosiery, underwear, shirts, 
dresses, skirts, waists, shoes, clothing, etc. 
Write for free samples. Madison Mills, 503 
Broadway, New Yor 

TIRE AGENTS. Exclusive representatives 
and sell the new Mellinger Extra- 
(No seconds.) Guarantee Bond 
8,000 Wholesale Prices. Sample 
sections furnished. Mellinger Tire Co., 976 
Oak, Kansas City, Missouri. 


MEN, get into the wonderful tailoring 
agency business, big profits taking orders 
end your own clothes free. We furnish 
fine sample outfit and everything free. No 
experience needed. Write to-day. Banner 
Tailoring Co., Dept. 796, Chicago. 

RAILWAY TRAFFIC INSPECTORS earn 
from $110 to $200 per month and expenses. 
Travel if desired, Unlimited advancement. 
No age limit. We train you. Positions fur- 
gg under guarantee. Write for Booklet 
c 


manufacturer wants 

















Short Stories and Photoplays 





Witist NEWS ITEMS and = Short 
Stories for pay in spare time. Copy- 
right Book and plans free. Press Re- 
porting Syndicate (406), St . Mo. 








WRITE PHOTOPLAYS: $25—$300 paid 
any one for suitable ideas. Experience un- 
necessary; complete outline Free. Producers 
League, 439 St. 


PHOTOPLAYS wanted. 





Big prices paid 





Great demand. ve show you how Get 
free particulars. Rex Publishers, Box 175— 
P 18, Chicago. 

$50—$100 weekly writing Moving Picture 
Plays. Get free book; valuable informa- 
tion; prize offer. Photo Playwright Col- 
lege, Box 278, X Y 23, Chicago. 





FREE to writers—A wonderful little book 
of money-making hints, suggestions, eas: 

of successful Story and Movie 
. Absolutely Free. Just address 
Authors’ Press, Dept. 89, Auburn, N. Y. 

AMBITIOUS WRITERS of Photoplays, 
Short Stories, Poems, eae send to-day “3 
‘ree, valuable, instruct “Key 
Successful Writing,’ including. 65 
suggestions on writing and selling. 
Publishing Co., 509 Butler Blidg., 
nati, O. 

wt nancy for California 
producers. ticize free, sell on Co 
sion. wy Stories, Articles, etc. 
Chart and Copyright Book free to 
ginners—Correspondence Course or Experi- 
ence unnecessary. Harvard Company, Mar- 
vin Building, San Francisco. 











helpful 
Atlas 
Cincin- 





WANTED 








Songs, Poems, etc. 


WRITE the Words for a Song. We 
write music and guarantee to secure pub- 
lication. Submit poems on any subject. 
Broadway Studios, 159C Fitzgerald Build- 
ing, New York. 

SONG-WKITERS’ GUIDE SENT FREE! 
Contains valuable Bas igre — anv. 
Submit song-poems for examina 
will furnish music. copyright ond facilitate 
publication or sale. Knickerbocker Studios, 
301 Gaiety Bidg., New York. 


YOU Write the Words for a Song. We'll 
compose the music free and publish same. 


























M 28, aepreaee Business Training Insti- | Send Song-Poem to-day. mox Co., 271 
inte, Buffalo, W. 125th St., New York 

MAKE aces DAY selling Guaranteed WRITE A SONG POEM, Love, Mother, 
Hosiery and Underwear in homes and offices. | Home, Comic or any subject. I compose 
Beautiful sample outfits—liberal commissions | ™usic and guarantee publication. — Send 
pprompt cavtvetios. Write for Sure Success | Words to-day. Edward Trent, 625 Reaper 

Co., Section B, Grand Rap- | Block, Chicago. 

ids, Mich. ae HIBBELEB'S Binge ng ‘Hay Hibbel to 
$10.00 WORTH of finest toilet soa Ss. per- oem r Cc. er, 
fumes, toilet waters, A, ete., bsolu ly | D_102, 4040 Dickens Ave.. Chicago. 
free to agents on our refund pian. — WRITE A SONG POEM—I compose mu- 


sian Co., Dept. 427, St. Louis, Mo. 
MORE storm blurred windshields; 
tic Felt works wonders; one rub keeps 
clear 24 hours; steel mountings; fits 
. sells $1; enormous. profits; ex- 
clusive territory. ‘Security Mfg. Co., Dept. 
315, Toledo, O. 


FORMULAS worth while, fi 











sic and guarantee publication. Send poem 
today. E. Hanson, 3810 Broadway, Room 
102, Chicago. 

WRITE THE WORDS FOR A SONG! 
We will write the music and guarantee pub- 
lication on a royalty basis. Submit poems 
on any subject. Seton Music Company, 920 
S. Michigan Ave., Room 109, Chicago, Ill. 








op- 
erative, effective Sample * 25e. List 2e. 
Martinek 42 Company, 405 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York 

158 GENUINE FOREIGN STAMPS— 
Mexico War Issues, Venezuela, Salvador 
and India Service, Guatemala, China, etc. 
l0c. Only finest approval sheets, 50 to 60° 
Agents Wanted. Big 72-p. Lists Free. We 
Buy Stamps. Estab. 25 yrs. Hussman 
Stamp Co., Dept. 127, St. Louis. Mo. 

SOVERNMENT wants File Clerks. $1500 
year. Examinations everywhere, December 8. 
i questions free. Franklin Institute, 
ur E 2, Rochester. N. 


ENTS—Steady income, large manu- 
t. of Soaps, Perfumes, Toilet Articles 











and Pure Food Products, etc., wishes rep- 
resentative in each locality. ‘Manufacturer 
irect to consumer. Big profits. Honest 
goods. Whole or spare time. Cash or 
credit. Send at. once for _ particulars. 
American Produc’ Co., 3142 American 
Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





YOUR NAME on 35 linen cards and card- 
case 20 cts. Agents’ outfit free. Handsome 
profits. John W. Burt, Cov octon, Ohio. 

MEN WANTED = Detective Work. Ex- 
Perience  unnecessa’ J. Gener, 
former U. S. Gov't Detective. 120, St. Loui: 











YOU WRITE WORDS FOR A SONG— 
We write the —. 5 — and secure @ 
copyright. Subm any_ subject. 
The Metropolitan. ‘stndios, $14 S. Michigan 
Ave., Dept. 210, Chicago, Illinois. 


Farm Lands 


BOOK OF FLORIDA FACTS Free only 
to those really desirous of acquiring a lit- 





able price and on easy terms. a 
write for your copy to-day *J a County 
Lan ners’ Ass’n, 321 Twilight Ave., 
Fruitland Park, Fla. 

GOOD LAND ON CREDIT. Big oppor- 
tunities for you in Kalkaska and Antrim 
Counties, Mich. ake a home on hardwood 





land growing big crops of clover, alfalfa, 
grains, potatoes, ete. $15 to $35 per 
Easy term: 10 to 160 acres. Schools, 


churches, railroads, markets. Own your own 
home. Booklet free. Swigart Land Com- 
pany, X1265 First Nat’l Bank Bidg., Chi- 
ce 


SE ee 
Mail Order Business 


I MADE $25,000 with small Mail Order 
Business. Sample article 25c. Free Booklet. 
Stamp. Alss Scott, Cohoes, N. Y. 








Vaudeville 


GET ON THE STAGE. I tell you how! 
Send stamp for instructive Stage Book and 
particulars. » La Delle, Box 557, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 








Patents and Lawyers 


INVENTORS desiring to secure patents 
should write for our guide-book ‘“‘How 
Get Your Patent.” Send sketch or de- 
ser:ption for our opinion of its patentable 
nature. pundeneh & Co., Dept. 412, ““ash- 















ington, D. 

PATENTS. Write for Evidence of Con- 
ception Blank and free guide book, Send 
model or sketch and description for free 
opinion of its patenutabie nature, Highest 
references. Prompt Attention. Reason- 
able Terms. Victor J. Evans & Co., 767 
Ninth, Washington, D. C. 

PATENTS. Highest references. Rates 
reasonable, Best results. ny gt as- 


sured. Booklet free. Watson E. Coleman, 
rome Lawyer, 624 F Street, Washington, 





PATENTS, Trademark, 


Copyright—fore- 
most word free. 


Long experience as patent 
solicitor, Prompt advice, charges very rea- 
sonable. Correspondence solicited. Re- 
sults procured. Metzger, Washington, D. C. 


Wanted to Buy 


WE PAY THE HIGHEST PRICES for 
diamonds, platinum, watches, old or broken 
jewelry, old gold, silver, magneto points, old 
false teeth, gold and silver ores or nuggets, 
War Bonds & Stamps. Mail them to us to- 

ay. Cash by return mail. Goods returned 
in 10 days if you’re not satisfied. The Ohio 
Smelting & Refining Co., 253 Lennox Blidg., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Miscellaneous 


PHOTO ENLARGEMENTS. Our beauti- 
ful bromide enlargements from your own Ko- 
dak negatives are offered for a limited time 
at 3 for $1.00. Size 8x10. Send your 
negatives at once with money order. The 
Camera Shop, Concord, H. 

ST-STU-T-T-TERING 
Cured At Home. 
Walter Me Donnell, 
ing, Washington, 

FARMERS—Manufacture alcohol for in- 
dustrial, ae purposes from grain, etc. 
Formula with government denaturing law, 
1.00. Circular free. Spirit Testers $2.50 
prepaid. Chemical Publishing, -605 Wylie 
Ave., Pittsburgh, . 

MANUSCRIPTS 














And Stammering 
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“SHAWNEE, OKLAHOMA, center of a 
great farming country. Write for free agri- 
cultural booklet. Board of Commerce, 
Shawnee, Oklahoma. 

QUICK CASH RESULTS! Use guaran- 
teed fresh names 2500 farmers, rural folk. 
Bargain, 00. Martinek Company, 405 
Lexington Avenue, New York. 
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SHORTHAND. Best practical system. K. 
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easy practice. Proof lessons, brochure free. 
King Institute, EA-26, Station F, New York. 
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DO YOU WISH TO KNOW whether you 
are to gain success, win friends, be happy, 
or the reverse? Scientific, convincing in- 
formation. _Wonderful 
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sketch for 10 cents and birthdate. Thom- 
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story. Send birth date and dime for trial 
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Learning Piano Is a Pleasure When You 


I'll teach you in quarter the usual time because I make your 
study interesting. | use scientific, time-saving methods which 


Study My Way. cannot be obtained elsewhere because they are patented 














DR. QUINN AT HIS PIANO 


From the Famous Sketch by_ Schneider, Exhibited at 
the St. Louis Exposition. 


Men and women who have failed by all other methods 
have quickly and easily attained success when study- 
ing with me. In all essential ways you are in closer 
touch with me than if you were studying by the oral 
method—yet my lessons cost you only 43 cents each— 
and they include all the many recent developments in 
scientific teaching. For the student of moderate means, 
this method of studying is far superior to all others; 
and even for the wealthiest student, there is nothing 
better at any price. You may be certain that your 
progress is at all times in accord with the best musical 
thought of the present day, and this makes all the 
difference in the world. 


My Course is endorsed by distinguished musicians, 
who would not recommend any Course but the best. 
It is for beginners or experienced players, old or young. 
You advance as rapidly or as slowly as you wish. All 
necessary music is supplied without extra charge. A 
diploma is granted. Write today, without cost or 
obligation, for 64-page free booklet. ‘‘How to Learn 
Piano or Organ.” 


FREE BOOK 


—--—FREE BOOK COUPON-=— 


QUINN CONSERVATORY, Studio AA 
598 Columbia Road, Boston, 25, Mass. 
Please send me, without cost or oblication, your 
free booklet, ‘‘How to Learn Piano or Organ,”” and 


full particulars of your Course and special reduced 
Tuition offer. 
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That my system is successful is proved by the fact that 
in 1891, when I first introduced my original method, I was 
nearly laughed out of business—yet, now I have far more 
students than were ever before taught by one man. Could 
I have overcome this old-fogey prejudice and enlarged my 
school every year for over twenty-five years unless my 
teaching possessed REAL MERIT? 


I'll teach you piano in quarter the usual time and at 
quarter the usual expense. To persons who have not pre- 
viously heard of my method this may seem a pretty bold 
statement. But I have scores of students and graduates in ar 
every state in the Union who will gladly 
testify to its accuracy. Investigate with- 
out cost by sending for my free booklet, ] . ae te 
“How to Learn Piano or Organ.” SR 


My way of teaching piano or organ / 
is entirely different from all others. Out be 
of every four hours of study, one hour : 
is spent entirely away from the key- } rae « 
board—learning something about Har- “ 
mony and The Laws of Music. This is 
an awful shock to most teachers of the 
“old school,” who still think that learn- — 
ing piano is solely a problem of “finger r } 
gymnastics.” When you do go to the 
keyboard, you accomplish twice as 
much, because you understand what you 
are doing. Studying this way is a 
pleasure. Within four lessons I enable 
you to play an interesting piece not 
only in the original key, but in all other st 
keys as well. ; 





I make use of every possible scientific 
help—many of which are entirely un- 
known to the average teacher. My 
patented invention, the COLORO- 
TONE, sweeps away playing difficulties 
that have troubled students for genera- 
tions. By its use, Transposition—usually 
a “nightmare” to students—becomes 
easy and fascinating. With my fifth les- 
son I introduce another important and 
exclusive invention, QUINN-DEX. 
Quinn-Dex is a simple, hand-operated 
moving picture device, which enables 
you to see, right before your eyes, every 
movement of my hands at the key- 
board. Yow actually see the fingers 
move. Instead of having to reproduce 
your teacher’s finger movements from 
MEMORY—which cannot be always 
accurate—you have the correct models 
before you during every minute of prac- 
tice. The COLOROTONE and QUINN- 

save you months and years of 
wasted effort. They can be obtained 
only from me, and there is nothing else, 
anywhere, even remotely like them. 
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Marcus Lucius Quinn Conservatory of Music 
Studio AA, 598 Columbia Road, BOSTON, 25, MASS. 
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How to Attain Your Desires 
Are you prospering ? 

Are you happy? Healthy? 
Wealthy? 


Is your home a home, or 
a family jar? 

Is your profession or 
business living up to the 


real YOU ? 


Do you know how to win 
friends and attain your 
ends? 

New Thought will help you as 
Elizabeth - Towne, it has millions of others who have 
Editor of Nautilus. tried it before you. 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox Knew 


the value of New Thought. She used it to attain her own desires 
and advised others to do so in her little booklet called ‘‘What I 
Know About New Thought.” 
FOR TEN CENTS 

For ten cents you can get this Wilcox booklet and a month's 
trial of NAUTILUS, magazine of New Thought. Elizabeth Towne 
and William E. Towne, editors. Dr. Frank Crane, Dr. Orison 
Swett Marden and Edwin Markham are contributors. Wonderful 
personal experience articles a feature of every issue. 

Send 10 cents to-day and for prompt action we will also in- 


clude a copy of “‘How to Get What You Want. 
THE ELIZABETH TOWNE CO., Inc., Dept. N-30, Holyoke, Mass. 
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Attractive positions open for men and boys. Salaries 
up to $3,500 a year. Beginners paid $125 a month plus 
Room and Board, which means more than $200 at the start. One of our 
















recent graduates is getting $6,000 a year. Opportunity to travel or locate 
in land radio offices. We train you by mail in a short time—some have 
completed the course in 10 weeks and less. No previous experience 
necessary. First correspondence radio school in America. Our new avto- 
matic WIRELESS INSTRUMENT FURNISHED EVERY STUDENT. 


Send for FREE BOOK, “Wireless the Opportunity 
of Today.” 


NATIONAL RADIO INSTITUTE, Dept. 442, Washington, D. C. 
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men of practical training and it 
pays them well for their ski 
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do away with tedious text books. You 
mak. id yy by our method and when 
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That is what Albert Foster wrote 
us eighteen months ago, and he 
goes on: “I’m tired of being 
bossed for $25 a week. I want a 
He-Man job with real pay. I 
want to get into. the $100 a week 
class. Tell me how to do it.” We 
showed him how. Today he has 2 
He-Man job and He-Man pay. We 
tell of his experience because it’s 
typical. 


WHAT ARE YOU? A man who 
is up and doing, getting real money 
—or are you simply marking time 
on $25 or $30 a week? $100 jobs 
don’t go begging. If you want one 
you've got to go after it. Are you 
satisfied with your present condi- 
tion in life? If you are, we have 
nothing to offer you, but if you want one 
of these real jobs with big pay, then we 
can help you and help you in a hurry. 


A REAL MAN with a real man’s pay 
is what you want to be, and we will 
show you how. Without loss to you of 
a single working hour, we will show 
you a sure way to success and big pay. 
A large number of men in each of the 
positions listed are enjoying their salar- 
ies because of our help—we want to 
help you. 


Make a check on the coupon against 
the job you want and we will help you 
get it. Write or print your name on 
the coupon and send it in today. You 
will be under no obligation. 


American School of Correspondence 
Dept. G1192 Chicago, U.S. A. 


$4,000 te $10,000 


},000 te $7 000 
$7,000 te $15,000 $4,000 to Zi 0,000 
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Address 
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The Secret 


of Earnins 


Big Money 


How It Brought 
This Man $1000 
in Thirty Days! 


Y earnings during the past thirty days were 
more than $1,000” writes Warren Hartle, 
of 4425 N. Robey Street, Chicago, whose 
picture you see on this page. Yet previous to this 
he had worked for ten years in the railway mail 
service at salaries ranging from $000 to $1,600 a 
year. What was the secret of his sudden rise from 
small pay to such magnificent earnings? 

It was the same secret that has brought hundreds of 
others success, independence and money beyond their 
fondest dreams. The stories of these men’s amazing 
jumps to the big pay class read like fiction; but they 
are matters of record and can be verified by any one 
on request. Here are just a few examples, as told in 
the words of the men themselves: 


“Ll had never earned more than $60 a month. Last week 
Icleared $306 and this week $218. You have done wonders 
= men Geo. W. Kearns, 107 W. Park Place, Oklahoma 

ity, a. 


“My earnings for the past thirty days are $1,562 and I won 
Second Prize in March although I only worked two weeks 
during that month.” C. W. Campbell, Greensburg, Pa. 

““My earnings for March were over $1,000 and over $1,800 
for the last six weeks, while last week my earnings were 
$356.” L. P. Overstreet, Dallas, Texas. 


And there are more—hundreds more. 
comes the most amazing part of it all! What these 
men have done, hundreds of others are doing today, 
and hundreds will do tomorrow. You may be one of 
ihem, for now the same opportunity that put these 
men into the big money class is open to you! 


The Secret Disclosed 


There is really no mystery apent it. It is simply a 
matter of cold business fact. The “secret” is that the 
big money is in the Selling end of business. And any 
man of normal intelligence and ambition can quickly 
become a Star Salesman, 

If you had told these men that such brilliant success awaited 
them in the field of Selling, they would have told you that it 
A A A 


National Salesmen’s Training Association 
Dept. 4-A__—_ Chicago, III. 


Without obligation on my part send me your Free Salesmanship 
ook and Free Proof that you can make me a Star Salesman. 
Also tell me how the N. 8. ee Employment Service will 
help me to a selling position and send list of business lines with 
cpenings for Salesmen. 


But now 








Warren Hartle 


was absurd to think of their becoming Salesmen, for they 

never sold a dime’s worth of goods in their lives. What was iti 
suddenly transformed them into Star Salesmen? Ask them, 

they will tell you it was ‘‘the N. 8. T. A.”’ that made them Ma 
Salesmen and placed them in good sailing positions through 
Free Employment Service. 

The National Salesmen’s Training Association is an organizal 
of top-notch Salesmen and Sales Managers that has fitted hunds 
of men for big Selling positions—has made it amazingly easy 
them to earn bigger money than they had ever dreamed possi 

ow 

Listen, you men who Sell and you men who never had a d 
Selling experience. There are Secrets of Selling that only § 

Salesmen know; there are certain fundame = Bag and prine 
of Selling that every Star Salesman uses. 1 eisa “ny of d 
everything that makes success easy and certain. ° here is a Se 
of palemmene se. 

1 can learn the Secrets of Selling in your spare time at h 
—in "the odd moments that you now pass fruitlessly. If you 
earning less than $10,000 a year then read the following careful 


The First Step to $10,000 a Yea 


The success of the men quoted above—-and the success of i 
dreds of others like them—dates from the day they mailed a cow 
—a coupon just like the one shown at the bottom of this m 
This coupon will bring you, as it brought them, an amazing # 
of the way to quick success in Salesmanship. It will bring @ 
plete and irrefutable proof that you too, no matter what you 
doing now, can quickly become a Star Salesman. It will bring 
particulars of the wonderful system of Salesmanship Training 

ree Employment Service of the National Salesmen’s Tri 
Association. Surely you owe to yourself to at least examine 
evidence. All that is required is to mail the coupon without 
p> a. This matter is so important that you should do it NO 


National Salesmen’s Training Association 
Dept. 4-A - - ° e Chicago, § 
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Lovers’ misunderstandings—who has not experienced them? This vivid story of two 
men, a girl, and the sea, has been imbued by its author with all the force, the 
depth of feeling, the simplicity and charm that mark a really great writer. 


AVID STANDISH was laughing. 
D He was laughing at Miss Honor 
Borden. But there was little 
mirth about it, after all, as he assured 
her that he was going to join the United 
States navy and that there was no par- 
ticular disgrace about it, either. He 
had always wanted to go into the navy! 
Ever since he hadn’t gone to Annapo- 
lis!’ Nobody had ever regarded his col- 
lege career seriously, anyway—and she 
knew it. As for this little go at the 
medical school, it had been worse than 
a joke, and she knew that, too. Oh, he 
understood! He had been mixed up in 
an undergraduate rough-house! Yes. 
It had been bad enough before, but now 
he had disgraced her. That was the 
amount of it, wasn’t it? 

Well, he was going to leave her. He 
was going to clear out altogether and 
leave her unencumbered. He had sus- 
pected for some time that that was what 
she wanted. The mess over at the hall 
wasn’t the whole of it. And he knew 
about the chap who was butting in to 
take his place. That was her predica- 

b 





ment—wasn’t it? But she didn’t have 
to explain. “No, he didn’t want her 
to explain. He was going to leave her 
right now, just as free as she ever was, 
with apologies for ever having come 
her way at all. 

“Good-by!” said young David Stan- 
dish, his big voice wabbling treacher- 
ously. “You won’t see me again.” 

She looked at him steadily. There 
was something about her steady look 
that made his eyelids flutter. ‘“‘Good- 
by,” she said. 

He had glanced in on her again, from 
the hall, as he stood with his hat in 
his hand, and shook himself down into 
his overcoat. 

“T shan’t forget these three months 
with you,” he told her, a dangerous re- 
action of tenderness upon him. “Of 
course it’s all been a mistake—and you 
know it. Never mind. I’m going. 
And your latest victim from Seattle— 
can -have all the encouragement he’s 
panting for.” 

She was still looking at him steadily, 
but he left her then He was on 
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the street, striding ahead 
under the high lights 
that shimmered down on 
him dully, while he tried 
to swallow something 
that caught dryly in his 
throat. 

But he had meant 
what he said. Oh, yes, 
he had meant it! In 
fact he left his college 
early in the morning. 

It was late March and 
he could hear the sound 
of flowing water; little 
streams that rippled 
along beside stone pave- 
ments. He stepped over 
them as he sought the 
car line. The morning 
breeze touched his face 
like a first liquid kiss of 
spring. There was a 
liquid smell about it that 
tended to relax his 
tautly strung nerves. 
There was even a first 
liquid note from a robin above his head. 

“Great morning!” he conceded 
grimly, steering on with his heavy suit 
case. A gentle hand was pushing him 
always—from behind, and he wanted 
to hurry and get away from it. He 
wanted to walk straight, of his own 
accord. 

That was the idea that possessed him 
during the days that followed, that 
he needed no assistance. He could do 
it by himself—with the United States 
government behind him. He’d had it 
in his mind, if they only knew it, ever 
since they had talked him out of An- 
napolis and sent him to Harvard in- 
stead. Well, he hoped they’d be sat- 
isfied with his Harvard record. At 
least they had had their way. And now 
he was going to have his, for a change, 
and see something of the world in the 
bargain. 

He was glad that he could ship as 


She looked at him steadily. 
made his eyelids flutter. 
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There was something about her 
“Good-by,” 


an ordinary seaman. At least he was 
old enough for that. And it was some- 
thing to escape the training ship. 

But his first days afloat left a mark 
on his brain which was never entirely 
erased. It was not that he was such 
a bad sailor, although the April winds 
were high, and the United States navy 
rocked on the upheaving waters of the 
Atlantic in a tiresome unrest. It was 
certainly not that he objected to being 
an ordinary seaman, either. It was a 
curious change to be sure, this being 
under dog to superior officers, this 
round of steady work, broken only by 
occasional battle practice, this being 
bounded on every side by a _ world 
of water—by encircling, never-ending 
areas of never quiet water—water— 
and no escape! 

But he was going through with it. 
He had made up his mind to that. He 
had made a mess of things on land, 











steady look that 
she said. 


and he rather thought that he would 
make the best of them at sea. The 
fellows weren’t such a bad lot. Not 
just the sort that he was used to, per- 
haps, but pretty good chaps, after all. 
He was quite sure that he would make 
the best of it all the way round, if it 
was humanly possible. But—oh, God! 
Why had Honor Borden done him this 
way ? 

Always it was his cry. It stirred 
dumbly, as he went the rounds by day, 
and it struggled up from him, in a hope- 
less revolt of bitterness, as he rocked 
dismally on his narrow berth at night. 
Oh, God above! The utter homesick, 
heartsick dreariness of it all! And she 
had made him believe once—that she 
loved him! 

Oh, yes, he was going through with 
it. And he had a notion that he was 
handling it pretty successfully, on the 
whole. At any rate, he knew that he 
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had had four 
months of it. 
Four months of 
endless cruising 
between the New 
England coast 
and Florida, four 
months of color- 
less drudgery as 
ordinary seaman, 
with never a foot 
in port. Midsum- 


mer hung over 
them, and they 
had decided to 


transfer him to 
a hospital ship. 
His brief career 
at the medical 
school was all to 
the good, then! 
D. Standish, or- 
dinary seaman, 
was to take a 
turn on the Float- 
ing Refuge. He 
would be a hos- 
pital apprentice for a space. He liked 
the sound of it. 

It was a cheerless day when he went 
aboard the Floating Refuge. Uneasy, 
dark clouds hung low, over the big, 
rocking house, with its cargo of sick 
men, and the sea churned high on the 
decks. He remembered the look of it, 
‘as it flung its leavings of froth at the 
windows guarding the hospital ward. 
He remembered the look of the com- 
manding officer, the doctor in charge, 
as he went his rounds. There was a 
queer fascination about that chief of 
the staff, and the new hospital appren- 
tice kept a furtive eye upon him as he 
strolled up to the boy with the night- 
mare, and reached down a clever white 
hand. 

“Bad dream?” he questioned lightly. 

He had a white skin, pitted with an 
occasional roughness, and a flash of 
white teeth, and a dry, black curliness 
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of hair, brushed hard and almost 
smooth across his forehead. 
“Bad dream?” he repeated. It was 


his smile that made Standish want to 
look at him. There was a curious, 
dreary touch about it, a fleeting qual- 
ity, and it had gone as quickly as it 
came. But it left its suggestion of 
some dark undercurrent, not easy to 
define. 

“Thanks—doctor!” panted the boy 
with the nightmare, as the clever, white 
hand raised up his head. The doctor 
strolled on to the starboard window and 
looked out to sea. 

Dark mountains of cloud still quiv- 


It was a curious change, this being bounded on every side by a world of water—by encircling, 
never-ending areas of never-quiet water—water—and no escape! 
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ered above them, and men with flap- 
ping trouser legs steered past them, 
their eyes to windward. 

“Gale’s going to break on us in about 
four minutes,” hazarded the doctor, as 
Standish picked up a tray of dishes 
from one of the beds at hand and went 
below. 

He remembered, as he pushed on 
with his tray, that he had been afloat 
four months without running into a 
good-sized storm. He wondered if he 
was zoing to get full measure now. He 
reeled like a landsman, but still pushed 
on to the galley. 


He came back outside. He only 











wanted to get a general view of things, 
and he chose the windward side. He 
never had a very distinct idea of what 
actually happened. He knew that the 
gale had broken, with a howl of slaugh- 
ter as it came, and that the big boat 
had become < small, tossed cradle and 
he a mere wisp of blowing straw. He 
had an impression of hearing voices 
bawling out loud’ orders, but they were 
drowned and confused. He was get- 
ting more or less drowned himself, for 
that matter, and very much confused. 
He was trying to get inside again. He 
would be all right if—he could just— 
get—inside 7 

But the wind picked him up then— 
and threw him down again. 





The doctor in command was looking 
at him when he opened his eyes. He 
knew it was the doctor in command, 
because he remembered about the 
roughened whiteness of his skin and 
the dry blackness of his hair. Besides 
that, he caught his smile. It was quick, 
and it had gone again; but he had 
seen it. 

“Feel better?’ inquired the doctor 
casually, still looking at him. In fact, 
there seemed to be several of them look- 
ing at him, and he concluded that he 
was in the operating room. His head 
was bandaged and _ rather badly 
smashed, he thought. 

“Better have stayed inside,” sug- 
gested the doctor. “Not a particularly 
good afternoon for deck promenading. 
Headache? M—m. I suppose so.” 

He was in one of the beds beside 
the others that night. The Floating 
Refuge still rocked its load of sick 
men without mercy, and while the ham- 
mering of wind and sea went on out- 
side, the dull hammer of pain was al- 
ways at his head. Oh, Christ of the 
wilderness! Who had cast him adrift 
like this? Adrift on this merciless sea! 
Who had thrown him out into this 
hellish storm—with this hellish pain 
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grinding at his head—torturing him out 
of his reason! Why did she do him 
that way? Did she know—about the 
storm—and this hammer of hell—at his 
head? No—she—she would come—if 
she knew! She would come—through 
the night and the clouds—she would 
ride out over the sea—through the 
storm—till she found him! And she 
would reach down for him—with her 
arms—reach down with her arms—and 
there’d be her cool hand—on his head— 
and she’d throw aside that h-hammer 
of hell—and lean down and speak to 
him—lean down—and speak to him 
—wouldn’t she? Wouldn’t she—lean 
down—and speak to him—again? 

“Hold on to me, son,” came the low 
voice in his ear. “Steady—there! 
You're all right!” 

He looked up. 

“’S all right, doctor!’ he assured. 
“Good deal of—pain—in my head— 
that’s all!” 

He saw the chief sit down and lean 
forward, his knees comfortably apart, 
and examine him. 

“Doesn’t let up much ?” 

“Keeps right along at it,” admitted 
Standish in a brave effort which broke 
wanly. 

The chief fingered his little hypo- 
dermic tube. 

“Just let’s get at your arm,” he or- 
dered lightly. “Perhaps I can make 
you a little easier.” 

Poor Standish looked up with lost, 
hopeless eyes. 

“Thanks—doctor 





” he whispered. 


He had come through it. In some 
way he had come through it, and the 
chief regarded him with a certain pride. 

“A few days in the solarium, and 
you'll be a new man,” he told him. 

It was the sun parlor that he needed, 
that section of the upper deck aft, with 
its one continuous window going round 
it. The sea beamed at him from with- 
out, a warm, caressing light upon it. 
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Was it the same sea? It smiled at him 
from long blue stretches, from blue 
liquid acres alive with light. And he 
watched it by the hour. He was quiet 
watching it, always very quiet. The 
convalescents who lolled about him, or 
the passing doctors, interested him but 
little. Of course there was the chief. 
That was different. The chief always 
kept an eye upon him. 

“Don’t think too much,” he advised 
briefly one day. The flash of his smile 
came with his words, and he stopped, 
looking down. “Don’t think about her 
at all,” he went on, his voice dropping 
easily. ‘“‘Not worth it from any stand- 
point! Drop it. Can’t you?” 

Standish looked up, a swift, hot color 
in his face. 

“No woman’s worth it, you know.” 
The low, easy voice went ahead rapidly. 
“You go through Hades to find it out, 


perhaps, but it’s made plain to you in 


the end. And there’s always somebody 
else that she'll desert you-for. You 
find it out, son, whether you want to 
or not. I know all about it. It can 
wreck you—or leave you standing.” 
He stopped again, with a slow scrutiny 
of the trembling boy beneath him. 

“Give it up!” he ordered briefly. 
“Don’t go under. Give it up! She 
isn’t worth it, you know!” He flicked 
his clever, white fingers in a kind of 
fleeting disdain for it all and strolled 
on. There was a careless grace about 
his walk, and the boy in his chair by the 
window followed the crisp black head 
with passive helplessness. 


He thought he would try to get well . 


after that. He decided he would make 
a thorough business of it. He was both 
a well and a capable-looking hospital 
apprentice when they went into the 
Gulf Stream in October. 

He liked the Gulf Stream. It re- 
minded him of Indian summer at Cam- 
bridge. He remembered particularly 
the long, hazy day when the thunder 
of the fleet at battle practice went on 
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till evening. He remembered how the 
haze became a fog as darkness came on, 
a fog which deepened and darkened 
with night and finally brought them to 
a standstill. 

He had seen the light, too. It was 
only a flicker, but it crept through the 
fog, a quivering signal of. distress, and 
found its mark. 

“We're wanted, all right,” he said 
to the chief. ‘“D’you get the signal, 
doctor? The fleet’s going to hand us 
a sick man.” 

“M—m!” It was the only comment 
from the head of the staff. 

But the Floating Refuge waited on 
the smooth, dark sea. The crew had 
gone aft. Already there were sounds 
of heaving at the windlass. And then 
the familiar Stokes stretcher brought 
up its quiet burden, 

Standish watched him being put to 
bed. He was glad that they put him 
at the end of the ward, where he was 
more or less alone. He was not quiet, 
after all, it seemed. He had a wild, 
hunted look about him and a burning 
face. He resisted them and shouted 
strange things at them, and Standish 
followed his gentle-handed chief with 
proud eyes. 

“What’s the matter with him?” he 
had asked finally. 

The chief looked tired out as he went 
below. 

“Oh, brain fever very probably.” 
He volunteered it like a guess of little 
importarice.* “He ought to have been 
sent in long before,” he added in more 
reflective afterthought. 


It was the night that stood out from 
all the others—the windless night when 
they drifted deep into the unspeakable 
silence of the sea, when they heard 
only the occasional pace of the watch 
outside and the restless breathing and 
shifting of the patients of the ward and 
the delirious cries of the wild-eyed boy 
who had so lately come aboard. 














The 


He was trying to get inside again. 
But the wind picked him up then—and threw him down again. 


The chief was there again, and so 
were the other men from the staff. 
They were interested, but Standish was 
both uncomfortable and alarmed. The 
new patient had curious intervals of 
lucidity when he appeared to know him. 
Standish cursed this life at sea, and 
obeyed when he received an order. 
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He would be all right if—he could just—get—inside—— 


The boy was quiet py midnight, and 
the doctors had left him. Even the 
chief was strolling to the deck for a 
breath of night air before he went be- 
low. Standish would keep an eye on 
things for the present. Standish was 
all that was necessary during this lull 
of rest. 





There were sounds of heaving at the windlass. And then the familiar Stokes stretcher 
brought up its quiet burden. 














He heard eight bells strike clearly 
from amidships, and some one laughed 
in his sleep on the other side of the 
ward, The pace of the watch came in 
again from outside. He lowered an- 
other window and looked out. A warm 
south breeze was stirring now, and the 
wash of the sea came in like a lullaby 
borne up from the tropics. 

But he was aware, as he turned 
around, that the new patient was star- 
ing at him, with wide, unblinking eyes, 
through the dim light of the ward. He 
crept back to the bed with unwilling 
feet. 

“Feeling better?” he inquired in a 
professional and fairly cheerful under- 
tone. 

The unblinking eyes still looked at 
him, and the breeze from the tropics 
stole in from outside. 

“You've been asleep, you know,” ex- 
plained Standish with successful ease. 
“Feel better, don’t you?” 

The eyes blinked just perceptibly. 

“T reckon I’ve seen you before,” came 
the faint, drawling tones. “‘You come 
from Cambridge—don’t you?” 

“T was at college there,” returned 
Standish quietly. He waited. 

“I played 


football—against you 
once——” drawled the voice again 
wanly. “You put me out o’ commis- 
sion. I don’t guess I’d forget that— 


would [?” 

Standish threw down a vivid look. 
It was a professional lapse, and he rec- 
ollected himself. 

“T was at West Point—then.” 

“M—m,” agreed the assistant physi- 
cian. “Better take another snooze 
now.” He felt with passable dexterity 
for the wrist beneath the clothes. 

“My home’s in Kentucky!” confided 
the poor husk of a voice, almost eagerly. 
“But I’m acquainted with a few o’ the 
folks up there in Massachusetts—too.” 

“Better not talk now,” muttered 
Standish. “Better for you to go to 
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sleep. 
know.” c 

“IT reckon I know all about that,” 
surmised the tired voice. - “I know I’m 
done fo’—too. So there’s nuthin’ more 
for a man to worry about, is there?” 
He turned his head almost sharply on 
the pillow. 

“Will you do me a favor?” he asked 
suddenly. 

“Tf I’m able to,” agreed Standish, 
feeling strangely helpless. 

“There’s a girl—back there in Mas- 
sachusetts—that I’ve lately been writin’ 
a letter to,” he confessed more slowly. 
“I'd be mighty glad—if you’d deliver 
her that letter.” 

Standish resigned ali professionalism, 
“Sure, | will!’ he promised softly. 

“It’s the girl I love,” finished the sick 
boy simply. 

Standish only looked down. 

“T love her mo’ every day—I reckon. 
But I’ve lost her——” 

The face on the pillow no longer 
burned with fever. It was white and 
wasted, and the chin trembled for just 


You’ve been pretty sick, you 








a passing moment. Then it relaxed 
again. 

“It’s a mighty reliei—to know you'll 
deliver it—to her! It'll do me mo’ 
good than sleep!” 

“You bet I'll deliver it,” soothed 


Standish. “Better quiet down for the 
night now.” 

“T don’t expect I was her kind—that 
was the trouble.” The boy from Ken- 
tucky looked up with weary, dreaming 
eyes. “Her people came from Boston 
and round there—you know. And 
she wanted for me to know everything 
—like they do round there—you know. 
She’d laugh at me—and tell me the 
unifo’m an’ buttons certainly looked 
well on me—but I must get an A or 
two in the midyears—to be the man 
she wanted me to be. I wasn’t born 
with the same kind of brains she was 
accustomed to—but she liked me then, 
too. And I always felt just the same 
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way about her—after that first night— 
when she came down to the June ball!” 

“Don’t you care!” put in Standish in 
a husky whisper. “Drop it now and 
go to sleep!” 

“T don’t expect—I was her kind,” in- 
sisted the poor wreck of a voice. “But 
I certainly believed she’d ma’y me— 
most any time—if I’d just get an A or 
two in the mid-years. That was last 
year—you understand. And I don’t 
guess I could give you any idea—of 
the way I worked. I studied all 
time! All day and all night! I didn’t 
eat mo’n enough—to keep me livin’. 
But I came through, too! I came 
through with two <A’s—you under- 
stand !” 

He was rising up on the pillow, and 
his face was hot with color again. 

Standish collected himself, and put 
him back with a firm hand. 

“Good work!’ he muttered. ‘Now 
you're going to quiet down, you know. 
I’m going to get the doctor now.” 

“No—you don’t!” threatened the 
shaken voice. “I’m almost finished— 
and then I’m done! I tell you I got 
two A’s—and I went runnin’ out and 
wiahed her the news—five minutes after 
I knew it! I expected she’d send me 
a message back—and I watched for 
it all day—and next day—and next one, 
too! When it didn’t come—lI wrote to 
her all about it. The way I’d worked 
—you understand—and I sent it spe- 
cial deliv’ry. That was Friday. I got 
an answer in just a week—on a Friday 
—too. She didn’t say very much—but 
she wanted me to come and see her. 
She wanted to talk to me re 

“T couldn’t go to Massachusetts then 
—but I got off at Easter time, on the 
fo’teenth of April. She told me all 
about it then. There was somebody 











else—you understand! She was mighty 
gentle with me—the way she told me. 
Reckon p’raps—she was sorry for me. 
And looks like there was some reason 
it—too. 


for She was engaged sho 
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*nough this time—but it was to some- 
body else—you understand!” 

There was a step, and Standish 
looked helplessly at his chief, who stood 
there looking down. 

“The way of the world, son,” said 
the chief quietly to the wide-eyed boy 
below. “But we must live just the 
same, you know! We must live, and 
come up standing.” ; 

He put the wide-eyed boy back on 
the pillow again, and took out his little 
hypodermic tube. 

“Maybe so—doctor trembled 
the boy. “But I seemed to come near 
—losing my cour’ge—after that! Il 
couldn’t seem to get together again— 
the way I wanted to! I expect it was 
because it came—so unexpected. And 
I’d gotten—itwo A’s—you understand!” 

“T understanJ,’ echoed the doctor 
in soft, brusque tones. “I—under- 
stand.” He punched lightly at the 
bared arm, 

“T couldn’t 


” 








seem—to get myself to- 








gether—again * came the wander- 
ing insistence. “And they fiahed me— 
in June. I hadn’t much idea—where 


to turn next—till they took me in— 
in the navy 

He gave a beseeching look at Stan- 
dish. 

“It’s in my clothes,” he explained, 
with a brave, level effort. ‘You'll find 
it there—an’ addressed to—Miss Honor 
Bo’den ” he added faintly. “I ex- 
pect you might be acquainted—with 
her—yo’self. She lives——” 

Standish put out a hand. It groped 
for his chief, who met it with a safe, 
sure grip. His steadying word caught 
him like an anchor and held him there, 
until gradually he seemed to rise high 
above all the sickness and pain below 
him. 

“Yes! I know her!” he assured in 
high, strained tones. ‘“She—she had 
finished me off, too—when you saw her 
last April! She finished me off—in 





, 

















“There was somebody else—you understand! 


told me. 


March! We—we’re both open to con- 
gratulations—doctor !” 

The boy on the bed rose up high, too, 
for just a moment, and then dropped 
back again. 

Standish was steering his way very 
steadily to the door. 


The doctor found him there, on deck, 
standing straight and looking out across 
the sea. The doctor glanced at him. 
Was there a flash of his dreary smile 
in the dark? No, the doctor was look- 
ing out, too, at the sea. 
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She was mighty gentle with me—the way she 


Reckon p’raps—she was sorry for me.” 


“M—m,” he mused. “Tt beats 
against the shore in a great tide of 
passion, and then it shrinks back again 
—a quiet waste—like that! It’s the 
way with us all. We beat out our tides 
of passion, and shrink back—beaten 
and wasted. And we either go at it 
again—begin it all over again, like the 
sea, or else we’re worsted by it’—he 
waved a hand toward the door behind 
him—“‘like the little chap inside there, 
or else we gather ourselves together 
and come up standing—alone, and bet- 
ter men, maybe!” 
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Standish’ turned slowly, his white — 


face ‘smoldering through the dark- 
ness: 

“None of it applies to me,” he dis- 
agteed hoarsely. “I come out of it a 
sore, dangerous brute—that’s all! 
You'll» find © out—before we _ g-get 
through with it—how—how I come out 
of it!” he threatened. 

“Better go to bed,” advised the doc- 
tor briefly. ‘“ ‘You lack the season of 
all ‘natures—sleep!’ ” 


At three, while the watch still paced, 
the broken remnant of a Kentuckian 
opened his eyes and looked up at the 
doctor in command. 

“All right, son,” calmed the doctor. 
“Tt’s all right.” His white hand reached 
down, and his cool, quiet finger stopped 
on a pulse that fluttered and went out. 

It was three then, but the sun was 
rising out of the water when the boat 
stopped. It looked around upon a 
noiseless sea. Even the breeze from 
the tropics had died. 

Standish stood there on deck beside 
his chief. And as the sun crept higher, 
quietly a still bundle crept lower as it 
went down to meet the sea, which 
slipped over it without a ripple, carry- 
ing it down—down 

But the little Kentuckian, who had 
won his two A’s was gone, and Stan- 
dish stood on deck and stared at the 
great liquid grave below him. 





It was November when they dropped 
anchor at the port of Boston. And it 
was still early in the morning when 
Standish left the car line, outside his 
college gates. 

He remembered that other morning 
when he had come away; the kiss of 
spring that was in the air, the note of 
the robin, the swelling life everywhere. 
Life had gone again now. The trees 
reached out their bare arms desolately, 
and dead leaves fluttered at his feet. 
He attempted a careless nonchalance 











of movement when he opened the latch 
of another gate. And as he waited for 
her, inside the house, he was on his 
feet, still attempting careless ease and 
drifting about the well-remembered 
room, his ears keyed to the faintest 
sounds as he tried to remember just 
what it was that he was going to say 
to her so undisturbedly. 

But she was already coming. There 
was no more time to even think about 
it. There was no escape now, either. 
She was right there, at the door. 

The bodily reality of her was con- 
fusing for a minute. He had seen her 
so long in the imagination that it was 
overwhelming to have her actually there 
before him, in flesh and blood. She 
was a little pale herself. He had a 
disappointed, unsteadying notion that 
he was paler. But he rallied to her 
outstretched hand. 

“You’re looking well,” he attempted 
lamely. 

He straightened up then and looked 
down on her from his advantage in 
height, his head thrown back a little. 
She had told him once that his eyes 
were purple, like the sea. There was 
a curious, purplish light in them now, 
under his tawny brows. She raised her 
own and met them. 

“Of course I wasn’t expecting you 
exactly ” she began. “But I’m glad 
to see you, too. How does it feel to 
be back again?” she inquired with a 
bravely wrung smile. “Have you liked 
it as well as you thought you would?” 

His answer was quick and nervous, 
and his hand twitched for something 
beneath his blue navy blouse. 

“Oh, yes! It’s been very interesting ! 
I’ve enjoyed it first rate! But I’ve 
really just dropped in to leave a letter 
with you. It was written to you by 
a friend of mine—before he died.” 

She caught the handwriting on the 
square, sealed envelope. 

“Did he die?” she asked suddenly, 
darting up a startled glance. 


















“Yes. He died 
in ” trembled the 
answer. There was 
something ominous 
about it. 

She put up a hand 
to her cheek. “Oh, 
I’m sorry!” she whis- 
pered. She looked 
frightened. 

“Yes, I think you’d 
be sorry—if you'd 
been there,” he told 
her with the trem- 
bling sounds. “If you 
could have seen him 

and heard him talk 
the night he died— 
you—I_ think you’d 
feel sorry!” 

His color had come 
back and his ‘eyes 
burned down on her 
out of his clean, 
wind-bitten face. 

“You seem to feel 
very strongly about 
it,” she suggested un- 
steadily. “I suppose 
he told you about— 
knowing me?” 

“Yes, he told me 
about it,” warned the 
big, shaken sounds. 
“And youre right to 
say I feel strongly 
about it! If you'd 
been there—per- 
haps you'd feel a lit- 
tle different—your- 
self. You'd under- 
stand a little better— 
what men are like— 
anyway, and that 
there’s not room for 
them all!” 
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“Yes, I think you’d be sorry—if you'd been there,” he told her. “If 
you could have seen him—and heard him talk the night 
he died—you—I think you'd feel sorry!” 


Her voice was a shattered remnant. some of them go under! They go down 
“T think I understand that now, David.” to make more room for the ones who 

“Well, there isn’t room for them all!” kick ’em out—and snatch their places 
he told her in a rising challenge. “And from under their feet!” 
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“Why do you talk like this ?” 

“Why do I? Because I feel strongly, 
as you call it. You don’t seem to have 
known—what feeling is. All I can say 
is—I wish you could have seen the 
doctor—out there on the sea alone. 
Never mind whether you know him or 
not! I wish you could have seen him, 
I say! It might help you. And I wish 
you could have seen little Kentuck— 
going down into the sea alone. It might 
make you perhaps—begin to feel a little. 
Anyhow, it’s men like that [’m think- 
ing about. Men who get pushed out to 
make more room—and who have to 
s-sail alone forever—or go down to feed 
the fishes! It’s men like that—lI’ve 
come back for. Are you surprised? Are 
you surprised that I’d like the job of 
killing the man who kicked little Ken- 
tuck overboard—so that he might have 
things to himself? Well, it’s a job I'd 
like,” added young David Standish 
thickly, “and I want you to get that 
very clear. Jt’s—a—job—Il’d—like. 
And—I’d make a good one of it, too!” 

She looked at him in amazement. 

“Ts this what the sea does to you?” 

“Just exactly what the sea does to 
me,” he threatened. “Just precisely! 
You couldn’t have sized it up better! 
As for the man you're engaged to 
marry—you—you'd better take care of 
him, that’s all!” 

“You can’t blame me for being a 
little confused,” she said finally, her 
voice dropping to an old low note that 
brought a new color to his face. 
“You're really very hard to understand, 
David. You’re really almost incompre- 
hensible, you know. It seems impos- 
sible to realize that you don’t know 
that I’ve never been engaged to any 
one but you. But if it’s true, I'll set 
you straight—right now. You’re the 
one—who kicked little Kentuck over- 
board, as you call it. And you're the 
one who took his place.” 

He stood there staring at her, his 
arms hanging dead at his sides. 
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“Don’t look like that,’ she went on 
steadily, the old low note haunting all 
her words. “I’m to blame for too much 
of it—myself. I’m to blame for more 
than you are. I was too fond of him. 
And I knew it after his midyear ex- 
aminations. But I had seen you then. 
I knew you then—David 7 

David Standish, ordinary seaman, 
raised up his head. He fancied that 
there was a great hush over the world; 
and his eyes furtively sought the win- 





dow, where a thin, frost-worn bush 
dragged lightly on the pane. 
“T told him—when he came up at 


Easter time. I told him all about it. 
The fact that you had gone off that 
way—with those crazy notions in your 
head—couldn’t change things. And I 
was still engaged to you. Whatever 
you do, for that matter, or whoever 
you marry—it will always be that way 
with me. You were the one that he 
had to away for, and—and you 
mustn’t expect any change on my part, 
David. You mustn’t—look for it.” 

Standish, in his sailor clothes, still 
stood there, and the frost-worn bush 
still dragged against the pane. 

“He was—dear,” she added, “and I’m 
not at all afraid—for him. I know 
that he’s going ahead, with his little 
cunning smile, in a great deal better 
world than this’—she drew a quiver- 
ing forefinger across her eyes, and then 
reached out gropingly for the forsaken- 
looking man before her—“while we 
stay behind and accept the things that 
can’t be changed.” 

His arms trembled and she took up 
one of the limp hands in hers. 

“You couldn’t help it,” she whispered. 
“And I couldn’t help it. I tried. I 
tried not to a 

His arms lifted. 

“But it was no use. Nobody—could 
help it!” she defended, catching for her 
breath against the blue blouse of the 
navy. 


go 
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For sheer power and absorbing interest this story of a girl who was forced 
into marriage to a man she despised—and whose wedding day moved for- 
ward relentlessly to an unexpected climax—stands in a class by itself. It 
would be idle to compare it with the ordinary run of magazine fiction. 


HREE miles from Harpleton, a 
fair-sized market town, the high- 
road passes Bowks’ farm; from 

there it dips steeply and, about a hun- 
dred yards on, turns sharply to the left. 
At the bottom of the hill it crosses a 
stream whose stony bed runs nearly 
dry in summer. This is Catling Dip. 
On the farther side of the bridge the 
road forks, leading up to the church 
on the left and on the right through 
Catling Village to the rectory gate. 

It is a tricky corner at Bowks’ farm, 
with the sudden turn and the steep hill ; 
and the bridge is only a ramshackle 
concern of wood with railings painted 
white as a warning to travelers, but 
offering little protection to any vehicle 
that should miss the fairway on a dark 
night. And it was dark in the Dip even 
on the brightest nights, with the depth 
of the valley and the high hedges and 
the great branching elms on either side 
of the road. This circumstance com- 
mended it to village lovers, who con- 
gregated every evening along the bridge 
rails, while more advanced cases be- 
took themselves to the long grass and 
the deeper shadows of the roadside. 

Shortly before one o’clock on a hot 
June day, Jacob Bowks was walking 


across the bridge in the direction of 
his house. He was a thickset man, 
with a ponderous chest and barrel too 
heavy for his lower limbs, which had 
splayed out from the knees down. To 
assist them in their task he carried a 
rough ash stick, too long for a cudgel 
and too short for a spear—a kind of 
rudimentary quarterstaff such as_ his 
Saxon ancestors had carried. From 
time to time he stopped to remove his 
shabby felt hat and wipe his bald skull 
with a red handkerchief. His face was 
broad and heavy; the small eyes, set 
deep under a thick frontal bone. were 
brown and furtive, which, with the 
flat nose, long upper lip, and wide, 
straight mouth, gave it a simian aspect, 
an impression that was heightened by 
the fringe of gray whisker running 
from ear to ear under his fleshy chin. 

He had just crossed the bridge and 
had paused to mop his head when a 
horse and trap trotted smartly down the 
hill toward him. 

“Hi!” shouted the driver of the trap; 
but Bowks stood stolidly in the throat 
of the bridge and held up his stick. 

“Confound yer!” cried the driver of 
the trap, pulling up just in time. “I’m 
in a hurry, Bowks.” 





“Confound yer!” cried the driver, pulling up just in time. “I’m in a hurry, Bowks.” 
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“Goin’ too fast down the hill,” ad- 
monished Bowks in a thin voice quite 
out of keeping with his bulk. ‘“ ’Ee’ve 
plenty o’ time, pa’ason.” 

The newcomer muttered something 
most unclerical under his breath and 
glared furiously at his parishioner. 

“See my boar at the show last week, 
Mr. Veringhame?” inquired Bowks, 
glancing critically at the mare in the 
shafts. “First prize. I can always win 
wi pigs. Soon I won’t bother wi’ pigs 
no more, though. Common, pigs is. 
I’ll go in for cattle. Guernseys I'll ’ave, 
or ’Olsteins maybe. Class, they are. 
And [’ll breed ’em so’s to beat ’is lord- 
ship up at Cambelton. 
county, I can.” 

Mr. Veringhame jerked at his horse’s 
mouth. 

“Here! What do you want to keep 
me here to tell me this for?” he asked 
irritably. 

Bowks 
laugh. 


“ 


I can beat the 


laughed—a_ high, strident 
You knows what I wants, pa’ason,” 
he said. “And you knows what’ll ’ap- 
pen if I don’t get it.” 

The other looked sharply around. It 
was the dinner hour, and nobody was 
in sight. 

“You keep a civil tongue in your 
head, Bowks!”’ he exclaimed. 
Bowks’ mocking laugh 

again. 

“No law agin’ a man raisin’ ’imself, 
is there?” he asked insolently. “I may 
be only a farmer, but I owns what | 
eats and what I wears. And a good deal 
more.” 

“You'll never be anything but what 
you are,” said Veringhame. “And that 
ist good enough. Understand!” 

“Ho! Isn’t it?’ cried Bowks de- 
risively. “But you’ve been main glad 
to sit in my parlor and drink my liquor, 
’aven’t you?” 

“Don’t you presume on it then!” re- 
plied Veringhame angrily. 

“Not but what we’ve missed ’ee these 
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rang out 


last few nights,” continued Bowks, un- 
abashed at the other’s contempt. “Me 
an’ Alec Starey was sittin’ till ’alf past 
ten t’other evenin’ expectin’ of you.” 

“T prefer not to come,” replied Ver- 
inghame coldly. “Since you made 
known your confounded presumption I 
don’t choose to have anything to do 
with, you.” 

“No-o?” drawled Bowks in a malevo- 
lent travesty of Veringhame’s voice. 
“Bit late to change your mind now, 
though.” 

“You keep your place for the fu- 
ture!” thundered the parson. 

Bowks’ apish eyes glittered as he ad- 
vanced toward the speaker,‘ shoving his 
great hand along the shaft of the trap 
as he moved. 

“Tell ’ee what!” 
ingly. 


he said threaten- 


“T’ll keep my place, all right, 
an’ I’ll take an’ keep yours, too, if you 
don’t watch it.” 

The wide, straight lips were com- 
pressed so hard that the heavy chin be- 


neath them was broken into a dozen 
deep wrinkles. For a mement the two 
men faced each other in ominous 
silence, the little eves of the farmer 
twinkling and finally falling, extin- 
guished by the blaze in the blue eyes 
of his adversary. 

“That I will!’ Bowks muttered, un- 
defeated in his intention, 

Mr. Veringhame raised his whip, and 
Bowks lumbered awkwardly back, his 
arm crooked over his head as if to 
vard off a blow; but the other only 
laughed contemptuously. 

“T’ll come and have it out with you 
to-night,” he said. “But alone! Un- 
derstand that, Bowks, confound yer!” 

And so, flicking his horse across the 
rump, he rattled over the bridge, up 
the opposite incline, and round the cor- 
ner to the right. 

Straight and square for all his sixty- 
five years and accumulated worries, 
Mr. Veringhame drove those country 
roads like a monarch. A straw hat, 
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yellowed with age and service, crowned 
his majestic white hair, and his rusty 
black coat and faded check trousers 
could not conceal his still fine propor- 
tions or diminish the masterful car- 
riage of his frame. Twenty genera- 
tions of Veringhame were stamped in 
that hawklike face. It had glared from 
a steel camail at Acre and from under 
a sallet at Agincourt. It had died un- 
witnessed beneath closed visor bars at 
Bosworth and gone wind-bitten behind 
the banner of Rupert—that same Ver- 
inghame mask with the eagle nose and 
hard blue eyes that now went glower- 
ing between the hedge rows this hot 
June day. 

For forty years Ambrose Vering- 
hame had ruled the parish of Catling 
as parson and squire rolled into one, 
for the family of Caertherling, the lords 
of the manor, had been extinct a hun- 
dred years and their name perpetuated 
only in the corruption of “Catling” and 
the sign on Alec Starey’s public house 
in Harpleton. 

The rectory had been in possession 
of the Veringhames ever since the Res- 
toration, when it had been awarded to 
a younger son of the house in return 
for the devotion and sufferings of the 
family. To retain the living it was nec- 
essary for one son in each generation 
to take Holy Orders. They were secu- 
lar-minded men, the Veringhames, but 
where religion was looked upon as a 
profession inferior to those of arms or 
politics, but good enough for a younger 
son, it was not difficult to induce a 
young man, without other prospects, to 
undertake the duties of a country par- 
son in return for a fine house and a 
substantial income. And so Ambrose 
Veringhame had not been conscious of 
any spiritual offense when, without tak- 
ing his eyes or separating his heart from 
this world, he assumed the responsi- 
bility of piloting some three or four 
hundred souls to the next. 

He would have been the last person 


to permit discussion of his position, 
though had it come to the question, he 
would have scorned to claim a call to 
the ministry. He accepted the duties 
and rigidly observed them according to 
the forms and as far as the minimum 
prescribed. Beyond that he could not 
conceive any obligation. His rustic 
congregation got all the religion that 
was good for it. Services were held 
twice a Sunday; he delivered a sermon 
at matins, and communion was cele- 
brated after the service. To demand 
more savored of papacy or dissent. No 
decent Church-of-England man _ with 
work to do of a week day ought to have 
time or inclination for more frequent 
devotions. 

It is hard to dissociate discomfort 
from our conception of virtue; it would 
seem, in fact, to be the essential char- 
acteristic of virtue that it should be 
acquired with difficulty and retained at 
the cost of our comfort. <A habit of 
virtue, then, would seem to be a con- 
tradiction in terms. Yet regularity is 
a virtue, and with Mr. Veringhame it 
had become a habit. For thirty years, 
with only rare lapses, he had driven 
off to Harpleton every-morning at ten 
o'clock. At one he ate his dinner at 
home; at two-thirty he drove into Har- 
pleton again, returning in time for sup- 
per at seven. Nothing but a funeral 
or a wedding was permitted to alter 
this routine, and since men live long 
in Catling, and since weddings were 
usually dispensed with until some in- 
formal union appeared about to be 
lessed with increase—in which cases 
the fortunate couple took care to have 
their banns read in another parish—it 
was seldom that he found occasion to 
vary his habitual program. 

What he went to Harpleton for was 
a secret nowhere but in his wife’s fond 
imagination. And the respect of the 
lower classes and the chivalry of the 
upper enabled her to cherish the illu- 
sion, even after all these years, that his 














“It’s fast, as usual!’’ she exclaimed. 


weaknesses went unobserved by any but 
herself and their children. Of these 
they had had five. Eustace, the only 
son, had been killed in the Boer War; 
the two elder daughters had married 
and gone away out of it all. A third 
daughter had died, and Amy, the 
youngest, still lived at home. Each of 
them in turn, as they reached the age 
of uncompromising scrutiny, around 
seven years, had asked their mother 
why father went away all day, and why 
he was so cross when he came home, 
and what was the smell that hung about 
his beard. To each she had lied, and 


by each had eventually been detected. 
After which the subject was never men- 
tioned. 


“I kiféw I was in time by my watch.” 





The best that can be said for him 
was that the inheritance in his blood 
of centuries of fighting ancestors had 
totally unfitted him for the duties of 
his living, even had he been more en- 
thusiastic in understanding and more 
vigorous in discharge. The society of 
the coffee room in Alec Starey’s public 
house, The Caertherling Arms, offered 
him something of the stirand action of 
life. There the farmers and well-to-do 
dealers met and talked of cattle and 
crops and horses. They were not his 
equals, but he found them better than 
nothing, and could not see that they had 
left him anything worse. Besides, 
brandy soon leveled class distinctions, 
and at the same time glorified in his 





imagination the local topics of discus- 
sion until he could almost fancy him- 
self participating in some such lofty 
events and historic debates as on a 
wider stage had engaged his ancestors. 

It was in the first flush of his day’s 
potations that he drove up to his front 
door, threw the reins to a groom, and, 
striding up the broken steps, made his 
way into the dining room. 

He was standing ceremoniously in 
his place when Mrs. Veringhame en- 
tered. Her figure was stooped and she 
walked stiffly, being slightly lame from 
rheumatism, but her faded features re- 
tained, in spite of wrinkles and pallor, 
something of their old beauty. She 
took her place opposite her lord. 

“I’m afraid Amy will be late,” she 
said apologetically. “She only came in 
a minute or two before you.” 

“T can’t think why my children are 
always unpunctual,’ he complained. 
“I’m not. We won't wait.” 

He pronounced a short Latin grace, 


to which Mrs. Veringhame, though only 


vaguely understanding it, responded 
with an audible “amen.” Dinner was 
of the simplest, but served with all the 
formality that Mrs. Veringhame could 
instill into the poor village girl who 
acted as butler. It was not that the child 
was incapable of learning the ceremo- 
nial, but she stood in such awe of the 
master that all her rehearsals went for 
nothing when it came to waiting on 
him. 

The soup, however, had been success- 
fully taken out when Amy made her 
appearance. She stood for a moment 
comparing her watch with the clock 
on the mantelpiece. 

“It’s fast, as usual!” she exclaimed. 
“IT knew I was in time by my watch.” 

“Unfortunately, the soup was served 
by the clock,” said her father dryly. 
“Better sit down before you miss the 
meat.” 

This was getting off lightly, and Amy 
slipped into her seat. 


She was a typical Veringhame, 
though the strong, aquiline features of 
the male members of the family were 
softened in her to a delicate and less 
aggressive quality. Her nose was 
straight and fine, her mouth rather 
large but well-curved, and her blue eyes 
had less of the challenging glare than 
a cool and winning frankness. She 
wore her tawny-brown hair swept off 
her forehead and secured at the back 
of her head at just the right angle to 
emphasize its free and admirable car- 
riage. 

After his one remark Mr. Vering- 
hame relapsed into his usual moody 
silence, and mother and daughter car- 
ried on a fragmentary conversation. 
Presently, however, Amy became un- 
comfortably aware that her father was 
scrutinizing her very particularly. Sud- 
denly he put out his hand and stroked 
her bare forearm. 

“Looking pale,” he remarked. 
all right ?” 

“Yes, quite, thank you, father,” she 
replied in some astonishment. 

“The impudent dog!” he muttered. 

After this he was silent for a while, 
and then, as if coming to a sudden de- 
cision in his mind, he raised his head 
and shook it violently. 

“Thinks that of me, does he?” he 
growled. “Give me my sherry, Amy!” 

“You've had your glass, dear,” pro- 
tested Mrs. Veringhame weakly. 

“Give me another!” he commanded. 

At a signal of assent from her 
mother, Amy brought the decanter and 
poured her father another glass. He 
put his arm round her as she stood by 
his chair. 

“Want to go to London?” he asked. 

His abrupt question took her by sur- 
prise. Visits to London were usually 
only extracted from him after persistent 
entreaties and were, she often thought, 
hardly worth the struggle to obtain his 
permission. 

“You can wire your sister you are 
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going to stay with her,” he continued, 
without waiting for her reply. 

Dearly as she would have liked to go, 
Amy knew it could not be arranged 
as simply as that. 

“Which sister?” she asked. 

“Either. Both. I don’t care,” he 
answered. “I'll drive you in to the 
station this afternoon.” 

“But, dear,” Mrs. Veringhame inter- 
posed, “Hilda isn’t in town. She’s gone 
to Norway with her husband.” 

“Then let her go to Ethel. One’s as 
bad as the other, I should think.” 

Like most great organizers, he 
impatient of criticism or 
from the subordinates responsible 
the detailed execution of his plans. 

“But mother will be all alone,” 
jected Amy, rather half-heartedly, for 
she was anxious to go. 

“Don’t bother about me, dear,” said 
Mrs. Veringhame. 

“Do you want me to go, father?” she 
asked excitedly. . 

“Nothing to do with it,” he growled. 
“Go if you want to.” 

“Why, of course I do!” she cried, 
throwing her arms around his neck. 

Such a demonstration of affection 
was rare in that house, and she found 
herself unable to proceed with it. Her 
father relieved the embarrassment by 
pushing her impatiently away and re- 
storing their normal relations. She sat 
down in her place again, 

“T shall want some money,” she said 
warningly. ‘About five pounds.” 

He glared at her. Any appeal to his 
purse enraged him. 

“What for?” he demanded. 

“For the journey, expenses, tips, and 
things.” 

“Well, you won’t get it. You talk 
as if money grew on trees. I haven’t 
got money to pour away like that. Get 
it from your mother.” 

Amy flushed to the roots of her hair, 
and an angry rejoinder was on her lips 
when her mother leaned over and 
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touched her hand. Mr. Veringhame 
rose from his chair, and, bending his 
head, pronounced another grace in 
Latin, to which his wife loyally re» 
sponded. Amy maintained a_ sulky 
silence. Her father frowned at her 
and retired to his study. 

Punctually, at half past two, the trap 
came around, 

“Where’s Miss Amy?” inquired the 
rector, as he climbed into his seat. 

Amy thrust her head out of her bed- 
room window. 

“I’m not ready,” she said through the 
jasmine. 

“Well, take the other cart,” he re- 
“fF can’t wait. I expect you to 
go, mind!” he added as he drove off. 

Amy did not go to London that day 
in spite of her mother’s appeal. 

“I’m sure your father wants you to 
go, dear,” she pleaded. “And he will 
be so upset if you don’t do what he 
expects.” 

“Then let him give me the money,” 
replied Amy hotly. “I’m not going to 
ask you for it when I know how mean 
he is with your housekeeping allow- 


torted. 
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And from this position nothing would 
move her. To escape from further pro- 
test and argument she went for a long 
walk, hoping by air and exercise to 
shake off the sense of injury and dis- 
appointment. Her father’s unsolicited 
offer to let her go to London puzzled 
her. It was so out of keeping with his 
usual selfishness that she could only 
suspect him of some ulterior motive; 
though he had partially retrieved his 
character by refusing to supply funds 
for the journey. Well, if her refusal 
to go interfered with his obscure design 
she would feel somewhat compensated 
for her disappointment. The mean 
thing! And then the contemptuous way 
he referred her to her mother for the 
money! Some day she was going to 
forgive him his meanness to herself, 
some day when she was married and 
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“Don’t prevaricate!” he shouted. “I told you to go! I have reasons for the orders I give.” 


it would not matter any more that he 
had stinted her education, refused her 
pocket money, and grudged her clothes. 
But never would she forgive him his 
treatment of her mother. Never! 
Never! 

She clenched her hands as she strode 
along and repeated “Never! Never!” 
and only realized she was speaking 
aloud as a big steel rake, drawn by a 


large cart horse, came jangling out of 
a field into the road, and Jacob Bowks, 
from his seat on the iron saddle, called 
to her: 

“Never’s a long day they do say, Miss 
Amy.” 

She stopped instinctively to let him 
pass her, but he pulled up his horse, 
and, mopping his great hot face, re- 
marked that it was warm. 
























Bowks had been a joke to her ever 
since she could remember. Her sisters 
had told funny stories about him; her 
brother, Eustace, had often entertained 
her in the nursery with imitations of 
the farmer, imitations whose force and 
veracity she had not appreciated at the 
time, but of which she was always now 
irresistibly reminded whenever she 
came face to face with the original. 
Lut though she was accustomed to look 
on him as a subject for ridicule, his 
presence always filled her with fear 
and repulsion. There were glimmer- 
ings in the apelike eyes and intimations 
in the straight, coarse lips- which she 
was more ufwilling than unable to in- 
terpret. He was staring intently at her 
now. 

“’Ow you do grow, to be sure!” he 
remarked. “Every time I sees you I 
says to myself, ‘’Od she ’ave grown, 
to be sure!’ Tall as me, shouldn’t won- 
der.” 

She laughed a nervous assent. He 
had drawn his horse up across the road, 
and she was debating in her mind how 
she could ask him to get out of the 
way without hurting his feelings. The 
habit of persistent ridicule renders even 
ordinary contact with its object delicate 
and uneasy. 

“Like pigs?” he asked abruptly. 

“Why, no,” she answered. “I don’t 
think I do, Mr. Bowks, thank you.” 

“Prize pigs!” he urged. “Not ornery 
pigs, I don’t mean. Prize pigs!” 
“Not any sort of pigs,” she repeated, 
repressing a hysterical inclination to 
laugh. 

“They’re all right,” he affirmed. 
“Keep ’em clean, they’ll stay clean. 
Eat off the floor of my sties, you could.” 

“T don’t think I’d fancy that,” she 
laughed. “And now if you'll just move 
your horse a little, I think I’ll be go- 
ing on.” 

“Well, cattle, then!” he exclaimed 
anxiously. “’Ow d’you fancy that? 
The best in the county I could ’ave. 
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Or ’orses, though they ain’t the invest- 
ment cattle is.” 

Mystification and impatience. began 
to overcome the awe in which she stood 
of him. She laid her hand on the 
horse’s bridle and wheeled him into the 
road. Bowks caught up the reins, As 
he did so- she noticed that the fingers 
of his right hand were covered with 
blood, 

“Goodness! What have you done to 
your hand?” she asked, forgetting for 
the moment her anxiety to escape. 

Bowks held up the injured member 
and surveyed it without emotion. “This 
‘ere clutch is out of order,” he ex- 
plained. “’Er came down on my ’and 
as I was a-lettin’ of the teeth down.” 


“But it’s dirty!’ she cried. “You'll 
get it poisoned.” 

“No,” he replied tranquilly. “I’ve 
cureterized it.” 

“What ?” 

Cureterized it. Lit a match and 


burned it. 
gets ’ome.” 


That'll keep it right till I 


She could not resist a feeling of won- 
der akin to admiration at the nerve of 
the man. For his part, both wound 
and operation had meant so little to him 
that it never occurred to him to make 
capital out of them. She was thankful 
afterward that he had not observed and 
played upon the momentary sympathy 
she had been unable to suppress for 
what she conceived to be his suffering. 

“After all,” she reflected, “he’s more 
a monkey than a man. This proves it. 
They don’t feel things as much as we 
do.” 

She slipped past the horse’s nose and 
walked quickly down the road. 

“I’m goin’ your way, Miss Amy!” 
he called after her. 

“In a hurry!” she shouted back over 
her shoulder. 

He whipped up his horse, but the 
clutch slipped again, letting the long 
steel teeth of the rake fall down with 
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a clang; and as he climbed laboriously 
down to attend to it, she disappeared. 

“All right now, my beauty!” he mut- 
tered. “But you wait! Just you wait!” 

When Amy arrived home she found 
her mother gone to bed with a sick 
headache. After seeing to her wants 
she had some tea, and then, rather than 
face her father at supper alone, re- 
mained reading in her room till dusk, 
when she went to bed. 

So Mr. Veringhame had his supper 
alone, which he would have liked to 
resent aloud, only there was none to 
listen to him. After he had finished, 
he lit a cigar and strolled up to Bowks’ 
farm to keep his appointment with the 
proprietor. 

The farmhouse was a small, red-brick 
building of one story, standing fifty or 
sixty yards back from the road in a 
corner of a field. The front door was 
placed flush with the wall in the middle 
between two windows. Three windows 
pierced the wall on the floor above. 
Even the creepers which grew luxuri- 
antly over it could not redeem the bare 
ugliness of its lines. It furnished the 
first necessities of shelter and had no 
more pretensions to decoration than a 
hencoop. Inside, it was hardly more 
inviting. “The furniture was old, and 
Bowks had added nothing to it since, 
at his father’s death, it had come into 
his possession. Two much-worn arm- 
chairs by the narrow grate still bore 
in their broken springs mute testimony 
to the substance of two generations of 
Bowks. The wall paper was peeling 
off in places, and where it still adhered 
was scarcely relieved by enlarged pho- 
tographs of various members of the 
family in strained,-unnatural attitudes. 

Bowks welcomed his guest at the 
door. 

“Right into the parlor, sir!” he ex- 
claimed as genially as possible. “And 
sit down. I'll be with ’ee in a minute.” 

Mr. Veringhame took a seat, and 
Bowks presently followed with a lamp. 


“More cheerfullike,” he said, turning 
up the wick. 

“T hate the smell of oil!” grumbled 
Mr. Veringhame. 

“Can’t afford candles like you folk,” 
replied Bowks. “But we'll take the 
taste of oil out of your mouth, pa’ason.” 

He went to a cupboard and produced 
a bottle and glasses. 

“This brandy come from his lord- 
ship’s sale!’ he observed with pride. 
“Alec Starey advised me to buy it. Six 
guineas a case it’s worth. But I never 
paid that. ’Twill be worth ten in 
twenty years, if it ain’t all drunk by 
then.” 

Mr. Veringhame put down his glass, 
wiped his beard, and waved the topic 
away with his pocket handkerchief. 

“What have you got to say?” he de- 
manded peremptorily. 

Bowks took the cue from him. If 
the rector declined to come discreetly 
and amicably to the discussion it was 
his own fault. 

“Tt’s come to this,” he said emphati- 
cally. “I’ve give you all the rope as I 
means to give. I’m goin’ to foreclose 
on yer. That’s settled.” 

Veringhame threw one leg impa- 
tiently over the other, pulled at his 
beard, and said nothing. 

“You sit there in your mighty rage,” 
Bowks went on, “and think you can’t 
be touched. You can go on in the old 
house world without end, you thinks. 
We'll see. I'll take that to court. I 
ain’t sure but what you’ve been breakin’ 
the law, mortgagin’ the glebe lands to 
me.” 

He fixed his beady eyes meancingly 
on Veringhame. 

“You should have found that out be- 
fore,” said the rector acidly. “It may 
be you won’t be able to touch ’em, even 
if you do foreclose.” 

“T don’t want ’em!” shouted Bowks 
triumphantly. “I got all the land I 
want. I don’t value my title to ’em. 
I can take the matter to court, and 
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take you to court; and I can lose money. 
But you can’t. You can’t afford to lose 
money, and you can’t afford to go to 
court. But you'll ’ave to, and the 
bishop’ll ’ave to take notice of you, and 
‘igh time, too! You been a scandal 
to the Church, you ‘ave, and to the 
neighbor’ood for ever since I can re- 
member. But I'll stop it. See if I 
don’t!” 

Veringhame rose to his feet, his eyes 
blazing and his lips quivering with an- 
ger. For a moment he could not mas- 
ter himself sufficiently to speak. 

“You’re a low, dirty rascal, Bowks!” 
he exclaimed. “How dare you address 
me like this? There’s not a thing in 
my life I regret but having permitted 
you to be intimate with me. Trom 
now on I don’t notice you. Get out of 
my way! I don’t see you, you common 
beast !” 

And he attempted to walk out of the 
room; but Bowks rose up and con- 
fronted him. 

“No use talkin’ that way,” he said. 
“TI may be common, but that won’t sig- 
nify, not in court, it won’t. There I'll 
be as good as you—better. Because 
you’ve done me out of money as you 
can’t find for to pay back.” 

The old man bethought himself and 
sat down again. Bowks leaned over 
him and was within an ace of patting 
him on the shoulder; but a glance from 
those furious eyes made him change 
his mind. He poured him another glass 
of brandy. 

“You drink that up,” he said encour- 
agingly, “and let’s see what we can do. 
I don’t want to be unpleasant, not if I 
can ’elp it. I’ve too much respect for 
yer, I ’opes.” 

The brandy had the effect of pacify- 
ing Veringhame sufficiently to induce 
him to listen. 

“Go ahead!” he muttered thickly. 

“You can’t pay,” said Bowks genially. 
“Not in a ’undred years, you couldn’t. 
And neither you nor I ’ave got a ’un- 
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dred years to live. You want to end 
up ’ere in Catling, where you was born; 
and ’ere am I, Bowks, ’ose father 
knowed your father, ready and willing 
to ’elp you be comfortable in your old 
’7ome. More than so,” he added with 
a horrifying assumption of roguishness. 
“I’m ready to become one of the fam- 
ily, so to say; and, if I say it, I made 
a good son to my father and wouldn't 
be no worse to you.” 

He giggled as he spoke and, if the 
expression on Veringhame’s face had 
been a little more encouraging, would 
undoubtedly have nudged him with his 
elbow. 

“T’m a solid man,” he resumed. “I’m 
fifty-two, but my father lived to eighty- 
five, and ’e suffered from rheumatism 
something chronic. I never ’ad noth- 
ing the matter with me. I’ll go to ninety 
or ninety-five, shouldn’t wonder. That'd 
be forty-three years. Time for a silver 
weddin’—no girl could ask longer, I’m 
sure. And I could do ’er proud,” he 
avent on excitedly, scanning the dirty 
corner of the ceiling as if rapt in bound- 
less imaginings. “Proud! She should 
’ave third maid, and a carriage, open 
flower shows, lay foundation stones. 
There’s nothing I’d deny ’er—as is good 


for ’er,” he added cautiously. “Now 
what’ve you to say against it? Costs 


you nothin’, does it? And I ’and over 
all titles and papers between us the 
day of the weddin’. I wager you 
couldn’t give me a weddin’ present the 
worth of that! Eh?” 

The old man’s head was sunk on his 
breast. Bowks could not see what effect 
his words were having on him. If he 
thought the project acceptable to his 
visitor, he was roughly undeceived when 
Veringhame suddenly broke silence: 


“You marry my daughter! What 
are you?” 
The contemptuous disgust in his 


voice stung the phlegmatic Bowks to 
violence. 
“I’m a sober and solvent man!” he 
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shouted. “You're a beggar. I’m hon- 
est, at least. But I wouldn’t go bail 
for you! And my fathers were on this 
land as soon as yours, if it comes to 
family; but they worked it and made 
use of it. But you let it rot on you. 
And now, if you don’t do as I say, Ill 
turn you off of it so there won’t be 
any Veringhames on the land no more; 
only Bowkses. And I'll see whether 
that livin’ don’t properly belong to me, 
and I'll give it to any broken-heeled 
pa’ason as I choose.” 

l‘ollowed another long silence, broken 
now and then by a rumbling threat from 
Bowks. Veringhame, sitting like a sen- 
ator of stone, betrayed nothing of his 
feelings. At last a cunning smile broke 
the line between his mustaches and 
beard. 

“IT couldn’t let you know for a month, 
in any case,” he said. 

“Then I foreclose in two days,” 
snapped Bowks. “Why, you might die 
in a month, the way you live. Sort of 
thing you would do.” 

“T tell you,” said Veringhame, “I 
can't let you know. I’ve got to ask the 
girl, haven’t I? And she’s gone away 
to London and won’t be home for a 
month,” 

Bowks laughed his 
laugh. 

“"Igh and mighty, ain’t yer?” he 
cried mockingly. “Sittin’ there and 
lyin’ to me like a farm’and!” 

“You be careful, Bowks!” Vering- 
hame’s voice thundered through the 
mean little room. 

“Why, I spoke to ’er myself at five 
o’clock this afternoon,” said Bowks, 
“and she ain’t gone away since, I can 
swear, for I been watchin’ the road 
and she ain’t never come along. - Here! 
Let’s tell the truth at least !” 

Veringhame faltered. The idea of 
sending Amy to London had occurred 
to him at dinner as a good means of 
postponing a settlement. Forty years 
of procrastination had taught him to 


high, sneering 


rely on this as an infallible method of 
avoiding responsibility. And as age in- 
creased it was only natural, the end be- 
ing as it were in sight, to cling even 
more tenaciously to this habit. But if 
she had not gone, then the thing must 
be faced; and he was not prepared to 
face it. Why had she not gone? He 
had counted on her going. His anger 
at Bowks was mingled with a resent- 
ment against his daughter. 

“IT know nothing of this,” he said. 
“Tl speak to you to-morrow. As to 
lying, there isn’t a man on earth I’d 
descend to lie to; and if there were, 
you'd be the last. Now stand aside, 
confound yer, or I’ll thrash you in spite 
of your age!” 

And though he was fully fifteen years 
older than his adversary, he looked per- 
fectly capable of putting his threat into 
execution as he strode past, erect and 
bristling, and out into the darkness. 
On he went in his magnificence, 
wrapped in an indignation that covered 
his wretched infirmities like a cloak. 
His daughter had disobeyed him; 
Bowks had threatened and _ insulted 
him; the world he lived in was totter- 
ing, but he would face the catastrophe 
in his fury. He passed like a wind 
through Catling Dip, a scorching wind 
that blew the groups of lovers into the 
remotest recesses of the hedge shadows, 
withering their feeble ardors with the 
breath of his passion. Up the hill and 
out of hearing went his vigorous feet 
till they came at last to his own broken 
doorstep, nor did they pause there, but 
carried him swiftly up the stairs to the 
door of Amy’s room. He knocked. 
She slept lightly, and at once awoke. 

“Yes? Who is it? 
mother?” she called. 

“It’s your father,” he returned. 
something on. 


Do you want me, 


“Pat 
I must speak to you.” 

Wondering what could have brought 
him to her door at that hour, she lit 
a candle and slipped on a robe. 
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Mrs. Veringhame again covered her face with her hands. 
so of your father,” 


“All right,” she said, and her father 
strode in. 

“Why didn’t you go to London?” he 
demanded abruptly. 

She stared at him in complete bewil- 
derment. 

“Come! Answer!” he insisted. 

She was fearfully fascinated by the 
gigantic shadow of him thrown by the 








“I can’t bear to hear you speak 
she wailed. 


flickering candle. He had not removed 
his hat, and the shadow of it floated 
on the ceiling like a vast and threaten- 
ing cloud. 

“T didn’t want to leave mother,” she 
said slowly. Then, with more warmth, 
“Besides, it’s no fun if you haven’t any 
money.” 

“T told you to go!” 
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“No, father, you said I might go.” 

“Don’t prevaricate!” he shouted. 
told you to go!” 

She bit her lip and shook her head, 
too frightened to speak, but indomitably 
resolved not to admit his assertion. 

“And I meant it!” he pursued, ignor- 
ing her gesture. “I have reasons for 
the orders I give. I had a most par- 
ticular reason for this. Now you have 
disobeyed and must stand the conse- 
quences.” 

He did not realize how loud he was 
speaking. His voice rang through the 
bare old house like a trumpet. Mrs. 
Veringhame heard it from room 
and came out. 

“What is it, 
quietly. “Don’t 
dear!” 

“Why not?’ he thundered. ‘What 
does it matter? My house is disturbed, 
threatened with disaster, and I am ex- 
pected to keep quiet!” 

“Come to bed, dear,” she implored 
him. “Let’s talk about it in the morn- 
ing.” ; 

The old fellow’s eyes suddenly filled 
with tears. 

“My favorite child!” 
“The last of them!” 

The fate impending over his daugh- 
ter and the indignation he had worked 
up over her disobedience were hope- 
lessly confused in his mind. He stam- 
mered for words, but could not make 
himself intelligible. He suffered him- 
self to be led away. 

Later that night he managed to ex- 
plain to his wife the situation. But 
for all his grief and genuine concern 
there came from him no word of re- 
morse or self-reproach. He seemed 
unable to recognize that it was due to 
his long life of self-indulgence that this 
sacrifice was laid upon his daughter. 
And Mrs. Veringhame knew the use- 
lessness of trying to convince him. 
For even had it been possible, it would 
not have relieved the situation. 
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asked 


house, 


she 
the 


Ambrose ?” 
disturb 


he exclaimed. 


“T went to her room,” he groaned, 
“meaning to tell her to make up her 
mind to marry the feller. To order 
her to do it! But when I saw her, 
all style and breed and beauty, and 
thought of that clumsy hog—I couldn’t 
do it. By God, Martha, I couldn’t!” 

She patted his hand soothingly. He 
was sitting up in bed, propped on pil- 
lows, while she, in a shabby old dress- 
ing gown, was seated in a chair at the 
bedside. 

“But I don’t know what will become 
of us if she doesn’t,” 
don’t know, Martha. 
brute. I nearly 
[ would have if 
man, 


he went on. “‘] 


He’s a bad, bitter 
gave him a thrashing. 
he’d been a 
By God, I would!” 

“There, there,” she said softly. 
couldn’t strike him, Ambrose. 
neath you.” 


younger 


“You 


He’s be- 


saved him,’ 
could have 
low hog, I 


“It was his gray hairs 
the old man retorted. “I 
thrashed him for being a 
hope!” : 

“Yes, yes, dear,” she agreed. “He’s 
too old to hit. We must be chivalrous.” 

“But I told him what I thought of 
him for his presumption. Only he has 
the whip hand and he’ll drive us to 
ruin.” 

“Don’t worry, Ambrose,” she 
said, with all the confidence she could 
assume. “It'll all come right.” 

She succeeded last in getting the 
excited old man to sleep, and then lay 
awake beside him till it was time to 
get up again, time to break the news 
to Amy, as she had promised she would. 


you 


But as if apprehending some expla- 
nation of the previous night’s proceed- 
ings, and being anxious to avoid refer- 
ence to them, Amy eluded all her 
mother’s efforts to engage her in pri- 
vate conversation, and shortly after 
breakfast disappeared from the house. 
She absented herself all the morning 
and was returning in time-for dinner 
when, passing Bowks’ farm, she came 








face to face with her mother coming 
out of the gate. 

Mrs. Veringhame looked guiltily at 
her daughter. 

“Whatever have you been doing at 
3owks’, mother?” asked Amy in great 
surprise. 

“It’s about the Caertherling pew in 
the church, dear,” replied Mrs, Ver- 
inghame hastily. “It’s been empty all 
these years, you know, and your father 
has just decided to let Mr. Bowks rent 
it.” 

“That was decided last Christmas,” 
said Amy. “I heard father say so.” 

“Oh, yes, yes,” agreed her mother 
nervously. “But I’ve just taken him 
the inventory of the things in it, the 
hassocks and cushions and so on. Quite 
a nice little house he has there,” she 
added with forced gayety. “Very snug. 
He wants to make it a little brighter, 
poor man. I gave him some advice. I 
thought a new paper on the parlor wall, 
and some chintzes for the furniture— 
you like chintzes, don’t you, dear?” 

“What on earth has it got to do with 
me?” asked Amy impatiently. 

“Oh, nothing, of course. I was just 
wondering if I’d done right in suggest- 
ing them. He wants to brighten the 
place. He says he finds it lonely—he 
thought of making it more attractive in 
case he should get married some day, 
perhaps.” 

“Married!” 
thing !” 

“My dear,” protested Mrs. Vering- 
hame, “we mustn’t be contemptuous of 
any of God’s creatures. He’s a very 
hearty man, young for his years, and 
very rich. I think he’s just the sort 
of man who ought to marry. He could 
support a wife very well, and has none 
of the extravagance and folly of 
younger men.” 

They had turned the corner and were 
going down the hill. Progress was slow 
on account of Mrs. Veringhame’s lame- 
After what seemed to her a suffi- 
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cient pause, she remarked innocently: 
“Talking of marriage, Amy, I wish 
you could make up your mind re 

But Amy cut off the remark with a 
peal of laughter. 

“Mother!” she cried. “I do believe 
you have a plan in your absurd old head 
of matching us off. The last of the 
Veringhames and Pongo, the only man 
ape in captivity !” 

Mrs. Veringhame stopped dead in 
the road and surveyed her daughter 
with a scared expression. : 

‘“What’s the matter?” asked Amy. 

“Does he really look very like a 
monkey to you?” she asked plaintively. 

“Exactly!” said Amy vigorously. 
“Doesn't he to you?” 

“Perhaps, just a little,’ admitted 
Mrs. Veringhame. She sighed and they 
walked on in silence. 

“Of course,” she resumed presently, 
“most girls see these sort of resem- 
blances to animals in men; particu- 
larly those who propose marriage to 
them. I remember [ used to think your 
father was very like those lions with 
birds’ heads you see in the British Mu- 
seum. But that soon passes off. You 
don’t notice it after a bit. You get used 
to it in married life. You have to.” 

“Mother,” said Amy, a little shocked, 
“you're really making me suspect that 
Bowks has matrimonaitl designs on 
me.” 

“He has, dear!” said Mrs. Vering- 
hame in a choking voice. All night she 
had lain awake revolving schemes of 
breaking the news, carefully prepared 
discourses on the obligation to parents, 
subtly contrived conversations leading 
to matrimony as the consummation of 
a girl’s life. Little as they had satisfied 
her, they could not have been. worse, 
she felt, than this blunt exposure forced 
from her by Amy’s sarcastic remon- 
strance. And, glancing at her daughter, 
she observed with terror that she was 
scarlet with indignation. 

“The impudent old beast!” 
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Amy. “Mother, you don’t mean to 
tell me you let him speak to you about 
it! If father knew, he’d thrash him.” 

“Your father does know,” gasped 
Mrs. Veringhame desperately. 

“Mother!” 

“But of course he leaves it to you, 
dear.” 

She had to take hold of the bridge 
rails for support; and there, now that 
the murder was out, she quickly de- 


If she had not hated him so intensely she might have been touched 
by the rude, pathetic attempts he had made to 
brighten up the shabby little room. 


tailed all the circumstances. As she 
listened, Amy’s face grew harder and 
whiter. 

“Of course,” her mother concluded, 
“T don’t know the legal terms but it 
appears your father has made a mis- 
take in business. The law is very diffi- 
cult ; lots of trained lawyers don’t know 
it without a book; and it is possible 
that what your father has done may 
get him into trouble. At any rate there 
will be the exposure and disgrace. Such 
a thing never happened in his family 
before. He is in despair about it. We 
shall not be able to live here. We shall 
have no money. I don’t honestly know 
what will become of us.” 

She fairly broke down and cried, her 
face hidden in her hands. Amy stood 
rigid and white beside her and could 
not offer to comfort her. 

“He’s an old man,” wailed Mrs. Ver- 
inghame. “It'll kill him.” 

And still Amy made no response. 

“Your father!” wept Mrs. Vering- 
hame. 

“He claims that now, does he?” said 

Amy bitterly. 
Mrs. Veringhame raised a tear- 
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Pn exclaimed wonder- 
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yw PZ “Yes!” pursued 
/ Amy. “He has de- 
rh nied us everything 
in childhood. 
We’ve had nothing 
from him that 
other children get 
from their fathers. 
He’s made home 
miserable. Ethel 
said once that Eu- 
stace was the lucky 
one of the family, 
getting himself 
killed in the war. 
That was before 
she and Hilda es- 
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caped by being married. And now he 
appeals to me to remember that he is 
my father to save him from the con- 
sequences of his selfishness and dishon- 
esty. Well, I won’t!” 

“No, no!” cried Mrs. Veringhame. 


“He doesn’t. Indeed he doesn’t. He 
leaves it entirely to you. You don’t 
understand him.” 

“I think I do,” returned Amy. ‘He 


has asked you to try and. persuade me 
so that he can preserve his dignity. It 
only makes it more despicable.” 

Mrs. Veringhame again covered her 
face with her hands. 

“T can’t bear to hear you speak so 
of your father,” she wailed. 

A horse and trap came around the 
corner, 

“You 


mother,” 


had better come 
said Amy coldly. 

Before she could sufficiently compose 
herself the driver had slowed his horse 
ind was approaching them at a foot 
pace. With a thrill of excitement Amy 
recognized her father. Now was the 
time to have the matter out. She would 
never be in better mood for it. 

The rector eyed his wife and daugh- 
ter with a searching glance. 

“Get up!” he said shortly. 
be late.” 

Amy helped her mother into 
front seat and climbed up behind. 

“And please don’t make an exhibi- 
tion of your feelings in a public place!” 
he admonished. 

“No, dear. I’m sorry,” sobbed Mrs, 
Veringhame. 

“What’s it all about?” he asked irri- 
tably. 

“Bowks!” replied Amy. 

“You don’t fancy him,” said the rec- 
tor. “I didn’t expect you would. 
Neither do I. If he had been a man 
of decent family, I should order you 
to marry him. Being what he is, I 
waive the right to your obedience.” 

Amy felt inclined to retort upon this, 
but seeing the folly of beginning a quar- 
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rel on a hypothetical case, when they 
had miraculously agreed upon the ac- 
tual circumstance, refrained. 


“It’s ruin for me,” he went on. “But 
that’s nothing to you.” 
‘‘Ambrose!” cried his wife. “She is 


not so unfeeling xs 


But he cut her short. 

“T have given the girl the right to 
choose,” he exclaimed, “and I'll abide 
by it! We must face the worst, and 
there’s an end of it.” 

He drove a little way in silence, and 
then, suddenly raising his voice as if 
to be heard over a tumult of protest, 
shouted : 

“Let no one mention it to me again!” 

Then ensued three weeks of porten- 
tous and miserable silence, on which 
not even the arrogance of Bowks dared 
to intrude. Notwithstanding his threat 
of foreclosure, he suffered the time to 
elapse without making a move. He be- 
gan, on the contrary, to exhibit symp- 
toms of sentimentality that would have 
been ludicrous in a boy of seventeen, 
but which in a man of his years seemed 
rather revolting. He spent hours 
swinging with his elbows on his gate; 
he would moon of an evening through 
Catling Dip and past the rectory gates 
in the hope of catching sight of Amy. 
Altogether he expended a great deal of 
time and attention to no purpose. 

Veringhame, on the other hand, pre- 
served an unaltered demeanor as he 
passed strictly through the routine of 
his days. What tempests raged within 
him nobody could have guessed, since 
even on those outbursts of wrath which 
he had never attempted to control, he 
now imposed a rigorous restraint; and 
at a cost which later became apparent. 

His sufferings did not escape the vigi- 
lance of his wife, and in the light of 
them, the delinquencies of forty years 
were forgotten. Her devotion re- 
doubled and was aimed with such sin- 
gleness of heart at his relief that no 
sacrifice, whether of herself or others, 
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seemed worthy of consideration. She 
began even to reproach her daughter 
for lack of duty and affection. She did 
not indeed give expression to this feel- 
ing in words, but none the less Amy 
was painfully aware of it. The un- 
complaining, silent resignation of her 
mother’s demeanor haunted the girl. 
That Mrs. Veringhame should have 
entertained for a moment the possibility 
of this marriage had been a great shock 
to Amy. To her it had seemed ludi- 
crous, unthinkable. In this attitude her 
father’s expressed intention of drop- 
ping the whole project should have for- 
tified her; but her mind was forever 
harking back to what she considered 
her mother’s treacherous defection. 
And the letters she received from 
her sisters in reply to her requests for 
advice only weakened her further. 
True, she had not dared to expose the 
actual circumstances of the case. She 
asked only for their opinion on ma- 
terial marriages; was it justifiable to 
marry for money? Hilda, who had 
married a rich man, replied that while 
it was conceivably possible to be happy 
without money if you loved a man 
enough, she had no ambition to try it. 
She found she had enough money and 
enough love to be as happy as she ever 
expected to be. Ethel, whose husband 
could barely make a living, was even 
more positive. “Nothing,” she wrote, 
“but such a home as we had could 
reconcile me to the way we have to live 
now. I don’t say ‘marry for money!’ 
But if you really love a man who hasn’t 
a cent, don’t let him marry you. On 
the other hand, it should be easier to 
learn to respect any one with money 
than it is to make money, or to live 
with a man you love without it—espe- 
cially if you have three children.” 
Thus blatantly expressed, the com- 
mon-sense view which both her sisters 
professed to take savored of rank cyni- 
cism. Yet Ethel, she knew, was a good 
wife and devoted mother. Was it pos- 


sible that underneath it all she har- 
bored regret, resentment even? Was 
there, perhaps, in every apparently suc- 
cessful marriage a submerged life of 
unexpressed and forever disappointed 
hopes? The material point of view, 
once placed before her, strongly re- 
enforced the other motives at work to 
disarm her resolution. 

For days at a time she would go 
about in a kind of stupor at the thought 
of what confronted her. Then, sud- 
denly, she would shake it off. After 
all, there was nothing to compel her 
to take the step. But the strained at- 
mosphere of the house, her father’s de- 
termined silence, her mother’s patient 
eyes, combined to undermine this feel- 
ing of independence. Her world was 
waiting for her to act. They at least 
depended on her. How long could she 
refuse to assist them? 

Then one day Mr. Veringhame was 
found insensible by the roadside. He 
had fallen from the trap; the horse 
was grazing quietly by his head. The 
laborers who found him brought him 
up to the house. The doctor diagnosed 
it as a stroke. Accustomed to the im- 
mediate and often violent expression of 
every mood that seized him, the re- 
straint he had imposed on himself for 
the past weeks had proved too much for 
the old man, whose sole remedy for his 
increasing worries had been increased 
potations of brandy. 

For three nights and days he lay, 
ashen and immobile, on his bed, his wife 
and daughter in constant attendance. 
During all that time Mrs. Veringhame 
never infringed the rule of silence he 
had imposed upon the subject of Amy’s 
marriage, but Amy read in every look 
and in every tone of her mother’s voice, 
a mute accusation. Sometimes as she 
surveyed the gaunt features on the bed 
she was ready to accuse herself. More 
often she rebelled angrily at the impu- 
tation that this was the outcome of her 
willfulness. But the strain of the past 











weeks and the almost unceasing vigil 
by the sick man’s bed gradually wore 
down her resistance, and on the eve- 
ning of the third day, when Mrs. Ver- 
inghamg came to relieve her from at- 
tendance, she said: 

“Tf he lives, mother, I’ll do it.” 

Mrs. Veringhame gave a low cry and 
embraced her; but Amy put her 
mother’s arms firmly away and left the 
room. 

The condition she had made exposed 
her to the fearful desire that her father 
might never recover. She realized that 
as she got into bed. Creeping out again, 
she knelt and prayed, confusedly, pas- 
sionately, that he might be spared, that 
the sacrifice might yet not be exacted 
of her, that somehow all might come 
right for all. 

The old man recovered. Slowly his 
iron constitution threw off this, the 
first, long-delayed attack to which his 
manner of living had rendered him lia- 
ble. He received the news of Amy’s 
decision without emotion of any sort. 

The delighted Bowks was a good deal 
mortified at the conditions Amy at- 
tached to her consent. He was not to 
attempt to see her before the wedding 
which, moreover, was to take place as 
quickly and as quietly as possible. He 
had anticipated the thrills and glories 
of a long engagement. He had pictured 
himself driving his future wife about 
the countryside, the envy of all be- 
holders. He had even thought of walk- 
ing through Catling Dip with her of 
an evening to show those village swains 
that it was not for lack of opportunity 
or attraction that he had never had a 
sweetheart before. However, he had 
won the main article and could afford 
to dispense with the others. He went 
up to London and spent more in one 
afternoon on jewelry than he had ever 
allowed himself for six months’ house- 
keeping. Amy threw it all into a 
drawer. His letter she left unanswered. 

With the publication of the banns the 
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secret was out. Amy did not hear~ 
them read, but Bowks attended regu- 
larly. He occupied the old squire’s pew 
in church, and from amidst the red 
curtains, carved oak, and armorial bear- 
ings his gross features beamed in per- 
spirant triumph. 

It must have been a terrible ordeal 
for the rector. As he read out in his 
great voice, “I publish the banns of 
marriage between Jacob Bowks, bach- 
elor, and Amy Dampier Veringhame, 
spinster, both of this parish,” there was 
a flutter of excitement in the congre- 
gation, quickly suppressed as he lifted 
his head and flashed an eagle look in 
the direction of the disturbance. 

“If any of you know cause or just 
impediment why these two persons 
should not be joined in holy matrimony, 
ye are to declare it.” 

For quite a minute he faced the peo- 
ple. Perhaps he was hoping for some 
one to protest. Then he snapped up 
the book, and in an unshaken voice 
gave out the hymn. For three succes- 
sive weeks he faced the ordeal without 
flinching. 

After the wedding Bowks drove his 
bride home through Catling Dip to the 
farm. She never spoke a word. Once 
or twice he attempted to draw a re- 
mark from her, as when he pointed 
with his whip at the railings when they 
were crossing the bridge, and observed 
that they were rotten. But she made 
no response. And gross and insolent 
as he had been with her father,-there 
was something in the girl’s demeanor 
which, coupled with his infatuation, 
awed him into submission to her mood, 

Inside the house he became a little 
more sure of himself. If she had not 
hated him so intensely she might have 
been touched by the rude, pathetic at- 
tempts he had made to brighten up the 
shabby little room. The chairs wore 
the chintz covers recommended by her 
mother, of a violent color and design, 
but preferable to the dingy horsehair 
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they concealed. The ceiling had been 
_replastered and the walls repapered 
with a pattern of some yellowish vege- 
table remotely resembling rhubarb. 

He cocked his head on one side and 
looked anxiously at her for approval. 

“Been and took all the pictures down 
so’s you can ’ang your own,” he said. 
“Mine can go upstairs somewheres.” 

She felt obliged to take some notice 
of his consideration, but could find 
nothing in her heart to say. She mur- 
mured a formal “thank you.” 

Slightly encouraged, he stretched out 
a great paw and touched her gloved 
hand. She withdrew it quickly. 

“Let’s look over the ’ouse,” he sug- 
gested. 

She suffered him to lead her upstairs. 

* ’Ere’s the bedroom ;” he said, strug- 
gling with a door still sticky with white 
paint. “’Er’ll wear easy arter a bit, 
shouldn’t wonder,” he added, wetting 
his broad thumb and passing it up the 
jamb. 

She entered the room. It was small 
and stuffy, the two casement windows 
being shut in spite of the heat. She 
opened one of them and leaned out. 
The smell of honeysuckle was heavy in 
the air, and the sounds of the farmyard 
from around the corner of the house 
filled the July noon with a long, sleepy 
murmur. The trees stood upon their 
dwarfed shadows; the heat shimmered 
before her eyes. 

“Hungry?” inquired Bowks. 

She shook her head. 

“It’s near dinner,” he said. 
’em to get it ready.” 

“T’ve got a headache. I would rather 
not eat anything,” she protested. “I 
think I’ll lie down for a little.” 

He looked at her in dismay. For a 
moment he was visited with misgivings. 
Nobody in his family had ever lain 
down_in the daytime, unless to die, and, 
his recent vows notwithstanding, he was 
not prepared to be saddled with an ail- 
ing wife. However, he decided to in- 


“T’ll tell 


dulge her for to-day. Later on he would 
feel more used to his situation and 
would insist on her keeping up and 
about unless he had a doctor’s recom- 
mendation to the contrary. 

“Well,” he said reflectively, “I ’ave 
some things to do. And I got to go 
into ’Arpleton to attend to some busi- 
ness.” 

He paused for a moment, leering at 
her. 

“Thought as you’d ask questions, 
raise objections to that,” he continued, 
somewhat crestfallen. ‘‘Most wives do, 
they say. But’—here he looked un- 
commonly sly—“you knows as you can 
trust your Jacob, don’t ’ee, dear?” 

This playful effort producing no re- 
sponse, he drew nearer to her. 

“So give us a kiss and I'll be off!” 

She stared at him in terror, 

“What’s to fear, love?” he 
“You be Mrs. Jacob now. 
need to fear anything now. You be 
the richest lady in the place. And I 
be the proudest man,” he added with 
an awkward attempt at compliment. 

He stole up once during the after- 
noon. She heard the stairs creak under 
his weight and shivered as she lay on 
the bed; but after listening at the door 
for a minute or two—hours they seemed 
to the frightened girl within—he tip- 
toed off again. 

The reprieve was only temporary; 
that fact she had to face. From the 
beginning she had indulged a wild hope 
or a fantastic faith that somehow the 
end she dreaded would never be 
reached. So far she had been able to 
defer the consequences of her decision, 
She had refused to see him, refused 
to wear his gifts; even since the wed- 
ding she had escaped his caresses. She 
had pleaded illness and so gained a few 
hours’ respite. But postponement was 
at an end now. She could do no more. 
He was going into Harpleton and 
would come home in the evening. She 
had to face the fact that then there 
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could be no more defetment. Nothing 
could save her; not prayers nor en- 
treaties, not feigned illness; nothing— 
unless in the next few hours she might 
die. 

All the afternoon she sat at the win- 
dow. She recalled how one hot after- 
noon in her childhood she had been 
forbidden to play in the garden until 
the shadow of the cedar had reached 
a certain place on the lawn. How slowly 
the black edge of the shadow had crept 
that day! Now, as she watched the 
shadows moving eastward and length- 
ening, they seemed to race. She could 
almost fancy she saw them move. If 
only the sun would stand still and the 
world be stationary at this hour forever 
and ever! 

Toward six o’clock she must have 
fallen asleep. It was dark when she 
awoke. After a puzzled minute in 
which she strove to 
recall where she was, 
she sat up. It must 
be quite late! She 
had meant to listen 
for the wheels of 
Bowks’ trap return- 
ing. Perhaps’ he had 
come back and was 
waiting downstairs 
for her to awaky 
She examined her 
watch in the moon- 
light, but could not 
read the time. While 
searching for the 
matches she heard a 
horse coming along 
the highroad, gallop- 
ing. At that pace it 
could never, she 
thought, be pulled up 
in time to enter 
Bowks’ gate. By 
leaning out of the 
window she could 
catch a glimpse of the 
road. Either the 
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horse was a runaway or the driver must — 


be*ignorant of the dangerous. curve, 
As she strained forward a trap flashed 
past her field of vision. 
she had detected, in the uncertain light, 
two figures in it, one of them standing 
and swinging his arm. It turned the 
corner without checking pace. She 
heard voices, cries of warning and 
alarm. 

For a few minutes she sat wonder- 
ing what it could mean to her. Her 
mind was preoccupied with apprehen- 
sions too grave to admit of sympathy 
















They drove away with a hilarious cheer from the rest and a good deal 
of humorous comment and coarse advice to the bridegroom. 


She thought 
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or even curiosity. Some deeper instinct 
urged her to steal bareheaded out of 
the house and down the hill. 

After listening at his wife’s door, 
Bowks had decided to leave her to her- 
self till he should have concluded his 
legal business in Harpleton with her 
father. An hour or two less, or more, 
meant nothing in the years of connubial 
bliss he was_ anticipating. 

He found Veringhame in the coffee 
room of the “Caertherling Arms,” in 
close conference with Drew, the lawyer. 

“All ’ere,” said Bowks  genially. 
“That’s the style. ‘Ere we are then.” 

He produced the necessary papers, 
the signatures were affixed and duly 
witnessed by Starey, the publican, and 
one or two customers introduced con- 
veniently from the bar. Veringhame 
pocketed the deeds. 

“I ’ope you're satisfied, sir,” said 
Bowks, holding out his vast hand. 

Veringhame ignored him. 

“Tt’s a comfort,” said Bowks expan- 
sively, “to feel that it’s all settled so 
agreeable to everybody.” 

“If it is settled,’ said Veringhame 
grimly. 

“What d’ee mean?” asked Bowks. 

“T’ve been learning from Mr. Drew 
here,” said Veringhame, “of the process 
called equity of redemption. Even 
after a property is forfeited, the mort- 
gagor has a right to redeem.” 

“What you got to redeem?” cried 
Bowks. “You got all your deeds back. 
I don’t lay any claim on your land.” 

“T must say, sir,’ the lawyer inter- 
vened, “that I don’t see how in this case 
you have any need to consider the ques- 
tion of redemption.” 

“You may think what you please, 
sir,” rejoined Veringhame caustically. 
“But I see no necessity for your say- 
ing anything.” 

Then Alec Starey congratulated the 
bridegroom, and Mr. Drew followed 
suit. With each compliment the health 
of the bride was drunk, then the health 
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of the bridegroom, the bride’s father, 
the bride’s mother; after that it was 
not thought necessary to particularlize 
any individual subject for felicitation, 
but the drinks flowed continuously in 
a sort of general good will. Mr. Drew 
left before this stage in the proceed- 
ings, and Bowks made an effort to go 
at the same time. 

“Mustn’t be out late now, you know,” 
he said with great importance. 

However, he was persuaded to stay 
only five minutes longer, after which 
time he was ready to assent to Starey’s 
solemn assertion that no man was sober 
on his wedding day who honestly meant 
to abjure his bachelor habits. 

“She'll think all the more of yer,” 
he said. 

Mr. Veringhame watched the pro- 
ceedings from a chair somewhat with- 
drawn from the rest of the company. 
There would have been nothing remark- 
able in this, which was his usual prac- 
tice, but to-night they missed those 
arrogant interruptions and dictatorial 
utterances with which he was wont to 
conclude somebody else’s argument or 
correct his assertions. 

It was past nine, nearer ten o’clock, 
before Bowks could tear himself away 
from the company, and it was then evi- 
dent he was in no condition to drive 
himself home. 

Veringhame pushed his way forward. 

“T shall drive you,” he announced. 

Bowks looked at the fierce face and 
some instinct of  self-preservation 
stirred in the drunkard, prompting him 
to demur. But Veringhame would 
brook no refusal. 

“| shall drive you,” he repeated. 

They drove away from the “Caer- 
thering Arms” with a hilarious cheer 
from the rest and a good deal of hu- 
morous comment and coarse advice to 
the bridegroom. After that, what hap- 
pened can only be matter of conjecture. 
We can picture the trap bowling 
along between the hedges under the 








full moon which striped the road with 
inky shadows of the elms. Bowks was 
probably overbearing and __ insolent. 
Fuddled by liquor, he may have ex- 
panded vaingloriously on the events of 
the day. Pedestrians whom they over- 
took gave evidence that the trap was 
going at a great pace and that’ one 
of the occupants was singing in a loud 
and drunken fashion. It is unlikely 
that Veringhame paid the smallest at- 
tention to his companion’s discourse. 
There was that in his mind which must 
have excluded all other matters. 
Within half a mile of Bowks’ farm 
he must have whipped up the mare, for 
they were going at top speed when Amy 
saw them. Past the gate they went at 
a gallop and around the corner on one 
wheel. We can imagine Bowks’ terror 
as it began to dawn on his drunken 
senses that he was in the power of a 
maniac. Down the hill they crashed. 
Lovers in the Dip heard Bowks squeal- 
ing with fear and saw the rector stand- 
ing strained forward over the foot- 
board, lashing the frightened mare. 
And so they came at full gallop to the 
bridge. Then Veringhame must have 
pulled violently at the near rein, for 
the folk on the road saw the mare 
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wrench suddenly around in her course — 
and paw frantically in the air, Vering- 
hame holding her up with a wrist of 
steel and cutting her again and again 
with the whip. Then horse, trap, and 
all crashed through the rotten railings 
into the river bed below. 

At the bottom of the Dip, Amy saw” 
figures running this way and that across 
the road, and heard their confused cries. 
As she reached the bridge they were lift- 
ing a man’s form out of the water. She 
stood unnoticed while they laid him on 
the bank. The head dangled in a loose, 
horrible manner. The moon shone cléar 
on the face of the man who had that 
day become her husband. She turned 
away in indescribable emotion, horror « 
at his sudden end conflicting in her soul 
with relief at her own escape. As she 
turned they were lifting another body 
from the river. 

“Doan’t ’ee look, Miss Amy,” said a 
girl kindly. 

But Amy had seen. His neck, too, 
was broken, and from a cut in his brow 
the blood flowed over his white hair 
and ashen countenance. There was a 
dignity and a triumph in the dead face 
which seemed to forbid mourning or 
regret. 


or 


THE SOLOIST 
HE twilight dropped her shadowed hood 


And silent in the meadow stood. 


Above the mountain’s purple bar 
Peered shyly down the dusk’s first star. 


And where the brooklet minstrels hide, 
They laid their reed-strung harps aside. 


The shadows ceased their ghostly dance, 
Half poised like one strange spells entrance. 


The leaves that gossip all the night 
Were hushed as if with quick delight. 


And all of this because a thrush 
P With golden prelude broke the hush! 


ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH, 
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The Last Sad Rites 


By Ethel M. Kelley 


Author of “An Engagement at Four,’’ “Over Here,” etc. 


As central might have heard it had she “‘listened in,’’ this short, sharp 


drama is unfolded over the telephone wires. 


Each actor is heard but 


for a moment in which his or her part is revealed, and then—curtain! 


ELEN FARQUAR answers the 
telephone and speaks to her 
daughter Muriel. 

No, dear. No, your father hasn’t 
come home yet. I expected him home 
to dinner, Probably some business 
complication. No, I’m not lonely. I 
always have my thoughts and a book 
worth reading. Stay as long as you 
like, dear. Yes, a long letter from 
Maisie. She'll stay on with the Blais- 
dales. Remember what that visit 
meant to you when you were sixteen. 
You were just as pretty—but she’s my 
baby. No, father didn’t have time. 
He’s not much interested in frills and 
furbelows. He didn’t seem very well. 
He complained of his head. I try not 
to worry. 

No, he hasn’t once this week, but 
then neither have you, dear. When 
Maisie comes home I won’t dine from a 
tray every night. Oh, I was only jok- 
ing! I love you to be gay, you know 
that. Run along, dear. 

Her daughter Muriel speaks to her 
uncle Henry. 

Hello, uncle Henry! This is Muriel. 
No, I’m not at home. I’ve been dining 
with some friends, and they’re going 
on to a little dance after. I just 
phoned. She’s all alone. She doesn’t 
know where father is. He doesn’t take 
the trouble to let her know. She’s so 
sweet she wouldn’t complain. She sits 
up there evening after evening. Be- 
sides, he isn’t very well. We’ve all 
been worried about him—and yet he 
won't stop his eternal business. 


Oh! Could you? I knew you would 
if you weren’t doing anything else. 
She’d love to have you spend an hour 
with her. I’d give up the dance, but 
she’d hate it. She is. She is probably 
the most unselfish. Yes, talk to her 
about it, if she’ll let you. Tell her it 
isn’t fair to any of us. She ought to 
exact it—don’t you think so, uncle 
Henry? I’m getting awfully out of 


humor with him, if he is my father. 
Good-by, uncle Henry. 

Uncle Henry to his younger brother 
Jim. 


Keep on ringing, central. Mr. James 


Farquar’s apartment? That you, Jim? 
Are you alone? Then I can talk with 
you. Muriel just called me. Worried 
about her father. Hasn’t been home 
much lately, I gather. Health going 
off. The child’s uneasy about him. Oh, 
Helen just sits up and waits for him. 
That fine mixture of fool and saint 
most encouraging to husbands like 
Norman. I don’t know how much she 
knows, Perhaps more than we give her 
credit for. 

What’s that? Yes, it is, It’s the same 
woman, I heard it to-day again. Nor- 
man’s there all the time. Of course, 
he can’t stand it. What’s the best thing 
to do? That’s right! Good idea! You 
do that, will you? I’m going around to 
see Helen. Good-by, Jim. 

His younger brother Jim to Ward 
Egan, a close friend of the family. 

No, I didn’t think you rang, central. 
I’m calling a number. Is Mr. Egan 
there? Is that you, Ward? This is 








Jim. Ward, I want a line on that Har- 
ris woman, Yes, woman! She’s got 
him—for good, I guess, this time. I 
want to know if we can do it with 
money. Oh! She isn’t? What kind is 
she? She could bleed him, couldn’t she? 
What does she want of him, then? 
Likes him! The deuce she does! That’s 
worse, and more of it. How do you 
know? Oh, Lucy. So she’s Lucy’s 
kind. That complicates it. I thought 
she was an out-and-outer. Norman’s 
getting old. Yes, I know he’s still 
handsome. He'll always have a way 
with women. He’s got all the fascina- 
tion of the family. Well, I’m no Turk 
‘tany rate What would you advise? 
That’s the way! You talk to Lucy. 
She knows about how the land lays. 
She’s a sensible girl. If Harris is 
mushy, she might try the mother, home, 
and heaven dope. Well, we'll leave it 
to Lucy, old man. Good-by, then. 

Ward Egan to Lucy Wright, a lily of 
the field, who yet does her own toiling 
and spinning. 

Hello, Lucy. This is Ward. I’m 
glad you like my choice of spring 
flowers. Nice colors, weren’t they? 
I’ve been busy. The market never 
sleeps. Well, I haven’t been lately. 
Sometimes I think I’ll get out—buy a 
grocery store or something. Never 
mind about me. How’s Lucy? Flour- 
ishing? How’s the crowd? Don’t tell 
me you’re not seeing Perry and Fred! 
Well, I thought so. They know a good 
thing. Oh! Soon—soon. Before you 
know it, we'll have a nice little dinner 
together somewhere. Say, Lucy, want 
to do me a favor? Well, it’s rather 
delicate. I should have come to ask you, 
but there’s a man coming in half an 
hour on business. Well, it’s this: You 
know Leonie Harris? I know she’s a 
friend of yours. They say she’s a real 
nice little woman—but—but—yes— 
yes, you get me. His family might 
make it unpleasant. Isn’t there some 
way to block it? If she’s any like you, 
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Lucy, she’s got a big heart. He’s got a 










lovely wife and two daughters. Tt ~ 


would kill ’em. 

Well, I want you to get her on the 
wire, Lucy, right now. Tell her to send 
him home early to-night. Then to-mor- 
row you go ’round and tell her what’s 
what. She can’t afford to. You know 
how to talk to her. You're the best 
ever. I’m crazy about you. Oh! Soon 
—soon! Good-by.” 

Lucy Wright to Leonie Harris, a 
weaker vessel of the Lucy variety. 

Ring ’em again, central. It’s a pri- 
vate number. Hello, is that you, 
Leonie? This is Lucy. Oh, all right, 
dear. How are you? So’mI. Tireder’n 
any dog you ever knew. Listen, Le- 
onie! Have you got a caller? I thought 
so. The same one who was there last 
night? I’m going to frame this so’s you 
can say “yes” and “no.” Understand 
me? Well—will you do something for 
me, Leonie? Send him home early— 
to oblige a friend. I know it’s none of 
my business, but I want you to, It’s 
none o’ your business, Leonie. That 
man’s got a wife and a family—two 
girls that just about worship him. 

Listen, Leonie, you don’t want to 
ruin their lives. They’re in society. 
The oldest one’s going with a rich 
young man, and the little one’s coming 
out next season. If there was a fuss in 
the papers—Leonie, you wouldn’t want. 
that for yourself. 

The trouble is, you’re fond of him— 
ain’t it? You don’t have to talk. I’m 
doing the talking. But, Leonie, what 
are you going to get out of it? 

One reason I called you like this to- 
night was that a friend of the family 
called me. So you see they’re on, all 
right—and out after him. You’d better 
get his hat on and bundle him out. I'll 
tell you what I know to-morrow. Will 
you do it? That’s a good little girl. 
Good-by, dearie. 

Leonie Harris to Doctor Branch- 
comb, the Farquar family physician, 
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' Oh, Doctor Branchcomb? This is 
Miss—Mrs. Harris, of Blank Central 
Park. Doctor Branchcomb, one of your 
patients, Mr.—Mr. Norman—Farquar 
—Norman—N orman Farquar, has been 
taken ill here. I don’t know. I don’t 
know. He’s—he’s unconscious. He had 

- just got up—to go—and he suddenly 
put his hand to his head—and fell! I— 
I can’t get him up, doctor. Will you 
come? Will you hurry? He’s—he’s 
purple. Hot on the base of his brain? 
Cold on his forehead? I will—doctor 
—I will—if I can bring myself to 
touch him—again. I can’t feel any 
pulse—oh, hurry. My God, doctor— 
hurry! 

Doctor Branchcomb to Mrs. Farquar. 

Mrs. Farquar, this is Doctor Branch- 
comb, Doctor Branchcomb. Thank 
you! I’m glad to hear yours. Mrs. 
Farquar, I know you’re a brave woman, 
and a strong one. Will you brace your- 
self to hear some bad news? I’m sorry 
to do it this way, but I can’t get hold 
of any member of your family. Yes— 
yes, your husband—is ill. Very ill. He 
was taken without warning. He is so ill 
that you must be prepared for any 
Yes, Mrs, Farquar, he is—dying. Yes 
—he is dead. He died before I reached 
him. Are you able to hold yourself to- 
gether while I tell you something that 
I want you to do? 

No, he was not at his office. In his 
club. I am not afraid to tell you. I’m 
trying to think of the best way to do it. 
He died at the house of—a friend. Of 
a friend. Yes—a woman. A Mrs. Har- 
ris, of Blank Central Park. I’m tele- 
phoning from that address. 

Don’t stop talking to me, Mrs. 
Farquar. Oh! I know I can be sure 
of you, but I want to hear the sound of 
your voice. That’s right. You are sit- 
ting, aren’t you? Shall I go on? 


I want you to help me think what is 
best to be done now. I have a physi- 
cian’s obligation to the authorities, and 
I must report it at once. There isn’t 
any way of—suppressing it, Mrs. 
Farquar. In fact—the—Mrs. Harris 
lost her head and called in the neigh- 
bors. There must be publicity. Don’t 
you see, the matter is public property— 
already? Well—my idea was for you 
to take charge here until we could have 
him moved. Is there plenty of air in 
the room you are in? I know you're 
not the fainting kind, but I want to be 
sure of the oxygen supply. 

Could you nerve yourself for what I 
ask—could you? I knew you could be 
depended on. Mrs. Harris has her in- 
structions. You both dined here, you 
and your husband. You left in your 
car to get your daughter from some 
place or other Oh! The Harri- 
sons’ dance—and came back to get your 
husband. Meantime he had _ been 
stricken. Will you bring Muriel? No, 
T don’t think it would be better to spare 
her. She’s a woman. She’s got to 
know. If she isn’t, I’ll make a woman 
of her. It wouldn’t be fair to her not 
to give her a chance. They told me 
at his house that Henry was on his way 
to you. You'll all come together. 

There’s just one more thing. Can 
you hear me? I’m speaking low. Mrs. 
Harris—whose guest you will be—was 
fond of your husband. She had made 
up her mind to-night, she tells me, not 
to see him again—for your sake—and 
that of your daughters. You see, she 
deserves something from us—a little 
consideration, if we can give it to her. 
Oh! I knew you would see, and I thank 
you for that assurance, 

No, there’s nothing to bring, Mrs. 
Farquar. I’ve talked to a great many 
brave women, but—— Yes, central, 
my party rang off, but don’t call her. 
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The Greatest Novel of the Year 


How the Story Began 


A wholly charming bit of femininity, Magda Vallincourt, a professional dancer, breaks 
hearts easily and unfeelingly. Her mother, embittered by her husband’s unjust repudiation 
of her, had early taught her daughter to take, but never to give, affection and love, and 
this becomes for Magda her code of life. Once, as a child, after a severe punishment by 
her father, Magda had gone to dance the ache away in the woods. An artist, Michael Quar- 
rington, at work there, had glimpsed her, and was enchanted by her whimsical grace. And, 
grown to young womanhood, though she has never seen Quarrington again, he alone of 
all the men Magda has known stands out—Saint Michael,” as she had dubbed him at their 

= first meeting. Then, one day, after an accident to her motor car, she is taken by her rescuer 
to his home near by. He recognizes her as the far-famed dancer, the Great Wielitzska— 
Magda uses her mother’s name in her profession. Over the teacups he arraigns her un- ne 
flinchingly for the havoc she has wrought in men’s lives. She listens, piqued that he should 
















































offer her frank denunciation instead of the customary male worship. Discussing virtue and ae 
its relation to art, he tells her of a little child whom he had once seen dancing in the woods, a 
the perfect embodiment, to him, of innocence and artistic achievement. Immediately -) 


Magda recognizes him as “Saint Michael,” but only when she is leaving does she reveal to 
him that she is his “little sprite of the woods.” And in his cry of “Yous You!” as she 
drives away, there is an infinitude of wistful yearning. 4 


CHAPTER VII. As she opened the door the twilight, i 


shot by quivering spears of light from 


a grindi ces the taxi . 
ITH a grinding of brakes the ta the fire’s dancing flames, seemed to rush 


slowed up and came to a stand- 


il at Friar’s Holm, tl sat out at her, bearing with it the mourn- i ’ 
ld QO a . “er : yr . Wand ful, heart-shaking music of some Rus- q 
old Queen Anne house which Magda .. 
soil Racial tk tuned A casein 5 sian melody. _Magda uttered a soft, b 
. 1 : half-amused ejaculation of impatience ! 


Once within the high wall inclosing 
the Old World garden in which it stood, 
it was easy enough to imagine oneself 
a hundred miles from town. Fir and 
cedar sentineled the house, and in the 
center of the garden there was a lawn 
of wonderful old turf, hedged round in 
summer by a riot of roses so that it 
gleamed like a great square emerald set 
in a jeweled frame. 

Magda entered the house and, cross- 


and switched on the lights. 
“All in the dark, Davilof ?” she asked 
in a practical tone of voice calculated to 
disintegrate any possible fabric of ro- ; 
mance woven of firelight and fifths. 
The flood of electric light revealed 
a large, lofty room, devoid of furniture 
except for a few comfortable chairs 
grouped together at one end of it and 
for a magnificent grand piano at the 
other. The room appeared doubly large 
ing the cheerfully lit hall, threw open by reason of the fact that the whole of 3 
the door of a room whence issued the one wall was taken up by four immense 
sound of some one, obviously a first- panels of looking-glass, cleverly fitted 
rate musician, playing the piano. together so that in effect the entire wall 
‘“‘The Lamp of Destiny’? began in the December number. 
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was composed of a single enormous mir- 
ror. It was in front of this mirror that 
Magda practiced. The remaining three 
walls were hung with priceless old 
tapestry woven of somber greens and 
grays. 

As she entered the room a man rose 
quickly from the piano and came for- 
ward to meet her. There was a kind 
of repressed eagerness in the action, as 
if he had been waiting with impatience 
for her coming. 

He was a striking-looking man, tall, 
and built with the slender-limbed grace 
of a foreigner. Golden-brown hair, 
worn rather longer than fashion dictates, 
waved crisply over his head, and the 
mustache and small Vandyke beard 
which partially concealed the lower part 
of his face were of the same warmly 
golden color. 

The word “musician” was written all 
over him—in the supple, capable hands, 
in the careless stoop of his loosely knit 
shoulders, and, more than all, in the 
imaginative hazel eyes with their curi- 
ous mixture of abstraction and fire. 
They rather suggested lightning playing 
over some dreaming pool. 

Magda held out her hand carelessly. 

“We shall have to postpone the prac- 
tice as I’m so late, Davilof,” she said. “I 
had a smash-up in the fog. My car ran 
into a bus and “ 

“And you are hurt?” Davilof broke 
in sharply, his voice edged with fear. 

“No, no,” hastily. “I was stunned 
for a minute, and then afterward I 
fainted, but I’m quite intact otherwise:” 

“You are sure—sure?” 

“Quite.” Hearing the keen anxiety 
in his tones, she smiled at him reassur- 
ingly and held out a friendly hand. 
“T’m all right—really, Antoine.” 

He took the hand in both his. 

“Thank God!” he said fervently. 

Antoine Davilof had lived so Jong in 
England that he spoke without trace of 
accent, though he sometimes gave an 
un-[nglish twist to the phrasing of a 


sentence, but his quick emotion and the | 
simplicity with which he made no effort 
to conceal it stamped-him unmistakably 
as a foreigner. 

A little touched, Magda allowed her 
hand to remain in his. 

“Why, Davilof!”’ she chided him 
laughingly. “You’re quite absurdly up- 
set about it!” 

“T could not have borne it if you had 
been hurt,” he declared. vehemently. 
“You ought not to go about by yourself. 
It’s horrible to think of you—in a street 
accident—alone !” 

“But I wasn’t alone. A man who was 
in the other half of the accident, the 
motor-bus half, played the good Sa- 
maritan and carried me into his house, 
which happened to be close by. He 
looked after me very well, I assure 
you.” 

Davilof released her hand abruptly. 
His face darkened. 

“And this man? 
demanded jealously. 
of any man—a 
you.” 

“Nonsense! Would you have pre- 
ferred me to remain lying in the middle 
of the road?” 

“You know I would not. But I'd 
rather some woman had looked after 
you. Do you know who the man was?” 

“T did not—at first.” 

“But you do now?” 
was it?” 

“No one you know, I think,” she an- 
swered provokingly. 

His eyes flashed. 

“Why are you making a mystery about 
it?” he asked suspiciously. ‘You're 
keeping something from me! Who was 
this man? Tell me his name!” 

Magda froze. 

“My dear Antoine! Why this air of 
high tragedy?” she said lightly. “And 
what on earth has it to do with you who 
the man was?” 

“You know what it has to do with 
me !” 


Who was he?” he 
“T hate to think 
stranger—touching 


quickly. “Who 
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“With my accompanist?” she asked, 
raising her brows delicately. 

“No!” he answered, with sudden vio- 
lence. “With the man who loves you! 
I’m that—and you know it, Magda! 
Could I play for you as I do if I did 
not understand your every mood and 
emotion? You know I couldn’t! And 


then you ask what it matters to me when 
some unknown man has held you in his 
arms, carried you into his house—kissed 
you, perhaps, while you were uncon- 
His imagination ran suddenly 


scious |” 
riot. 

“Stop! You’r going too far!” Magda 
checked him sharply. “You're always 
telling me you love me. I don’t want 
to hear it.” She paused, then added 
cruelly: “I want you for playing my 
accompaniments, Davilof. That’s all. 
Do you understand?” 

His eyes blazed. With a quick move- 
ment he stepped in front of her. 

“T’m a man—as well as an accom- 
panist,” he said hoarsely. “One day 
you'll have to reckon with the man, 
Magda!” 

There was a new, unaccustomed qual- 
ity in his voice. Hitherto she had not 
taken his ardor very seriously. He was 
a Pole and a musician, with all the tem- 
perament that might be expected from 
such a combination, and she had let it 
go at that, pushing his love aside with 
the careless hand of a woman to whom 
the incense of men’s devotion has been 
so freely offered as to have become a 
commonplace. But now the new ring 
of determination, of something unex- 
pectedly dogged in his voice, poignantly 
recalled the warning uttered by Lady 
Arabella earlier in the day. 

Magda’s nerve wavered. A momen- 
tary panic assailed her. Then she in- 
tuitively struck the right note. 

“Ah, Davilof, don’t worry me now 
—not to-night!’ she said appealingly. 
“T’m tired. It’s been a bit of a strain— 
the accident and—and ij 


“Forgive me!” In a moment he was 


Destiny 

all penitence, overwhelmed with com- 
punction. “Forget it! I’ve behaved like 
a brute. I ought to have seen that you 
were worn out.” 

He was beside himself with remorse. 

“Tt’s all right, Antoine.” She smiled 
forgiveness at him. “Only I felt—I felt 
I couldn’t stand anything more to-night. 
I suppose it’s taken it out of me more 
than I knew—the shock, and fainting 
like that.” 

“Of course it has. You ought to rest. 
I wish,” he added distractedly, “Mrs. 
Grey were in.” 

“Is she not?” 

“No. The maid told me she was out 
when I came, and she hasn’t returned 
yet.” 

“She’s been held up by the fog, I ex- 
pect,” answered Magda. “Never mind. 
I'll sit here in this big chair and you 
shall switch off these glaring lights and 
play to me, Antoine. That will rest me 
better than anything.” 

She was a little sorry for the man, 
trying to make up to him for the pain 
she knew she had inflicted a moment be- 
fore, and there was a dangerous sweet- 
ness in her voice. 

Davilof’s eyes kindled. He stooped 
swiftly and kissed her hand. 

“You are too good to me!” he said 
huskily. 

Then, while she lay back restfully in 
a chair which he heaped with cushions 
for her, he played to her, improvising 
as he played—slow, dreaming melodies 
which soothed and lulled, but held al- 
ways an undertone of passionate ap- 
peal. The man himself spoke in his 
music; his love pleaded with her in its 
soft, beseeching cadences. 

But Magda failed to hear it. Her 
thoughts were elsewhere, back with the 
man who, that afternoon, had first res- 
tued her and afterward treated her with 
a blunt candor which had been little less 
than brutal. She felt sore and resent- 
ful, smarting under the keen dismayed 
sense of surprise_and injustice as a child 
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may feel who receives a blow instead of 
an anticipated caress. 

Indulged and flattered by every one 
‘with whom she came in contact, it had 
been like a slap in the face to find some 
one—more particularly some one of the 
masculine persuasion—who, far from 
bestowing the admiration and homage 
she had learned to look for as a right, 
quite openly regarded her with con- 
temptuous disapproval and made no 
bones about telling her so. 

His indictment of her had left noth- 
ing to the imagination. She felt 
stunned, and for the first time in her 
life, a little unwilling doubt of herself 
assaulted her. Was she really anything 
at all like the woman Michael Quarring- 
ton had pictured? A woman without 
heart or conscience—the “kind of 
woman he had no place for?” 

She winced a little at the thought. It 
was strange how much she minded his 
opinion—the opinion of a man whom 
she had only met by chance and whom 
she was very unlikely ever to meet 
again. He himself had certainly 
evinced no anxiety to renew the ac- 
quaintance. And this, too, fretted her 
in some unaccountable way. 

She could not analyze her own emo- 
tions. She felt hurt and angry and 
ashamed in the same breath, and all be- 
cause an unknown man, an absolute 
stranger, had told her in no measured 
terms exactly what he thought of her! 

Only—he was not really quite a stran- 
ger! He was the “Saint Michael” of 
her childhood’s days, the man with 
whom she had unconsciously compared 
those other men whom the passing years 
had brought into her life—and always to 
their disadvantage. 

That first time she had seen him in 
the woods at Coverdale was the “day 
when Hugh Vallincourt had beaten her ; 
she had been smarting with the physical 
pain and humiliation of it. And now, 
this second time they had met, she had 
been once more forced to endure that 


strange and unaccustomed experience © 
called pain. Only this time she felt as 
if her soul had been beaten, and it was 
Saint Michael himself who had scourged 
her. 

The door at the far end of the room 
opened suddenly and a welcome voice 
broke cheerfully across the bitter cur- 
rent of her thoughts. 

“Well, here Iam at last! Has Magda 
arrived home yet ?” 

Davilof ceased playing abruptly and 
the speaker paused on the threshold of 
the room, peering into the dusk. Magda 
rose from her seat by the fire and 
switched on one of the electric burn- 
ers. 

“Yes, here Iam,” she said. “Did you 
get held up by the fog, Gillian?” 

The newcomer advanced into the cir- 
cle of light. She was a small, slight 
woman, though the furs she was wear- 
ing served to conceal the slenderness of 
her figure. Some one had once said of 
her that “Mrs. Gray was a charming 
study in sepia.” The description was 
not inapt. Eyes and hair were brown 
as a beechnut, and a scattering of golden- 
brown freckles emphasized the warm 
tints of a skin as soft as velvet. 

“Did I get held up?” she repeated. 
“My dear, I walked miles—miles, I tell 
you!—in that hideous fog. And then 
found I’d been walking entirely in the 
wrong direction! I fetched up some- 
where down Notting Hill Gate way, and 
at last by the help of Heaven and a po- 
liceman discovered the tube station. So 
here I am. But if I could have come 
across a taxi I’d have been ready to buy 
it, I was so tired!” 

“Poor dear!” Magda was duly sym- 
pathetic. “We'll have some tea. You'll 
stay, Davilof ?” 

“T think not, thanks. I’m dining out,” 
he said, with a glance at his watch. 
“And I shan’t have too much time to get 
home and change, as it is.” 

Magda held out her hand. 
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He played to her, 

improvising as 

he played—slow, 

dreaming melodies soothed and 

lulled, but held an undertone 
of passionate appeal. 


which 


always 


“Good-by, then. Thank you for keep- 
ing me company till Gillian came.” 

There was a subtle sweetness of grati- 
tude in the glance she threw at him 
which fired his blood. He caught her 
hand and carried it to his lips. 

“The thanks are mine,” he said in 
a stifled voice. And swinging round on 
his heel he left the room abruptly, quite 
omitting to make his farewells to Mrs. 
Grey. 

The latter looked across at Magda 
with a gleam of mirth in her brown eyes. 
Then she shook her head reprovingly. 

“Will you never learn wisdom, 
Magda?” she asked, subsiding into a 

chair and extending a pair of neatly shod 
feet to the fire’s warmth. 


Magda laughed a little. 

“Well, it won’t be the fault of my 
friends if I don’t!” she returned rue- 
fully. ‘“Marraine expended a heap of 
eloquence over my misdeeds this after- 
noon.” 

“Lady Arabella? I’m glad to hear it. 
Though she has about as much chance 
of producing any permanent result as 
the gentleman who occupied his leisure 
time in rolling a stone uphill.” 

“Cat! Magda made a small grimace 
at her. “Ah, here’s some tea!” Mel- 
rose, known among Magda’s friends as 
‘the perfect butler,” had come noise- 
lessly into the room and was arranging 
the tea paraphernalia with the reveren- 
tial precision of one making preparation 
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for some mystic rite. “Perhaps when 
you've had a cup you'll feel more ami- 
able. That is, if I give you lots of 
sugar.” 

“What was the text of Lady Ara- 
bella’s homily?” inquired Gillian pres- 
ently, as she sipped her tea. 

“Oh, that boy, Kit Raynham,” re- 
plied Magda impatiently. “It appears 
I’m blighting his young prospects—his 
professional ones, I mean. Though I 
don’t quite see why an attack of calf 
love for me should upset his work as 
an architect!” 

“T do—if he spends his time sketch- 
ing ‘the Wielitzska’ in half a dozen dif- 
ferent poses instead of making plans 
for a garden city.” 

Magda smiled involuntarily. 

“Does he do that?” she said. 
how ridiculous of him!” 

“Tt’s merely indicative of his state 
of mind,” returned Gillian. She gazed 
meditatively into the fire. “You know, 
Magda, I think it will mean the end of 
our friendship when Coppertop reaches 
years of discretion.” 

Coppertop was Gillian’s small son, a 
young person of seven, who owed his 
cognomen to the crop of flaming red 
curls which adorned his round button of 
a head. 

Magda laughed. 

“Pouf! By the time that happens 

shall be quite old—and harmless.” 

Gillian shook her head. 

“Your type is never harmless, my 
dear. Unless you fall in love, you'll be 
an unexploded mine till the day of your 
death.” 

“That nearly occurred to-day, by the 
way,” vouchsafed Magda tranquilly. 
“In which case’”—smiling—‘you’d have 
been spared any further anxiety on 
Coppertop’s account.” 

“What do you mean?” demanded Gil- 
lian, startled. 

“T mean that I’ve had an adventure 
this afternoon. We got smashed up in 
the fog.” 


“But 


“Oh, my dear! How dreadful! How = 


2? 


did it happen 
“Something collided with the car and 
shot us bang into a motor bus, and then, 
almost at the same moment, something 
else charged into us from behind. So 
there was a pretty fair mix-up.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me before? Was 
any one badly hurt? And how did you 
get home?” Gillian’s questions poured 
out excitedly. 

“No, no one was badly hurt. I got 
a blow on the head, and fainted. So 
a man who'd been inside the bus we 
ran into performed the rescuing stunt. 
His house was close by, and he carried 
me in there and proceeded to dose me 
with sal volatile first and tea afterward. 
He wound up by presenting me with an 
unvarnished summary of his opinion of 
the likes of me.” 

There was an unwontedly hard note 
in Magda’s voice as she detailed the aft- 
ernoon’s events, and Gillian glanced at 
her sharply. 

“T don’t understand. Was he a strait- 
laced prig who disapproved of dancing, 
do you mean?” 

“Nothing of the sort. He had a most 
comprehensive appreciation of the art 
of dancing. His disapproval was en- 
tirely concentrated on me—personally.” 

“But how could it-be—since he didn’t 
know you?” 

Magda gave a little grin. 

“You mean that it would have been 
quite comprehensible if he had known 
me?” she observed ironically. 

The other laughed. 

“Don’t be so provoking! You know 
perfectly well what I meant! You de- 
serve that I should answer ‘yes’ to that 
question.” 

“Do, if you like.” 

“T would, only I happen to know you 
a great deal better than you know your- 
self.” 

“What do you know about me, then, 
that I don’t?” 















Gillian’s nice brown eyes smiled across 
at her, 

“I know that, somewhere inside you, 
you've got the capacity for being as 
sweet and kind and tender and self-sacri- 
ficing as any woman living, if only 
something would happen to make it 
worth while. I wish,” she added fer- 
vently, “I wish to Heaven you'd fall in 
love!” 

“I’m not likely to,” said Magda 
shortly. “I’m in love with my art. It 
gives you a better return than love for 
any man.” 

“No,” answered Gillian quietly. “No. 
You’re wrong. Tony died when we’d 
only been matried a year, But that 
year was worth the whole of the rest 
of life put together. And,” very softiy, 
“T’ve got Coppertop.” 

Magda leaned forward suddeuly and 
kissed her. 

“Dear Gillyflower!” she said. “I’m so 
glad you feel like that, bless you! I 
wish I could! But I never shall. I 
was soured in the making, I think.” 
Magda laughed rather forlornly. “I 
don’t trust love. It’s the thing that 
hurts and tortures and breaks a woman 
—~as my mother was hurt and tortured 
and broken.” She paused. “No, pre- 
serve me from falling in love!’ she 
added more lightly. ‘A loaf of bread, 
and thou beside me in the wilderness,’ 
doesn’t appeal to me in the least.” 

“It will one day,” retorted Gillian 
oracularly. “In the meantime you might 
go on telling me about the man who 
fished you out of the smash. Was he 
young? And good looking? Perhaps 
he is destined to be your fate,” she 
added teasingly. 

“He was rather over thirty, I should 
think. And good looking—quite. But 
he ‘hates my type of woman,’ you'll be 
interested to know. So that you can 
put your high hopes back on the top 
shelf again.” 

“Not at all,” declared Gillian briskly. 
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“There’s nothing like beginning with a 
little aversion.” 

Magda smiled reminiscently. 

“If you'd been present at our inter- 
view, you'd realize that ‘a little aver- 
sion’ is a cloying euphemism for the 
feeling exhibited by my late preserver.” 

“What was he like, then?” 

“At first, because I wouldn’t take the 
sal volatile—you know how I detest the 
stuff !—and sit still where he’d put me 
like a good little girl, he ordered me 
about as if I were a child of six. He 
absolutely bullied me! Then it appar- 
ently occurred to him to take my moral 
welfare in hand, and I should judge he 
considers that Jezebel and Delilah were 
positively provincial in their methods as 
compared with me.” 

“Nonsense! If he didn’t know you, 
why should he suppose himself com- 
petent to form any opinion about you 
at all—good, bad, or indifferent?” 

“T don’t know,” replied Magda slowly. 
Then, speaking with sudden defiance, 
“Yes, I do know! A pal of his had— 
had cared about me some time or other, 
and I’d turned him down. That’s why.” 

“Oh, Magda!” There was both re- 
proach and understanding in Géillian’s 
voice. 

Magda shrugged her shoulders. 

“Well, if he wanted to pay off old 
scores on his pal’s behalf, he suc- 
ceeded,” she said mirthlessly. 

Gillian looked at her in surprise. She 
had never seen Magda quite like this be- 
fore. Her somber eyes held a curious 
strained look like those of some wild 
thing of the forest caught in a trap 
and in pain. 

“And you don’t know who he was 
—I mean the man who came to your 
help and then lectured you?” 

“Yes, I do. It was Michael Quar- 
rington, the artist.” 


“Michael Quarrington? Why, he has , 


the reputation of being a most charm- 
ing man!” 
Magda stared into the fire. 
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“T dare say he might have—a good 
deal of charm,” she said slowly, “if he 
cared to exert it. Apparently, however, 
he didn’t think I was worth the effort.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Shouts of mirth came jubilantly from 
the mirror room as Davilof made his 
way thither one afternoon a few days 
later. The shrill peal of a child’s laugh- 
ter rose gayly above the lower note of 
women’s voices, and when the accom- 
panist opened the door it was to discover 
Magda completely engrossed in giving 
Coppertop a first dancing lesson, while 
Gillian sat stitching busily away at some 
small nether garments afflicted with 
rents and tears in sundry places. Every 
now and again she glanced up with 
softly amused eyes to watch her son’s 
somewhat unsteady efforts in the Terp- 
sichorean art. 

Coppertop, a slim young reed in his 
bright-green knitted jersey, was clinging 
with one hand to a wooden bar attached 
to the wall, which served Magda for 
the “bar practice” which constitutes a 
part of every dancer’s daily work, while 
Magda, holding his other hand in hers, 
essayed to instruct him in the principle 
of “turning out,” that flexible turning 
of the knees toward the side which 
gives so much facility of movement. 

“Point your toes sideways—so,” di- 
rected Magda. “This one toward me— 
like that.” She stooped and placed his 
foot in position. “Now, kick out! Try 
to kick me!” 

Coppertop tried and succeeded, greet- 
ing his accomplishment with shrieks of 
delight. 

It was just at this moment that Da- 
vilof appeared on the scene, pausing 
abruptly in the doorway as he caught 
sight of Magda’s laughing face bent 
above the fiery red head. There was 
something very charming in her expres- 
sion of eager, light-hearted abandonment 
to the fun of the moment. 


At the sound of the opening door 
Coppertop wriggled out of her grasp 
like an eel, twisting his lithe young 
body round to see who the new arrival 
might be. His face fell woefully as he 
caught sight of Davilof. 

“Oh, you can’t never have come 
a’ready to play for the Fairy Lady!” 
he exclaimed in accents of dire disap- 
pointment. 

“Fairy Lady” »was the name he had 
bestowed upon Magda when, very early 
in their acquaintance, she had _per- 
formed for his sole and particular bene- 
fit a maturer edition of the dance she 
had evolved as a child—the dance with 
which she had so much astonished Lady 
Arabella. Nowadays it figured promi- 
nently on her program as “The Ha- 
madryad,’ and was enormously popu- 
lar. 

“Tt’s not never three o’clock!” wailed 
Coppertop disconsolately, as Davilof 
dangled his watch in front of him. 

“T think it is, small son,” interpolated 
Gillian, gathering together her sewing 
materials. “Come along. We must 
leave the Fairy Lady to practice now, 
because she’s got to dance to half the 
people in London to-morrow.” 

“Must I really go?” appealed Copper- 
top, beseeching Magda with a pair of 
melting green eyes. 

She dropped a light kiss on the top 
of his red curls. 

“’Fraid so, Coppertop,” she said. 
“You wouldn’t want Fairy Lady to 
dance badly and tumble down, would 
you?” 

But Coppertop was not to be taken in 
so easily. 

“Huh!” 


he scoffed. “You couldn’ 


tumble down—not never !” 


“Still, you mustn’t be greedy, Top- 
kins,” urged Magda persuasively. “Re- 
member all the grown-up peoople who 
want me to dance to them! I can’t keep 
it all for one little boy.” 

He stared at her for a moment in si- 
lence. Suddenly he flung his arms 
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round her slender hips, clutching her 
tightly, and hid his face against her 
skirt. 

“Oh, Fairy Lady, you are so booful 
—so booful!” he whispered in a smoth- 
ered voice. Then, with a big sigh: “But 
one little boy won’t be greedy.” He 
turned to his mother. “Come along, 
mummie!”’ he commanded superbly. 
And he trotted out of the room beside 
her with his small head well up. 

Left alone, Davilof and Magda 
smiled across at one another. 

“Funny little person, isn’t he?” she 
said. 

The musician nodded. 

“Grown-ups might possibly envy the 
freedom of speech permitted to child- 
hood,” he said quietly. Then, still more 
quietly: “ ‘Fairy Lady, you are so beau- 
tiful!’ ” 

“But you're not a child, so don’t poach 
Coppertop’s preserves!” retorted Magda 
swiftly. “Let’s get to work, Antoine. 
(’ll just change into my practice kit 
and then I want to run through the 
Swan Maiden’s dance. You fix the 
lighting.” 

She vanished into an adjoining room, 
while Davilof proceeded to switch off 
most of the burners, leaving only those 
which illumined the space in front of the 
big mirror. The remainder of the big 
room receded into a gray twilight en- 
circling the patch of luminance. 

Presently Magda reappeared wearing 
a loose tunic of some white, silken ma- 
terial, girdled at the waist, but yet leav- 
ing her with perfect freedom of limb. 

Davilof watched her as she came 
down the long room with the feather- 
light, floating walk of the trained 
dancer, and something leaped into his 
eyes which was very different from 
mere admiration—something that, taken 
in conjunction with Lady Arabella’s 
caustic comments of a few days ago, 
might have warned Magda had she seen 
it. 

But with her thoughts preoccupied 
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by the work in hand she failed to no- 
tice it, and, advancing till she faced 
the great mirror, she executed a few 
steps in front of it, humming the motif 
of the “Swan Maiden” music under her 
breath. 

“Play, Antoine,” she threw at him 
over her shoulder. 

Davilof hesitated, made a movement 
toward her, then wheeled round ab- 
ruptly and went to the piano. A mo- 
ment later the exquisite, smoothly rip- 
pling music which he had himself writ- 
ten for the Swan Maiden dance purled 
out into the room. 

The story of the Swan Maiden had 
been taken from an old legend which 
told of a beautiful maiden and the youth 
who loved her. 

According to the narrative, the pair 
were unfortunate enough to incur the 
displeasure of the evil fairy Ritmagar, 
and the latter, in order to punish them, 
transformed the maiden into a white 
swan, thus separating the hapless lovers 
forever. Afterward, the disconsolate 
youth, bemoaning the cruelty of fate, 
used to wander daily along the shores 
of the lake where the maiden he loved 
was compelled to dwell in her guise of 
a swan, and eventually Ritmagar, ap- 
parently touched to a limited compas- 
sion, permitted the Swan Maiden to 
resume her human form once a day 
during.the hour immediately preceding 
sunset. But the condition was attached 
that she must always return to the lake 
before the sun sank below the horizon, 
when she would be compelled to reas- 
sume her shape of a swan. Should 
she fail to return by the appointed time, 
death would be the inevitable conse- 
quence. 

Every reader of fairy tales, and cer- 
tainly any one who knows anything at 
all about being in love, can guess the 
sequel. Comes a day when the lovers, 
absorbed in their love-making, forget 
the flight of time, so that the unhappy 
maiden returns to the shore of the lake 
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' #0 find that the sun has already dipped 
below the horizon. She falls on her 
knees, beseeching the witch Ritmagar 
for mercy, but no answer is vouchsafed, 
and gradually the Swan Maiden finds 
herself growing weaker and weaker un- 
til at last death claims her. 

A dance, based upon this legend, had 
been devised for Magda in conjunction 
with Vladimir Ravinski, the brilliant 
Russian dancer, he taking the lover’s 
part; and the whole tragic little drama 
was designed to terminate with a solo 
dance by Magda as the dying Swan 
Maiden. Davilof had written the music 
for it, and the dance was to be per- 
formed at the Imperial Theater for the 
first time the following week. 

Davi'of played ever more and more 
softly as the dance drew to its close. 
The note of lament sounded with in- 
creasing insistence through the slowing 
ripple of the accompaniment, and at last, 
as Maeda sank to the ground in a pite- 
ous attitude which somehow suggested 
both the drooping grace of a dying swan 
and the innocence and helplessness of 
the hapless maiden, the music died away 
into silence. 

There was a little pause. Then Da- 
vilof sprang to his feet. 

“By God, Magda! You’re magnifi- 
cent!” he exclaimed, with the spontane- 
ous appreciation of one genuine artist 
for another. 

Magda raised her head and looked up 
at him with vague, startled eyes. She 
still preserved the pose on which the 
dance had ceased, and had hardly yet 
returned to the world of reality from 
that magic world into which her art 
had transported her. 

The burning enthusiasm in Davilof’s 
excited tones recalled her abruptly. 

“Was it good—was it really good?” 
she asked a little shakily. 

“Good?” he said. “It was superb!” 

He held out his hands and she laid 
hers in them without thinking, allow- 
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rs 


ing him to draw her to her feet beside 
him. 

She stood quite still, breathing rather 
quickly from her recent exertions and 
supported by the close clasp of his hands 
on hers. Her lips were a little parted, 
her slight breast rose and fell unevenly, 
and a faint rose color glowed beneath 
the ivory pallor of her skin. 

Suddenly Davilof’s grip tightened. 

“You beautiful thing!” he exclaimed 
huskily. “Magda!” 

The next moment, with a swift, un- 
governed movement he caught her to 
him and was crushing her in his arms. 

“Antoine! Let me go!” 

But the pressure of her soft, pulsing 
body against his own sent the blood rac- 
ing through his veins. He smothered 
the words with his mouth on hers, kiss- 
ing her breathless with a headlong pas- 
sion which defied restraint, slaking his 
longing for her as a man denied water 
may at last slake his thirst at some sud- 
denly discovered pool. 


Magda felt herself powerless as a 


leaf caught up in a whirlwind. Swept 
suddenly into the hot vehemence of a 
man’s desire while she was yet unstrung 
and quivering from the emotional strain 
of the Swan Maiden’s dance, every 
nerve of her quickened to a tingling 
sentience by the underlying passion of 
the music. 

With an effort she wrenched herself 
out of his arms and ran from him 
blindly into the farthest corner of the 
room. She had no clear idea of making 
for the door, but only of getting away, 
anywhere, heedless of direction. 

An instant later she was standing with 
her back to the wall, leaning helplessly 
against the ancient tapestry which 
clothed it. In that dim corner of the 
vast room her slim figure showed faintly 
limned against its blurred greens and 
grays like that of some pallid statue. 

“Go! Go away!” she gasped. 

Davilof laughed triumphantly. 
Nothing could hold him now. The bar- 
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riers of use and habit were down ir- 
revocably. 

“Go away?” he said. 
going away.” 

He strode straight across the space 
which intervened between them. She 
watched his coming with dilated eyes. 
Her hands, palms downward, were 
pressed hard against the woven surface 
of the tapestry on either side of her. 

As he approached she shrank back, 
her whole body taut and_ straining 
against the wall. Then she bent her 
head and flung up her arms, curving 
them to shield her face. Davilof could 
just see the rounded whiteness of them, 
glimmering like pale pearl next the satin 
sheen of night-black hair, 

With a stifled cry he sprang forward 
and gripped them in his strong, supple 
hands, drawing them down inexorably. 

“Kiss me!” he demanded fiercely. 
“Magda, kiss me!” 

She shook her head, struggling for 
speech. 

“No!” she gasped. “No!” 

She glanced desperately round, but 
he had her hemmed in, prisoned against 
the wall. 

“Kiss me! 


“No, I’m not 


” 


he repeated unsteadily. 
“You—you’d better, Magda.” 


“And if I don’t?” She forced the 
words through her stiff lips. 

“But you will!” he said hoarsely. 
“You will!’ 

There was a dangerous note in his 
voice. The man had got beyond the 
stage to be played with. In the silence of 
the room Magda could hear his labored 
breathing, feel his heart leaping against 
her own soft breast crushed against his. 
It frightened her. 

“You'll let me go if I do?” The 
words seemed to run into each other in 
her helpless haste. 

“T’ll let you go.” 

“Very well.” 

Slowly, reluctantly she lifted her face 
to his and kissed him. But the touch 


of her lips on his scattered the last 
vestige of his self-control. 

“My beloved! Beloved!” 

He seized her roughly in his arms. 
She felt his kisses overwhelming her, 
burning against her closed eyelids, bruis- 
ing her soft mouth and throat. 

“T love you—worship you!” 

“Let me go!” she cried shrilly, strug- 
gling against him. “Let me go—you 
promised it!” 

He released her, drawing slowly back, 
his arms falling unwillingly away from 
her. 

“Oh, yes,” he muttered confusedly. 
“T did promise.” 

The instant she felt his grip relax, 
Magda sprang forward and switched on 
the center burners, flooding the room 
with a blaze of light, and in the sudden 
glare she and Davilof stood staring si- 
lently at each other. 

With the springing up of the lights it 
was as if a spell had broken. The 
strained, hunted expression left Magda’s 
face. She wasn’t frightened any longer. 
Davilof was no more the man whose 
sudden passion had surged about her, 
threatening to break down all defenses 
and overwhelm her. He was just Da- 
vilof, her accompanist, who, like half 
the men of her acquaintance, was more 
or less in love with her and who had 
overstepped the boundary which she 
had very definitely marked out between 
herself and him. 

She regarded him stormily. 

“Have you gone mad?” she asked con- 
temptuously, 

He returned her look, his eyes curi- 
ously brilliant. Then he laughed sud- 
denly, 

“Mad?” he said. “Yes, I think I am 
mad, Mad with love for you! Magda” 
—he came and stood close beside her— 
“don’t send me away! Don’t say you 
can’t care for me. You don’t love me 
now, but I could teach you.” His voice 
deepened. “I love you so much! Oh, 
sweetest! Soul of me! Love is so 
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“Go! Go away!” she 


gasped. 


beautiful ! 
tiful it is!” 

Magda drew back. 

“No,” she said. The brief negative 
fell clear and distinct as a bell. 

“T won't take no,” he returned hotly. 
“T won't take no. I want you! Good 
God! Don’t you understand? My love 
for you isn’t just a boy’s infatuation 
which you can dismiss with a word. It’s 
all of me! I worship you! Haven't I 
been with you day after day, worked 


Let me teach you how beau- 
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with you, followed your every mood, 
shared your very soul with you? 
You’re mine! Mine, because I under- 
stand you. You’ve shown me all you 
thought, all you felt. You couldn’t have 
done that if I hadn’t meant something 
to you.” 

“Certainly you meant something to 
me. You meant,” she said very clearly, 
“an almost perfect accompanist. Why 
should you have imagined you meant 
more? I gave you no reason to think 
so.” 

“No reason?” 

It was as if the two short words were 
the key which unlocked the floodgates 
of some raging torrent. Magda could 
never afterward recall the words he 
used. She only knew they beat upon 
her with the cruel, lancinating sharp- 
ness of hail driven by the wind. 

She had treated him much as other 
men, evoking the love of his ardent 
temperament by that subtle witchery 
which was second nature to her and 
which can be such a potent weapon in 
the hands of a woman whose own emo- 
tions remain untouched. And now the 
thwarted passion of the lover and the 
savage anger of a man who felt him- 
self deceived and duped, broke over her 
in a resistless storm, an outburst so bit- 
ter and so trenchant that for the moment 
she remained speechless before it, buf- 
feted into helpless, resentful silence. 
When he ceased, he had stripped her 
of every rag of feminine defense. 

“Have you finished?” she asked in a 
stifled voice. 

She made no attempt to palliate mat- 
ters or to refute anything he had said. 
In his present frame of mind it would 
have been useless pointing out to him 
that she had treated him no differently 
from other men. He was a Pole, and 
he had caught fire where others would 
merely have glowed smolderingly. 

“Yes,” he rejoined sullenly. 
finished.” 

“So much the better.” 


“T’ve 
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He regarded her speculatively. 

“What are you made of, I wonder? 
Does it mean nothing to you that a man 
has given you of his very best—all that 
he has?” 

She appeared to reflect a moment. 

“I’m afraid it doesn’t. There’s only 
one thing really means much to me, and 
that is my art. And Lady Arabella,” 
she added after a pause. “She’s always 
meant a good deal.” 

She sat down by the fire and held 
out her hands to its warmth. The slen- 
der fingers seemed almost transparent, 
glowing rosily in the firelight. Davilof 
turned to go. 

“Good-by, then,” he said curtly. 

“Good-by.” Magda nodded _indif- 
ferently. Then, carelessly: “I shall 
want you to-morrow, Davilof—same 
time.” 

He swung round violently. 

“T will never play for you again! Did 
you imagine I should?” 

She smiled at him—that slow, sub- 
tle smile of hers with its hint of mock- 
ery. 

“You won’t be able to keep away,” 
she replied. 

“T will never play for you again!” 
he repeated. “Never! I will teach my- 
self to hate you.” 

She shook her head lightly. 

“Tmpossible, Davilof.” 

“Tt’s not impossible. There’s very lit- 
tle difference between love and hate 
sometimes. And I want all or noth- 
ing.” 

“I’m afraid it must be nothing, then.” 

“We shall see. But if J can’t have 
you, I swear no other man shall!” 

She glanced up at him, lifting her 
brows a little. 

“Aren't you going too far, Antoine? 
You can hate me, if you like. Or love 
me. It’s a matter of indifference to me 
which you do. But I don’t propose 
to allow you to arrange my life for 
me. And in any case,” she added after 


a moment, “I’m not likely to fall in love 
with you or any one else.” 

“You think not?” He stood looking - 
down at her somberly. “You'll fall in ~ 
love right enough some day. And when 
you do it will be all or nothing with 
you, too. You're that kind. Love will 
take you—and break you, Magda.” 

He spoke slowly, with an odd kind 
of tensity. To Magda it seemed almost 
as if his quiet speech held the gravity 
of prophecy, and she shivered a little. 

“And when that time comes, then 
you'll come back to me,” he added. 

Magda threw up her head, defying 
him. 

“You propose to be waiting roynd to 
pick up the pieces, then?” she suggested 
nonchalantly. 

But only the sound of the closing door 
answered her. Davilof had gone. 


’ CHAPTER IX. 


Lady Arabella was in her element. 
She had two brilliant and unattached 
young men dining with her—one, 
Michael Quarrington, a lion in the ar- 
tistic world, and the other, Antoine 
Davilof, who showed unmistakable 
symptoms of developing sooner or later 
into a lion in the musical world. 

It was Davilof who was responsible 
for the artist’s presence at Lady Ara- 
bella’s dinner table. She had expressed 
in her usual autocratic manner a wish 
that he shouRi be presented to her, and 
had determined upon the evening of 
the first performance of “The Swan 
Maiden” as the appointed time. 

Davilof appeared doubtful and de- 
clared that Quarrington was leaving 
England, and had already fixed the date 
of his departure. 

“He’s crossing from Dover the very 
day before the one you want him to 
dine with you,” he told her. 

But Lady Arabella swept his objec- 
tions aside with regal indifference. 

“Crossing, is he?’ she snapped. 
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“Well, tell him I want him to dine here 
and go on to the show with us after- 
ward. He'll cross the day after, you'll 
find—if he crosses at all!” she wound 
up enigmatically. 

So it came about that her two lions, 
the last-arrived artist and the soon-to- 
arrive musician, were both dining with 
her on the appointed evening. 

Lady Arabella adored lions. Also, 
notwithstanding her seventy years, she 
retained as much original Eve in her 
composition as a girl of seventeen, and 
she adored young men. 

In particular, she decided that she 
approved of Michael Quarrington. She 
liked his clean English build. She liked 
his lean, square jaw, and the fair hair 
with the unruly kink in it which re- 
minded her of a certain other young 
man, who had been young when she 
was young, and to whom she had bade 
farewell at her parents’ inflexible decree 
more than fifty years ago. Above all, 
she liked the artist’s eyes—those gray, 
steady eyes with their look of reticence 
so characteristic of the man himself. 

Reticence was an asset in her lady- 
ship’s estimation. It showed good 
sense, and it offered provocative oppor- 
tunities for a battle of wits such as her 
soul loved. 

“Have you ever seen my goddaugh- 
ter dance, Mr. Quarrington ?” she asked 
him. 

“Yes, several times.” 

His tone was noncommittal and she 
eyed him sharply. 

“Don’t admire dancing, do you?” she 
threw at him. 

Quarrington regarded her with a hu- 
morous twinkle. 

“And I an artist! 
Lady Arabella?” 

“Well, you sounded supremely de- 
tached,” she grumbled. 

“T think Mademoiselle Wielitzska’s 
dancing is the loveliest thing I have ever 
seen,” he returned simply. 


How can you ask, 
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The old woman vouchsafed him a 
smile. 

“Thank you,” she answered. “I en- 
joyed that quite as much as I used to 
enjoy being told I’d a pretty dimple 
when I was a girl.” 

“You have now,” rejoined Quarring- 
ton audaciously. 

Lady Arabella’s eyes sparkled. She 
loved a neatly turned compliment. 

“Thank you again. But it’s a pity to 
waste your pretty speeches on an old 
woman of seventy.” 

“T don’t,” retorted the artist gravely. 
“TI reserve them for the young people I 
know af that age.” 

She laughed delightedly. Then, turn- 
ing to Davilof, she drew him into the 
conversation and the talk became gen- 
eral. 

Later, as they were all three standing 
in the hall preparatory to departure, she 
flashed another of her sudden remarks 
at Quarrington. 

“T understand you came to my god- 
daughter’s rescue in that bad fog last 
week ?” 

The quiet,-gray eyes revealed noth- 
ing. 

“T was privileged to be some little 
use,” he replied lightly. 

“T hardly gathered you regarded it 
as a privilege,” observed her ladyship 
dryly. 

The shaft went home. A fleeting light 
gleamed for a moment in the gray eyes. 
Davilof was standing a few paces away, 
being helped into his coat by a man- 
servant, and Quarrington spoke low and 
quickly. 

“She told you?” he said. There was 
astonishment, resentment, almost, in his 
voice. 

“No, no.” Lady Arabella, smiling to 
herself, reassured him hastily. “It was 
a shot in the dark on my part. Magda 
never confides details. She hands you 
out an unadorned slice of fact and 
leaves you to interpret it as you choose. 
But if you know her rather well, as I 
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do, and can add two and two together 
and make five or any unlikely number 
of them, why, then you can fill in some 
of the blanks for yourself.” 

She glanced at him with impish 
amusement as she moved toward the 
door. 

“Come along, Davilof,” she said. “I 
suppose you want to hear your own 
music—even if Magda’s dancing no 
longer interests you?” 

Davilof gave her his arm down the 
steps. 

“What do you mean, milady?’ he 
asked. “There is no more beautiful 
dancing in the world.” 

“Then why have you jacked up your 
job of accompanist? Shoes beginning 
to pinch a little, eh?’ she asked 
shrewdly. 

“You mean I grow too big for my 
boots? No, madame. If I were the 
greatest musician in Europe instead of 
being merely Antoine Davilof, it could 
only be a source of pride to me to be 
asked to accompany the Wielitzska.” 

Lady Arabella paused on the pave- 
ment, her foot on the step of the limou- 
sine. 

“Then how is it Mrs. Grey accom- 
panies her now? She was playing for 
her at the Duchess of Lichbrooke’s the 
other evening.” 

‘Magda. didn’t tell you, then?” 

“No, she didn’t. Or I’d not be wast- 
ing my breath in asking you. I asked 
her, and she said you had taken to play- 
ing wrong notes.” 

A faint smile curved the lips above 
the small golden beard. 

“Then it must be true. Undoubt- 
edly I played wrong notes, milady.” 

“Very careless of you, I’m sure.” 
Under the garish light of a neighbor- 
ing street lamp her keen old eyes met 
his significantly. “Or—very imprudent, 
Davilof. You need the tact of the whole 
diplomatic service to deal with Magda. 
And you ought to know it.” 

“True, milady. But I was not de- 


signed for diplomacy, and a man can 


only use the weapons Heaven has given 
him.” 

“I wouldn’t have suggested Heaven 
as invariably the source of your inspira- 
tions,” retorted Lady Arabella, and 
hopped into the car. 

They arrived at the Imperial Theater 
to find Mrs. Grey already seated in 
Lady Arabella’s box. Some one else 
was there, too—old Virginie, with her 
withered-apple cheeks and bright-brown, 
birdlike eyes, still active and erect and 
very little altered from the Virginie of 
ten years before. Just as she had de- 
voted herself to Diane, so now she de- 
voted herself to Diane’s daughter, and 
no first performance of a new dance of 
the Wielitzska’s took place without Vir- 
ginie’s presence somewhere in the house. 
To-night, Lady Arabella had invited 
her into her box and Virginie was a 
quivering bundle of ¢xcitement. She 
rose from her seat at the back of the 
box as the newcomers entered. 

“Sit down, Virginie.” Lady Ara- 
bella nodded kindly to the French- 
woman. “And pull your chair forward. 
You'll see nothing back there, and there 
is plenty of room for us all.” 

“Merci, madame. Madame est bien 
gentille.” Virginie’s voice was fervent 
with ecstatic gratitude as she resumed 
her seat and waited expectantly for 
Magda’s appearance. 

Other dances, performed principally 
by lesser lights of the company and af- 
fording only a briefly tantalizing glimpse 
of Magda herself, preceded the chief 
event of the evening. But at last the 
next item on the program read as: 

“The Swan Maiden.” Adapted from an 

old legend. 
And a tremor of excitement, a suddeff 
hush of eager anticipation, rippled 
through the audience like wind over 
grass. 

Slowly the heavy silken curtains drew 
to either side of the stage, revealing a 
sunlit glade. In the background glim- 
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mered the still waters of a lake, while at 
the foot of a tree, in an attitude of tran- 
quil repose, lay the Swan Maiden— 
Magda. One white, naked arm was 
curved behind her head, pillowing it ; the 
other lay lightly across her body, palm 
upward, with the rosy-tipped fingers 
curled inward a little, like a sleeping 
child’s. She looked infinitely young as 
she lay there, her slender, pliant limbs 
relaxed in untroubled slumber. 

Lady Arabella, with Quarrington sit- 
ting next her in the box, heard the 
quick intake of his breath as he leaned 
suddenly forward. 

“Yes, it has quite a familiar look,” 
she observed. “Reminds me of your 
‘Repose of Titania.’” 

His eyes flickered inquiringly over 
her face, but it was evident that hers 
‘had been merely a chance remark. The 
old lady had obviously no idea as to 
who it was who had posed for the Ti- 
tania of the picture. That was one of 
the “slices of fact” which Magda had 
omitted to hand out when recounting 
her adventure in the fog to her god- 
mother. 

Quarrington leaned back in his chair 
satisfied. 
“it's 

lessly. 

Then the entrance of Vladimir Ra- 
vinski, the lovelorn youth of the legend, 
riveted his attention on the stage. 

The dance which followed was ex- 
quisite. The Russian was a beautiful 
youth, like a young sun-god with his 
flying yellow locks and glorious sym- 
metry of body, and the pas de deux be- 
tween him and Magda was a thing to 
marvel at, sweeping through the whole 
gamut of love’s emotion from the first 
shy, delicate hesitancy of worshiping 
boy and girl to the rapturous abandon 
of mated lovers. 

Then across the vibrant, pulsating 
scene fel] the deadly shadow of the 
witch Ritmagar. The stage darkened, 
the violins in the orchestra skirted 


not unlike,” he agreed care- 


eerily in chromatic showers of notes, 
and the hunched figure of Ritmagar ap- 
proaching menaced the lovers. A wild 
dance followed, the lovers now kneeling 
and beseeching the evil fairy to have pity 
on them, now rushing despairingly into 
each other’s arms, while the witch’s own 
dancing held all of threat and malevo- 
lence that superb artistry could infuse 
into it. 

The tale unfolded itself with the in- 
evitableness of preordained catastrophe. 

Ritmagar declines to be appeased. She 
raises her clawlike hand, pointing a 
crooked finger at the lovers, and with 
a clash of brazen sound and the dull 
thrumming of drums the whole scene 
dissolves into absolute darkness. When 
the darkness lifts once more, the stage 
is empty save for a pure white swan 
which sails slowly down the lake and 
disappears. 

Followed a solo dance by Ravinski 
in which he gave full vent to the an- 
guish of the bereft lover, while now and 
again the swan swam stately by him. 
At length the witch appeared once more 
and, yielding to his impassioned en- 
ireaties, declared that the Swan Maiden 
might reassume her human form during 
the hour preceding sunset, and Magda, 
the Swan Maiden released from en- 
chaniment for the time being, came run- 
ning on to the stage. 

The love duet was resumed, and pres- 
ently, when the lovers had made their 
exit, Ritmagar was seen gleefully 
watching while the red sun dropped 
slowly déwn the sky, sinking at last 
below the rim of the lake. 

Then a low rumble of drums muttered 
as she stole from the stage, the personi- 
fication of vindictive triumph, and all at 
once the great concourse of people in 
the auditorium seemed to strain forward, 
conscious that the climax of the eve- 
ning, the wonderful solo dance by the 
Wielitzska, was about to begin. 

The moon rose on the left, and 
Magda, a slim, white figure in her dress, 












which cleverly suggested the plumage of 
a swan, floated on to the stage with that 
exquisite, ethereal lightness of move- 
ment which only toe-dancing—and toe- 
dancing of the most perfectly finished 
quality—seems able to convey. It was 
as if her feet were not touching the 
solid earth at all. The feather-light 
drifting of blown petals, the swaying 
grace of a swan as it glides along the 
surface of the water; the quivering, 
spiritlike flight of a butterfly—it seemed 
as if all these had been caught and 
blended together by the dancer. 

The heavier instruments of the or- 
chestra were silenced, but the rippling 
music of the strings wove and interwove 
a dreaming melody, unutterably sweet 
and appealing, as the Swan Maiden, 
bathed in pallid moonlight, besought the 
invisible Ritmagar for mercy, praying 
that she might not die even though the 
sun had set. 

But there comes no answer to her 
prayers. A somber note of stern denial 
sounds in the music, and the Swan 
Maiden yields to utter despair, droop- 
ing slowly to earth. Just as Death 
himself claims her, her lover, demented 
with anguish, comes rushing to her side. 
and, turning toward him as she lies dy- 
ing upon the ground, she yields herself 
to his embrace with a last gesture of 
passionate surrender. 

Slowly the heavy curtains swung to- 
gether, hiding the limp, lifeless body of 
the Swan Maiden and the despairing 
figure of her lover as he knelt beside 
her, and, after a breathless pause, the 
great audience, carried away by the 
tragic drama of the dance, its passion 
and its pathos, broke into a thunder 
of applause which rolled and reverber- 
ated through the theater. 

Again and again Magda and her part- 
ner were called before the curtain, the 
former laden with the sheafs of flowers 
which had been handed up on to the 
stage. But the audience refused to be 
satisfied until at last Magda appeared 


under the blaze of lights, a faint sug- 
gestion of fatigue in the poise of her 
lissom figure. 

Instantly the applause broke out 
anew, thunderous, overwhelming. 
Magda smiled, then held out her arms 
in a little disarming gesture of appeal, 
touching in its absolute simplicity. It 
was as if she said: “Dear people, I 
love you all for being so pleased, but 
I’m very, very tired. Please, won’t you 
let me go?” 

So they let her go, with one final 
round of cheers and clapping, and then, 
as the curtains fell together once more 
and the orchestra slid unobtrusively into 
the entr’acte music, a buzz of conver- 
sation arose. 

Michael Quarrington turned and 
spoke to Davilof as they stood together. 

“This will be my last memory of Eng- 
land for some time to come. Made- 
moiselle Wielitzska is very wonderful. 
As much actress as dancer—and both 
rather superlatively.” 

There was an odd note in Quarring- 
ton’s voice, as if he were forcibly re- 
pressing some less measured form of 
words. 

Davilof glanced at him sharply. 

“You think so?” he said curtly. 

The musician’s hazel eyes were burn- 
ing feverishly. One hand was clenched 
on the back of the chair from which he 
had just risen; the other hung at his 
side, the fingers opening and shutting 
nervously. 

Quarrington smiled. 

“Don’t you?” 

The eyes of the two men met, and 
Michael became suddenly conscious that 
the other was struggling in the grip of 
some strong emotion. He could even 
sense its atmosphere of antagonism to- 
ward himself. 

“IT think,” Davilof said, with slow 
intensity, “I think she’s a soulless piece 
of devil’s mechanism.” And, turning 


alone, standing very white and slender — 
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abruptly, he swung out of the box, 
slamming the door behind him. 

Quarrington frowned. With his keen 
perceptions it was not difficult for him 
to divine what lay-at the back of Da- 
vilof’s bitter criticism. The man was 
in love, hopelessly in love with the Wie- 
litzska. Probably she had turned him 
down, as she had turned down better 
men than he, but he had been unable 
to resist the bitter-sweet temptation of 
watching her dance, and throughout the 
evening had almost certainly been suf- 
fering the torments of the damned. 

The artist smiled a little grimly to 
himself, remembering the many eve- 
nings he, too, had spent at the Imperial 
Theater, drawn thither by the magnet- 
ism of a white, slender woman with 
night-black hair, whose long, dark eyes 
haunted him perpetually, even coming 
between him and his work. 

And then, just as he had made up 
his mind to go away, first to Paris and 


afterward to Spain or perhaps even far- 
ther afield, and thus set as many miles 
of sea and land as he could betwixt 


himself and the “kind of woman he 
had no place for,” fate had played him a 
trick and sent her out of the obscurity 
of the fog-ridden street straight to his 
very hearth and home, so that the fra- 
grance and sweetness and charm of her 
must needs linger there to torment him. 

He thought he could make a pretty 
accurate guess at the state of Davilof’s 
feelings, and was ironically conscious 
of a sense of fellowship with him. 

Lady Arabella’s sharp voice cut 
across his reflections. 

“I don’t care for this next thing,” she 
said, flicking at her program. “Mrs. 
Grey and I are going around to see 
Magda. Will you come with us?” 

Quarrington had every intention of 
politely excusing himself. Instead of 
which he found himself replying: 

“With pleasure—if Mademoiselle 
Wielitzska won’t think I’m intruding.” 

Lady Arabella chuckled. 


“Well, she intruded on you that day 
in the fog, didn’t she? So you'll be 
quits.” She glanced impatiently round 
the box. “Where on earth has Davilof 
vanished to? Has he,” she added ma- 
liciously, “gone up in flame?” 

Michael laughed involuntarily. 

“Something of the kind, I fancy,” he 
replied. “Anyway, he departed rather 
hurriedly.” 

“Poor Antoine!” Gillian spoke with 
a kind of humorous compassion. “He 
has a temperament. I’m glad I haven't.” 

“You have the best of all tempera- 
ments, Mrs. Grey,” answered Michael, 
as they both followed Lady Arabella 
out of the box. 

She looked at him inquiringly. 

“The temperament which under- 
stands other people’s temperaments,” he 
added. 

“How do you know ?” she asked, smil- 
ing. 

Lady Arabella was prancing on ahead 
down the corridor and, for the moment, 
Michael and Gillian were alone. 

“We artists learn to look for what 
lies below the surface. If your work 
is sincere, you find when you’ve fin- 
ished a portrait that the soul of the sit- 
ter has revealed itself unmistakably.” 

Gillian nodded. 

“T’ve been told you’ve an almost dia- 
bolical genius for expressing just what 
a man or woman is really like—in char- 
acter, I mean—in your portraits.” 

“T can’t help it,” he said simply. 
“It comes—it reveals itself—if you 
paint sincerely.” 

“And do you—always paint 
cerely ?’ 

He laughed. 

“T try to. Though once I got hauled 
over the coals pretty sharply for doing 
so. My sitter happened to be a pretty 
society woman, possessed of about as 
much soul as would cover a threepenny- 
bit, and when I’d finished her portrait 
she simply turned and rent me. . ‘I 
wanted a taking picture,’ she informed 


sin- 











me indignantly, ‘not the bones of my 
personality laid bare for public inspec- 
tion.’ ” 

They were outside Magda’s dressing 
room by this time, and Virginie, who 
had flown to her nursling the moment 
the dance was at an end, opened the 
door in response to Lady Arabella’s 
peremptory knock. Gillian paused a 
moment before entering the room. 

“Yours is a wonderful gift of percep- 
tion,” she said quietly. “It ought to 
make you—very merciful.” 

Michael looked at her swiftly. Her 
eyes seemed to be asking something of 
him, entreating. But before he could 
speak Lady Arabella’s voice interposed 
remorselessly. 

“Come in, you two. And for good- 
ness’ sake shut the door. There’s draft 
enough to waft one to heaven.” 

There was no choice but to obey, and 
silently Quarrington followed Mrs. 
Grey into the room. 
CHAPTER X. 
Magda’s dressing room at the Impe- 
rial Theater was something rather 
special in the way of dressing rooms. 
It had been designed expressly for her 
by the management, and boasted a beau- 
tifully appointed bathroom adjoining it, 
where Magda could luxuriate in a re- 
freshing dip immediately after the strain 
and fatigue of her work on the stage. 

She had been very firm about that 
bathroom, airily dismissing a plaintive 
murmur from the manager to the effect 
that they were “somewhat crowded for 
space at the Imperial.” 

“Then take another theater, my dear 
man,” she had told him. “Or build! 
Or give the corps de ballet one less 
dressing room among them. But if you 
want me, I must have a bathroom. If I 
dance, I bathe afterward. If not, I 
don’t dance.” 

Being a star of the first magnitude, 
the Wielitzska could dictate her own 





































































































“] think,” Davilof 
said, with slow in- 
tensity, “I think 
she’s a soulless 
piece of devil’s 
mechanism.” 





















terms, and accordingly a bathroom she 
had. 

She had just emerged from its white- 
tiled, silver-tapped luxury a few minutes 
before Lady Arabella, together with 
Gillian and Michael Quarrington, pre- 
sented themselves at her dressing-room 
door, and they found her before the fire, 
sipping a cup of steaming hot tea. 


















































“T’ve brought Mr. Quarrington to 
see you,” announced Lady Arabella. “I 
thought perhaps you’d like some other 
congratulations besides family ones.” 

“Am I permitted?” asked Quarring- 
ton, taking the hand Magda held out 
to him. “Or are you too tired to be 
bothered with an outsider ?” 

Magda looked up at him. 

“I’m very glad to see you,” she said 
quietly. 

She appeared unwontedly sweet and 
girlish as she sat there, clad in a negligee 
of some soft silken stuff which clung 
about the lissom lines of her figure and 
with her satiny hair coiled in a simple 
knot at the nape of her neck. There 
was little or nothing about her to re- 
mind one of the successful ballerina, 
and Michael found himself poignantly 
recalling the innocent, appealing charm 
of the Swan Maiden. It was difficult to 
associate this woman with that other 
who had so unconcernedly turned down 
his pal, the man who had loved her. 

“Well? Did it go all right?” 

Magda’s eyes sought Gillian’s eagerly 
as she put the question. 

“Did it go?” Mrs. Grey’s voice held 
all the unqualified enthusiasm any artist 
could desire. 

“Oh, Magda! It was wonderful! 
The most wonderful, beautiful dance 
I’ve ever seen!” , 

“And you know it as well as we do,” 
interpolated Lady Arabella tartly, but 
smiling pridefully in spite of herself. 

“Still, of course, she likes to hear us 
say it.” Gillian championed her friend 
stoutly. 

“The whole world will be saying it 
to-morrow,” observed Quarrington 
quietly. 

Here Virginie created a diversion by 
handing round cups of freshly brewed 
tea. 

“You'll get nerves, drinking tea at this 
hour of the night,” commented Lady 
Arabella, accepting a cup with alacrity, 
nevertheless. 
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“I take it very. weak,” protested 
Magda, smiling faintly. “It’s the only 
thing I like just after dancing.” 

But Isady Arabella was already deep 
in conversation with Gillian and Vir- 
ginie—a conversation which resolved it- 
self chiefly into a laudatory chorus re- 
garding the evening’s performance. In 
the background Magda’s maid mdved 
quietly te and fro, carefully putting 
away her mistress’ dancing dresses. For 
the moment Michael and Magda were 
to all intents and purposes alone. 

“T shall not easily forget to-night,” 
he said rather low, drawing a chair up 
beside her. 

“You liked it, then?” she asked hesi- 
tantly, almost shyly. 

“ ‘Like’ is hardly the word.” 

Magda flashed him a swift glance. 

“And yet,” she said slowly, “I’m the 
‘type of woman you hate.’ ” 

His mouth twisted a little. 

“You make it rather difficult to main- 
tain the point of view,” he admitted. 

She was silent a moment. 

“You were very unkind to me that 
day,” she said at last. 

Their eyes met, and in hers was some- 
thing soft and dangerously disarming. 
Quarrington got up suddenly from his 
chair. 

“Perhaps I was unkind to you so that 
I might not be unkind to myself,” he 
replied curtly. 

Magda’s soft laugh rippled out. 

“But how selfish! And—and aren’t 
you being rather mysterious ?” 

“Am I?” he returned pointedly. 
“Surely self-preservation is the first in- 
stinct of the human species ?” 

She picked up the challenge and tossed 
it lightly back to him. 

“Ts the danger, then, very great?” 

“T think it is. So, like a wise man, I 
propose to avoid it.” 

“How?” she asked quickly. 

“Why, by quitting the danger zone. 
I go to Paris to-morrow.” 

“To Paris?” 





Magda experienced a sudden feeling 
of blankness. It was inexplicable, but 
somehow the knowledge that Quarring- 
ton was going away seemed to take all 
the savor out of things. It was only by 
a supreme effort that she contrived to 
keep her tone as light and unconcerned 
as his own as she continued: 

“And then—after Paris?” 

“After Paris? Oh, Spain possibly, 
or the antipodes!” he added with a 
short laugh. 

“Who’s talking about the antipodes ?” 
suddenly chimed in Lady Arabella. 
“Home to bed’s my next move. Gil- 
lian, you come with me. The car can 
take you on to Hampstead after drop- 
ping me in Park Lane. And Virginie 
can drive back with Magda.” 

“Yes, do go with Marraine,” said 
Magda, nodding acquiescence in reply 
to Gillian’s glance of interrogation. “I 
have yet to dress.” 

There was a general move toward the 
door. 

“‘Good-by.” 
for a moment in Quarrington’s. ‘“I— 
l’m sorry you're going away, Saint 
Michael.” 

Only Michael heard the last two 
words, uttered in that trainant, slightly 
husky voice which held so much of 
music and appeal. He turned abruptly 
and made his way out of the room in 
the wake of Gillian and Lady Arabella. 

“You'd better postpone your visit to 
the antipodes, Mr. Quarrington,” said 
the latter, as presently they all three 
stood together in the vestibule, halted 
by the stream of people pouring out 
from the theater. “I’m giving a dinner 
party next week, with a ‘crush’ to fol- 
low. Stay and come to it.” 

“Tt’s awfully kind of you, Lady Ara- 
bella, but I’m afraid it’s impossible.” 

“Fiddlesticks! You’re a free agent, 
aren’t you?” She was looking at him 
keenly. 

A whimsical light gleamed for an in- 
stant in the gray eyes. 


Magda’s slim hand lay 


“I sometimes wonder if I am,” he re- 
turned. 

“There’s only one cord I know of 
that can’t be either unknotted or cut. 
And that’s lack of money. That’s not 
your complaint,” she added  signifi- 
cantly. 

“No.” 

“So you'll come ?” 

“T’m afraid not.” 

“Magda has promised to dance for 
me,” proceeded Lady Arabella, entirely 
disregarding his quietly uttered nega- 
tive. ‘“‘They’re not giving ‘The Swan 
Maiden’ that night at the Imperial. She 
can’t dine, of course, poor dear. Really, 
dancers have a lot to put up with—or 
rather, to put up without! Magda 
never dares to enjoy a good square meal. 
Afraid of getting fat, of course! After 
all, a dancer’s figure’s her fortune.” 

Like a low, insistent undertone be- 
neath the rattle of Lady Arabella’s volu- 
bility, Michael could hear again the mur- 
mur of a soft, dragging voice: ‘I’m 
sorry you're going away, Saint Mich- 
ael.” 

It seemed almost as if Lady Arabella, 
with that uncanny shrewdness of hers, 
divined it. 

“You'll come, then?” She smiled at 
him over her shoulder, moving forward 
as the crush in the vestibule lessened a 
little. 

And Michael, with an odd expression 
in his eyes, answered suddenly : 

“Yes, I'll come.” 


Later, as Lady Arabella and Gillian 
drove home together, the former laughed 
quietly. There was an element of pride 
and triumph in the laughter. Prob- 
ably the hen who has reared a duckling 
and sees it sail off into the water ex- 
periences, along with her natural ap- 
prehension and astonishment, a some- 
what similar pride in the startling pro- 
clivities evinced by her nursling. 

“That nice artist man is in love with 
Magda,” crowed Lady Arabella. 
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Gillian smiled. -~ 

“Do you think so?” 

“I do. Only it’s very much against 
his will, for some reason. or other. 
Crossing from Dover to-morrow, for- 
sooth!” she said with a broad smile. 
“Not he! He'll be at my party—and 
asking Magda to marry him before the 
week’s out, bar accidents! After all, 
it’s not surprising that the men are fall- 
ing over each other to marry her. She’s 
really rather: wonderful. Where do you 
think she gets it all from, Gillian, my 
dear? Not from the Vallincourts, I'll 
swear!” she chuckled. 

Mrs. Grey shook her head. 

“T don’t know. But I think Magda 
is a standing argument in favor of the 
doctrine of reincarnation. She always 
seems to me to be a kind of modern 
embodiment of Helen of Troy or Cleo- 
patra.” 

“Only without the capacity for falling 
in love. She’s as chilly as an iceberg 
and yet somehow gives you the idea 
she’s all fire and passion. No wonder 
the men get misled, poor lambs!” 

“She’s not cold, really,” asserted Gil- 
lian positively. “Of that I’m sure. No 
one could dance as she does and be an 
iceberg.” 

Lady Arabella chuckled again, wick- 
edly. 

“A woman who can dance like that 
ought to be preceded through life by a 
red flag. She positively stirs my old 
blood, which has been at a comfortably 
tepid temperature for the last thirty 
years!” 

“Some day,” said Gillian, “she’ll fall 
in love. And then - 

“Then there’ll be fireworks.” 

Lady Arabella completed the sentence 
briskly just as the car pulled up in front 
of her house. She skipped nimbly out 
on to the pavement. 

“Fireworks, my dear,” she repeated 
emphatically. “And a very fine display, 
too! Good night.” 

The car slid away with Gillian inside 


it reflecting rather ruefully upon the 
very great amount of probability con- 
tained in Lady Arabella’s parting com- 
ment. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Lady Arabella’s big rooms were fill- 
ing rapidly. The dinner to which only 
a few of the elect had been bidden was 
over, and now those who had been in- 
vited to the less exclusive reception 
which was to follow were eagerly 
wending their way toward Park Lane. 

The program for the evening prom- 
ised to be an attractive one. A solo 
from Antoine Davilof, Lady Arabella’s 
pet lion cub of the moment ; a song from 
a leading operatic tenor; and afterward 
a single dance by the Wielitzska, who 
could never be persuaded to perform 
at any other private houses than those 
of her godmother and the Duchess of 
Lichbrooke, the former’s half sister. So, 
in this respect, Lady Arabella enjoyed 
almost a monopoly, and such occasions 
as the present were enthusiastically 
sought after by her friends and ac- 
quaintances. Later, when the artistes 
had concluded their program, there was 
to be a dance. 

The ballroom, the farther end of 
which boasted a fair-sized stage, had 
been temporarily arranged with chairs 
to accommodate an audience, and in one 
of the anterooms Virginie, with loving, 
skillful fingers, was putting the finishing 
touches to Magda’s toilette. 

Magda submitted passively to her min- 
istrations. She was thinking of Michael 
Quarrington, the man who had come 
into her life by such strange chance, and 
who had so deliberately gone out of it 
again. By the very manner of his going 
he had succeeded in impressing himself 
on her mind as no other man had ever 
done. Other men did not shun her like 
the plague, she reflected bitterly. 

But from the very beginning he had 
shown her that he disapproved of her 
fundamentally. She was the “type of 














woman he hated!” Night and day that 
curt little phrase had bitten into her 
thoughts, stinging her with its quiet 
contempt. 

She felt irritated that she should care 
anything about his opinion. But if she 
were candid with herself she had to 


admit she did care, intensely. More 
than that, his departure from England 
had left her conscious of an insistent 
and unaccountable little ache. The 
knowledge that there could be no more 
chance meetings, that he had gone right 
out of her ken, seemed like the sudden 
closing of a door which had just been 
opening to her. It had somehow taken 
the zest out of things. 

“Voila!” Virginie drew back to sur- 
vey the results of her labors, turning 
for approval to Gillian, who was in at- 
tendance in her capacity of accompanist. 
“Is it not that mademoiselle looks ravis- 
sante?” 

“Quite ravishing, Virginie,” agreed 
Gillian. “Did you expect her to look 
anything else by the time you had fin- 
ished decking her out?” she added teas- 
ingly. 

“It is nothing that I do,” responded 
the old  Frenchwoman _ seriously. 
“\lademoiselle cannot help but be beau- 
tiful to the eye—le bon Dieu has cre- 
ated her comme ¢a.” 

“T believe He has,’ 
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assented Gillian, 


As she spoke, the bell of the telephone 
instrument on the table beside her rang 
imperatively and she lifted up the re- 
ceiver. Magda, watching her face as 
he took the message, saw it suddenly 
blanch. 

“Coppertop! He’s ill!” she gasped. 

“Tl?” Magda could hardly credit it. 
Two hours ago they had left the child 
in perfect health. 

“Yes.” Gillian swallowed, moistening 
her dry lips. ‘‘They’ve sent for the doc- 
tor. It’s croup. Oh!” she cried despair- 
ingly, and let the receiver fall unheeded 


from her grasp. “What am I to do? 
What am I to do?” 

Magda stepped forward; the filmy 
draperies of the dress in which she was 
to dance floating cloudily about her as 
she moved: She picked up the receiver 
as it hung dangling aimlessly from the 
stand and replaced it on its clip. 

“Do?” she said quietly. “Why, you'll 
go straight home of course. As quickly 
as the car can take you. Virginie’— 
turning to the maid—‘fly and order 
the car round at once.” 

Gillian looked at her distractedly. 

“But you? Who'll play for you? I 
can’t go! I can’t leave you!” Her 
voice was shaken by sobs. “Oh, Cop- 
pertop!” 

Magda slipped a comforting arm 
round her shoulder. 

“Of course you'll go—and at once, 
too. See, here’s your coat.” She litted 
the wrap from the back of the chair 
where Gillian had thrown it. “Put it 
on.” 

Hardly conscious of what was hap- 
pening, Gillian allowed herself to be 
helped into the coat. Suddenly recol- 
lection returned. 

“But your dance—your 
Magda? You've forgotten!” 

Magda shook her head. 

“No. It will be all right,” she said 
soothingly. “Don’t worry, Gillyflower. 
You've forgotten that Davilof is piay- 
ing here to-night.” 

“Antoine?” Gillian stared at her in- 
credulously. “But you can’t ask him 
to play for you! You'd hate asking 
him a favor after—after his refusal to 
accompany you any more.” 

Magda smiled at her reassuringly. 

“My dear,” she said, and there was 
an unaffected kindliness in her voice 
which few people ever heard. “My 
dear, I’m not going to let a little bit of 
cheap pride keep you away from Cop- 
pertop.” 

She bent suddenly and kissed Gillian’s 
white, miserable face just as Virginie 


dance, 
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reappeared in the doorway to announce 
that the gar was waiting. 

“There, run along. Look, would you 
like to take Virginie with you?’ 

“Oh, no.” Gillian shook her head 
decidedly. “I shall be ;uite all right. 
Oh, Magda!” she cried, impulsively 
drawing the slender figure close into her 
arms a moment. “You are good!” 

Magda laughed a trifle bitterly. 

“That would be news to the world at 
large!’’ she replied. Then, cheerfully: 
“Now don’t worry, Gillyflower. Re- 
member they’ve got a doctor there. And 
phone me presently about Coppertop. 
If he’s worse, I'll come home as early 
as I can get away. Send the car straight 
back here.” 

As soon as Gillian had gone, Magda 
flung a loose wrap over her diaphanous 
draperies and turned to Virginie. 

“Where is Monsieur Davilof? Do 
you know ?” 

“Mais oui, mademoiselle! I saw ’im 
through the doorway as I came from 


ordering the car. ’E is in the library.” 
“Alone?” 
“Oui, mademoiselle!” Virginie nodded 


eloquently. “’E smokes a cigarette— 
to steady ’is nerves, je suppose.” 

Magda went swiftly out of the room. 
She reached the hall by way of an un- 
frequented passage and slipped into the 
library, closing the door behind her. 

“Antoine!” 

At the sound of her voice Davilof, 
who had been standing by the fire, 
wheeled round. 

“You!” he exclaimed violently. 
“You!” And then he remained silent, 
staring at her. 

“You knew I was dancing here to- 
night,” she said chidingly. “Why are 
you so startled? We were bound to 
meet, weren’t we?” 

“No, we were not. I proposed leav- 
ing the house the moment my solo was 
over.” 

Magda laughed a little. 


“So afraid of me, Antoine?” she 
mocked gently. 

He made no answer, but his hands, 
hanging at his sides, clenched suddenly. 

Magda advanced a few steps toward 
him and paused. 

“Davilof,” she said quietly. 
you play for me to-night ?” 

He looked at her, puzzled. 

“Play for you?” he repeated. 
you have, Mrs. Grey.” 

“No. She can’t accompany me this 
evening.” 

“And you ask me?” 
blank amazement. 

“Yes. Will you do it?” 

“Do you remember what I told you 
the last time we met? That I would 
never play for you again?” 

Magda drew her breath slowly. It 
was hurting her pride far more than 
Gillian knew or could imagine to ask 
a favor of this man. And he wasn’t 
going to make it easy for her, either; 
that was evident. But she must ask it, 
nevertheless. For Gillian’s “sake; for 
the sake of poor little, Coppertop fight- 
ing for breath and with no “mummie” 
at hand to help and comfort him; and 
for the sake of Lady Arabella, too. 
After promising to dance for her she 
couldn’t let her godmother down by 
crying off at the last moment, when 
all the world and his wife had come 
crowding to her house on the strength 
of that promise. 

So she bent her head in response to 
Davilof’s contemptuous question. 

“Yes, I remember,” she said quietly. 

“And you still ask me to play for 
you?” 

“T still ask you.” 

Davilof laughed. 

“You amaze me! And supposing I 
reply by saying I refuse?” 

“But you won't,” dared Magda. 

Davilof’s eyes held something of cru- 
elty in their hazel depths as he answered 
quietly : 

“On the contrary—I do refuse.” 


“Will 


“But 


His voice held 








Her hand went up to her throat. It 
was going to be more difficult even than 
she had anticipated ! 

“There is no one else who can play 
for me as you do,” she suggested. 

“No,” he said fiercely. “Because no 
one loves you as I do.” 

“What is the use of saying you love 
me when you won’t do one little thing I 
ask?” she retorted. “It is not often 
that I ask favors. And—and no one 
has ever refused me a request before.” 

Davilof could hear the note of proud 
resentment in her voice, and he realized 
to the full that, in view of all that had 
passed between them in thé mirror room, 
it must have been a difficult matter for 
a woman of Magda’s temperament to 
bring herself to ask his help. 

But he had no intention of sparing 
her. None but himself knew how bit- 
terly she had hurt him, how cruelly 
she had stung his pride, when she had 
flung him that contemptuous command: 
“T shall want you to-morrow, Davilof 


—same time.” He had unveiled his very 
soul before hey, and in return she had 
tossed him an order as if he were a 
lackey who had taken a liberty. All his 


pain and brooding resentment came 
boiling up to the surface. 

“Tf I meant anything to you,” he said 
slowly, “if you had even looked upon 
me as a friend, you could have asked 
what you liked of me. But you showed 
me once, very clearly, that in your eyes 
I was nothing more than your paid ac- 
companist. Very well, then! Pay me 
—and I'll play for you to-night.” 

“Pay you?” ' 

“Oh, not in money,” he said with a 
short laugh. 

“Then—then what do you mean?” 
Her face had whitened a little. 

“It’s quite simple. Later on there is 
to be a dance. Give me a dance with 
you!” 

Magda hesitated. Under other cir- 
cumstances she would have refused 
point-blank. Davilof had offended her, 
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and more than that, the revelation of the 
upsettingly vehement order of his 

sion for her that day in the mirror 
room had frightened her not a little. 
There was something stormy and ele- 
mental about it. To the caloric Pole, 
love was love, and the fulfillment of 
his passion for the adored woman the 
supreme necessity of life. 

Realizing that she had to withstand 
an ardor essentially un-English in its . 
violently inflammable quality, Magda 
was loath to add fuel to the flame. And 
if she promised to dance with Davilof 
she must let him hold her in his arms, 
risk that dangerous proximity which, 
she knew now, would set the man’s wild 
pulses racing unsteadily and probably 
serve as the preliminary to another 
tempestuous scene. 

“Well?” Davilof broke in upon her 
self-communings. “Have I asked too 
high a price?’ 

Time was flying. She must decide, 
and decide quickly. She took her cour- 
age in both hands, 

“No,” she returned quietly. 
dance with you, Antoine.” 

He bowed. 

“Our bargain is complete, then,” he 
said ironically. “I shall be charmed 
to play for you, maidemoiselle.” 


“T will 


An hour or so later the last burst of 
applause had died away and the well- 
dressed crowd which had sat in en- 
thralled silence while the Wielitzska 
danced emerged chattering and laugh- 
ing from the great ballroom. 

Their place was immediately taken by 
deft, felt-slippered men who proceeded 
swiftly to clear away the seats and the 
drugget which had been laid to protect 
the surface of the dancing floor. In the 
twinkling of an eye, as it were, they 
transformed what had been to all in- 
tents and purposes a concert hall into 
a flower-decked ballroom, while the 
members of the band engaged for the 
dance began climbing agilely into their 








She threw a 
quick, nervous 
glance in the 
direction of the 
motionless fig- 
ure, thinking it 
might be Da- 
vilof himself. 
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The Lamp of Destiny 


allotted places on the raised platform, 
preparatory to tuning up for the eve- 
ning’s work. ‘ 

Magda, released at last from Vir- 
ginie’s worshipfully careful hands, 
came slowly down the main staircase. 
She was in black, diaphanous and elu- 
sive, from which her flower-pale face 
and shoulders emerged like a water lily 
starring the dark pool on which it floats. 
A crimson rose glowed just above her 
heart, that and her softly scarlet lips 
the only touches of color against her 
rare black-and-white loveliness. 

She was descending the stairs reluc- 
tantly, mentally occupied in screwing 
up courage to fulfill her promise to Da- 
vilot. A phone message from Friars’ 
Holm had come through saying that 
Coppertop was better. All danger was 
passed and there was no longer any 
need for her to return early. So it re- 
mained, now, for her to keep her pact 
with the musician. 

As she rounded the last bend of the 
staircase, she saw that a man was stand- 
ing with bent head at the foot of the 
stairs, apparently waiting for some one, 
and she threw a quick, nervous glance 
in the direction of the motionless figure, 
thinking it might be Davilof himself. It 
would be like his eager impatience to 
await her coming there. Then, as the 
lights gleamed on fair, crisply waving 
hair, she realized that the man was 
Michael—Michael, who she believed to 
be on his way to Spain! 

Perhaps it was merely chance, or per- 
haps it was at the direct inspiration of 
Lady Arabella, but, whatever may have 
been the cause, Gillian had not confided 
to Magda that Quarrington was to be 
at her godmother’s reception. The sud- 
den, totally unexpected meeting with 
him, with this man who had contrived 
to dominate her thoughts so inexplicably, 
startled a little cry of surprise from 
her lips. She drew back abruptly, and 
then—quite how it happened she could 


not tell—she missed her footing and 
fell. - 

For the fraction of a second she ex- 
perienced a horrible sensation of utter 
helplessness to save herself; then 
Michael’s arms closed round her as he 
caught her before she reached the 
ground. 

The shock of the fall stupefied her 
for asmoment. She lay against his 
breast like a terrified child, clinging to 
him convulsively. 

“It’s all right,” he murmured sooth- 
ingly. “You're quite safe.” 

Unconsciously his arms tightened 


round her. His breath quickened. The 
satin-soft hair had brushed his cheek 
as she fell; the pale, exquisite face and 
warm white throat lay close beneath his 
lips—all the fragrant beauty of her gath- 


He 


ered unresisting against his heart. 
had only to stoop his head. 

With a stifled exclamation he jerked 
himself backward, squaring his shoul- 
ders, and released her, though he still 
steadied her with a hand beneath her 
arm, 

“There, you are all right,” he said 
reassuringly. “No bones broken.” 

The commonplace words helped to 
restore her poise. 

“Oh! Thank you!” The words 
came a little gaspingly still. “I—I don’t 
know how I came to fall like that. I 
think you startled me—I didn’t expect 
to see you here.” 

“I didn’t expect to be here,” he re- 
turned, smiling a little. 

Magtla did not ask how it had come 
to pass. For the moment it was enough 
for her that he was there, that he had 
not gone away! She was conscious of 
a sudden incomprehensible sense of tu- 
mult within her. 

“Tt was lucky for me you happened 
to be standing just at the foot of the 
stairs,” she said a little unsteadily. 

“I didn’t ‘happen.’ I was there of 
malice prepense’—the familiar crooked 
smile flashed out—‘‘waiting for you.” 
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“Waiting for me?” 

“Yes. Lady Arabella asked me to 
shepherd you into the supper room and 
see that you had a glass of champagne 
and a sandwich before the dancing be- 
gins.” 

“Orders from headquarters?” 
smiled up at him. 

“Exactly.” 

He held out his arm and they moved 
away together. As they passed through 
the crowded rooms one man murmured 
ironically to another: 

“Quarrington’s got it badly, I should 
say F 


She 


‘he second man glanced after the pair 
with amused eyes. 

“So he’s the latest victim, is he? I 
heard young Raynham’s nose was out 
of joint.” . 

“You don’t mean she’s fired him?” 

The other nodded. 

“Got the push the day before yester- 
day,’’ he answered tersely. 

“Poor devil! He'll take it hard. He’s 
a hot-headed youngster. Just the sort 
to go off and blow his brains out.” 

Meanwhile Quarrington had _ estab- 
lished Magda at a corner table in the 
empty supper room and was seeing to it 
that Lady Arabella’s commands were 
obeyed, in spite of Magda’s assurances 
that she was not in the least hungry. 

“Then you ought to be,’ he replied. 
“After dancing. Besides, unlike the 
rest of us, you had no dinner.” 

“Oh, I had a light meal at six o’clock. 
But, naturally, you can’t consume a solid 
dinner just before giving a perform- 
ance !” 

“I’m not going to pay you compli- 
ments about your dancing,” he observed 
quietly, after a pause. “You must re- 
ceive a surfeit of them. But,” he said, 
looking at her with those direct gray 
eyes of his, “I’m glad I didn’t leave 
England when I intended to.” 

“Why didn’t your” she asked impul- 
sively. 

He laughed. 


“Because it’s so much easier to yield 
to temptation than to resist,” he an- 
swered, not taking his eyes from her 
face. 

She flushed a little. 

“What was the temptation ?”’ she asked 
uncertainly, ; 

He waited an instant, then answered 
with deliberation: 

“The temptation of seeing you again.” 

“T should have thought you disap- 
proved of me far too much for that 
to be the case! Saint Michael,” she 
added impulsively, “don’t you think 
you're rather hard on me?” 

“Am I? I had an old-fashioned 
mother, you see. Perhaps my ideas 
about women are out of date.” 

“Tell me them.” 

He regarded her reflectively. 

“Shall 1? Well, I like to think of a 
woman as something sweet and fra- 
grant, infinitely tender and compassion- 
ate—not as a marauder and despoiler. 
Wherever she comes, the place should 
be the happier for her coming, not be- 
reft by it. She should be the helper 
and healer in this battered old world. 
That’s the sort of woman I should want 
my wife to be; that’s the sort of woman 
my mother was.” 

“And you think I’m—not like that? 
I’nrthe marauder, I suppose ?’’ she asked 
flippantly. 

He remained silent, and Magda sat 
with bent head, fingering the stem of 
her wineglass restlessly. 

“You like my dancing?’ 
last. 

“You know I do.” 

“Well”—she looked at. him with a 
mixture of defiance and appeal—“my 
dancing is me—the real me.” 

He shook his head. 

“You’re not the Swan Maiden, 
whose love was so great that she for- 
got everything except the man she loved, 
and paid for it with her life.” 

“The process doesn’t sound exactly 
encouraging,” she retorted with a flash 
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of dry humor. “But how do you know 
I’m not—like that?” 

“How do I know? Because,” he 
said boldly, “if you knew anything at 
all about love, you couldn’t play with it 
as you do. Even the love you’ve nd 
use for is the biggest thing the poor 
devil who loves you has to offer you; 
you've no right to play battledore and 
shuttlecock with it.” 

He spoke lightly, but Magda could 
hear the stern accusation which under- 
lay the words. She rose from the table 
abruptly. 

“T think,” she said, “I think I’m afraid 
of love.” 

As she spoke, she made a movement 
as if to quit the supper room, but either 
by accident or design, Michael barred 
her way. 

“Love,” he said, watching her face in- 
tently, “means sacrifice, surrender.” 

“And you believe I’m not capable of 
it?” 

“T think,” he replied slowly, drawing 
aside to let her pass, “I think I’m afraid 
to believe.” 

Something in the deep tones of his 
voice sent a thrill of consciousness 
through her. She felt her breath come 
and go unevenly, and, afraid to trust 
herself to speak, she moved forward 
without response in the direction of the 
door. A moment later they were drawn 
into the stream of people wending their 
way by twos and threes toward the ball- 
room. 

As they entered Antoine Davilof 
broke away from a little group of men 
with whom he had been conversing and 
came to Magda’s side. 

“The next dance is just beginning,” 
he said. “Are you engaged? Or may 
I have it?” 

“No, I’m not engaged,” she answered. 

She spoke rather flurriedly. She was 
dreading this dance with Antoine. She 
felt as if the evening had drained her of 
her strength and left her unequal to a 
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battle of wills should Antoine prove to 


be in one of his hot-headed moods. 

She glanced round her with a hint of 
desperation in her eyes. If only Michael 
had asked her to dance with him in- 
stead! But he had bowed and left her 
as soon as the musician joined them, so 
there was no escape to be hoped for that 
way. 

Davilof was watching her curiously. 

“I believe,” he said, “that you're 
afraid to dance with me.” 

On an impulse she answered him with 
perfect candor. 

“I believe I am.” 

“Then why did you promise? You 
did promise, you know,” he said sul- 
lenly. 

“T know. I promised,” she answered, 
still with the same absolute honesty. “I 
promised because Coppertop had croup 
and they had telephoned down for his 
mother to go to him. And you wouldn't 
accompany me unless I gave you this 
dance. So I promised it.” 

Davilof’s eyes held a curiously con- 
centrated expression. 

“And you did this so that Mrs. Grey 
could go to her little boy—to nurse 
him ?” 

Magda inclined her head. 

“Yes,” she said simply. 

“But you hated asking me—loathed 
it!” 

“Yes,” she said again. 

He was silent for a moment. 
he drew back from her. 

“That was kind. Extraordirarily 
kind,” he commented slowly. His ex- 
pression was one of frank amazement. 
“T did not believe you could be so kind 
—so womanly.” 

“Womanly ?” she queried, puzzled. 

“Yes. For is not a woman—a good 
woman—always ready to sacrifice her- 
self for those she loves?” 

Magda almost jumped. It was as if 
she werg listening to an echo of Quar- 
rington’s own words. 

“And you sacrificed yourself,” con- 
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tinued Davilof. “Sacrificed your pride 
—crushed it down for the sake of Mrs. 
Grey and the little Coppertop. Made- 
moiselle”—he bowed gravely—“I kiss 
your hands. And see, I, too, I can be 
generous. [I release you from your 
promise. I do not claim that dance.” 

If any single thing could have aston- 
ished Magda more than another, it was 
that Davilof should voluntarily in the 
circumstances renounce the dance she 
had promised him. It argued a fine- 
ness of perception and a generosity for 
which she would never have given him 
credit. She felt a litthe warm rush of 
gratitude toward him. 

“No, no!” she cried impulsively. 
“You shan’t give up your dance.”’ Then, 
as he still hesitated: “I should like to 
dance with you—really I should, An- 
toine. You've been so—so decent.” 

Davilof’s face lit up. He looked radi- 
ant, like a child who has been patted 
on the back and told it is good. 

“No wonder we are all in love with 
you!” he exclaimed in low, vehement 
tones. He added quickly, as he detected 
a flicker of apprehension in Magda’s 
eyes: “But you need not fear to dance 
with me. I will be as your brother. I 
will go on being ‘decent.’ ” 

And he was. He danced as perfectly 
as any of his music-loving nationality 
can dance, but there was a restraint, a 
punctilious defense about him that, even 
while it amazed, availed to reassure 
Magda and restore her shaken confi- 
dence in the man. 

She did not realize or suspect that 
just those two simple actions of hers 
—the good turn she had done Gillian at 
some considerable cost to herself in the 
matter of personal pride, and her quick 
recognition of the musician’s sense of 
fair play in renouncing his dance with 
her when he knew the circumstances 
which had impelled her to promise it 
—these two things had sufficed to turn 
Davilof’s heady, emotional devotion into 
something more enduring and perhaps 


more dangerous, an abiding, deeply 
rooted love and passion for her which 
was stronger than the man himself. 

He left the house immediately after 
the conclusion of his dance with her, 
and Magda was speedily surrounded by 
a crowd of would-be partners. But she 
felt disinclined to dance again, and, al- 
ways chary of her favors in this re- 
spect, she remained watching the danc- 
ing in preference to taking any part 
in it, exchanging small talk with the men 
who, finding she could not be induced 
to reconsider her decision, clustered 
round her chair like bees round a honey 
pot. 

It was toward the end of the evening 
that Michael Quarrington finally joined 
the group. Magda’s eyes rested on him 
with a mixture of annoyance and ap- 
proval; annoyance because she had ex- 
pected him to ask her for a dance 
quite early in the course of the pro- 
gram and he had failed to do so, and 
approval because he was of that clean- 
cut, fair-haired type of man who in- 
variably contrives to look particularly 
well groomed and thoroughbred in eve- 
ning clothes. 

She had no intention of permitting 
him to request a dance at this late hour, 
however, and rose from her seat as he 
approached. 

“Ah! You, Mr. Quarrington?” she 
said gayly. “I am just going home. 
It’s been a charming evening, hasn’t 
it?” 

“Charming,” he rejoined courteously. 
“May I see you into your car?” 

He offered his arm, and Magda, dis- 
missing her little court of disgruntled 
admirers with a small, gracious nod, laid 
her slim hand on his sleeve. As they 
moved away. together the orchestra 
broke into the swinging, seductive 
rhythm of a waltz. 

Quarrington paused abruptly. 

“Don’t go yet!” he said. 
this with me.” 

His voice sounded strained and un- 
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even. It was’as if the words were 
dragged from him without. his own’voli- 
tion. 

For an instant the two pairs of eyes 
met—the long, dark ones with their 
slumberous fire brooding beneath white 
lids, and the keen, hawklike gray ones. 
Then: 

“Very well,” she answered a trifle 
breathlessly. 

She was almost glad when the waltz 
came to an end, They had danced it 
in utter silence, a tense, packed silence, 
vibrant with significances half hidden, 
half understood, and she found herself 
quivering with a strange uncertainty 
and nervousness as she and Quarring- 
ton together made their way into the 
dim-lit quiet of the winter garden open- 
ing off the ballroom. 

Overhead the green, shining leaves of 
stephanotis spread a canopy, pale clus- 
ters of its white, heavy-scented bloom 
gleaming starlike in the faint light of 
Chinese lanterns which swung from the 
leaf-clad roof. From somewhere near 
at hand came the silvery, showering 
plash of a fountain playing—a delicate 
and aérial little sound against the robust 
harmonies of the band, like the notes of 
a harp. 

It seemed to Magda as if she and 
Michael had left the world behind them 
and were quite alone, infolded in the 
sweet-scented, tender silence of some 
Garden of Eden. 

They stood together without speak- 
ing. In every tingling nerve of her 
she was acutely conscious of his proxim- 
ity and of some rapidly rising tide of 
emotion mounting within him, She 
knew the barrier against which it beat 
and a little cry escaped her, forced from 
her by some impulse that was stronger 
than herself. 

“Oh, Saint Michael! 
can’t you believe in me?” 

He swung round at the sound of her 
voice and the next moment she was 
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crushed against his breast, his mouth 
on hers, his kisses burning their way 
to her very heart. 

Then voices, quick, light footsteps. 
Some one else had discovered the Eden 
of the wjpter garden, and Michael re- 
leased her abruptly. 

Behind the chimney stacks the gray 
fingers of dawn were creeping up into 
the sky as Magda drove home. In the 
wan light her face looked unusually pale, 
and beneath the soft laces at her breast 
her heart throbbed unevenly. 

Five minutes ago Michael had held 
her in his arms and she had felt herself 
stirred to a sudden passionate surrender 
and response which frightened her. 

Was this love—the love against 
which Diane had warned her? It had 
all happened so suddenly—that last, un- 
premeditated dance, those tense, vibrant 
moments in the winter garden, then 
the jarring interruption of other couples 
seeking its fragrant coolness. And she 
and Michael suddenly apart. 

Afterward, only the barest conven- 
tionalities had passed between them. 
Nothing else had seemed possible. Their 
solitude had been ruthlessly destroyed ; 
the outside world had thrust itself upon 
them without warning, jerking them 
back to the self-consciousness of sud- 
denly arrested emotion. 

“T must be going.” The stilted, banal 
little phrase had fallen awkwardly from 
Magda’s lips, and Quarrington had as- 
sented without comment. 

She felt confused and bewildered. 
What had he meant? Had he meant 
anything at all? Was it possible that 
he believed in her now, trusted her? 
It had been in answer to that low, im- 
ploring cry of hers: “Saint Michael, 
can’t you believe in me?” that he had 
taken her in his arms. 

Looking out through the mist-blurred 
window at the pale streamers of dawn- 
light penciling the sky, Magda’s eyes 
grew wistful, wonderingly questioning 
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the future. Was she, too, only waiting 
for the-revelation of dawn—the dawn 
of that mysterious thing called love, 
which can transmute this everyday old 
world of ours into heaven or hell? 

Gillian was at the door to welcome her 
when at length the car pulled up at 
Friars’ Holm. She looked rather white 
and there were purple shadows under 
her eyes, but her lips smiled happily. 

“Coppertop? How is he?’ asked 
Magda quickly. 

“Sleeping, thank God! He’s safe 
now! But—oh, Magda! It’s been aw- 
ful!” 

And quite suddenly Gillian, who had 
faced Death and fought him with a 
dogged courage and determination which 
had won the grave-eyed doctor’s rare 
approval, broke down and burst into 
tears. 

Magda petted and soothed her, until 
at last her sobs ceased and she smiled 
through her tears. 

“I am a fool!” she said, dabbing at 


her eyes with a moist, screwed-up ball 
of something that had once been a hand- 
kerchief. “But I’m quite recovered now 


—really. Come and tell me about 
everything. Did Davilof play for you, 
all right? And did you enjoy the dance 
afterward? And oh, I forgot! There’s 
a letter for you on the mantelpiece. It 
was delivered by hand while we were 
both at Lady Arabella’s.” 

Mechanically, as she responded to 
Gillian’s rapid fire of questions, Magda 
picked up the square envelope propped 
against the clock and slit open the flap. 
It was probably only some note of ur- 
gent invitation; she received dozens of 
them. 

An instant later a half-stifled cry 
broke from her. Gillian turned swiftly. 

“What is itr’ she asked, a note of 
apprehension sharpening her voice. 

Magda stared at her dumbly. Then 
she held out the letter. 

“Read it,” she said flatly. “It’s from 
Kit Raynham’s mother.” 


Gillian’s eyes flew along the two brief 
lines of writing. 


Kit has disappeared. Do you know where 
he is? Auicia RAYNHAM, 


CHAPTER XII. 


At breakfast the next morning 
Magda was in a curiously petulant and 
uncertain mood. To some extent her 
fractiousness was due to natural reac- 
tion after the emotional excitement of 
the previous evening. Granted the dis- 
covery of the Garden of Eden, and add 
to this the almost immediate intrusion 
of outsiders therein—for everybody else 
is an “outsider” to the pair in posses- 
sion—and any woman might be for- 
given for suffering from slightly frayed 
nerves the following day. And in 
Magda’s case she had been already 
rather keyed up by finding the preced- 
ing few days punctuated by unwelcome 
and unaccustomed happenings. 

They all dated from the day of the 
accident which had befallen her in the 
fog. It almost seemed as if that gray 
curtain of fog had been a symbol of 
the shadow which was beginning to dog 
her footsteps—the shadow which stern 
moralists designate “unpleasant conse- 
quences.” 

First there had been Michael Quar- 
rington’s plain and candid utterance of 
his opinion of her. Then had followed 
Davilof’s headlong wooing and his re- 
fusal, when thwarted, to play for her 
again. He, too, had not precisely glossed 
things over in that tirade of accusation 
and reproach which he had leveled at 
her. 

And now, just when it seemed as if 
she had put these other ugly happenings 
behind her, Kit Raynham, who, for the 
last six months had been one of the lit- 
tle court of admirers which surrounded 
her, had seen fit to complicate matters 
by vanishing without explanation ; while 
his mother, in an absurd maternal flurry 
of anxiety as to what had become of 





him, must needs write to her, as if it 
inevitably followed that she was respon- 
sible for his disappearance! 

Magda was conscious of an irritated 
sense of injury, which Gillian’s rather 
apprehensive little comments on the ab- 
sence of further news concerning young 
Raynham scarcely tended to allay. 

“Oh, don’t be tiresome, Gillian!” she 
exclaimed. “The boy’s all right. I ex- 
pect he’s been having a joy day, which 
has prolonged itself a bit.” 

“It seems he hasn’t been seen or heard 
of since the day before yesterday,” re- 
sponded Gillian gravely. ‘“They’re 
afraid he may—may have committed 
suicide.” She brought out the words 
with a rush. “They’ve been dragging 
the lake at his home.” 

Magda flared. 

“Where did you hear all this—this 
nonsense? You said nothing about it 
last night.” 

“Lady Raynham told me. She rang 
up half an hour ago, before you were 
down, to ask if by any chance we had 


had any news of him,” replied Gillian 
gently. 

Magda pushed away her plate and, 
leaving her breakfast unfinished, moved 
restlessly across to the window. 

“There’s nothing about it in this morn- 


ing’s paper, is there?” she asked. Her 
tone sounded apprehensive. 

Gillian’s eyes grew suddenly compas- 
sionate. 

“Yes. There is—something,” she re- 
turned, laying her hand quickly over the 
newspaper, as if to withhold it. 

But Magda swung round and snatched 
it from her. Gillian half rose from her 
chair. 

“Don’t look—don’t read it, Magda!” 
she entreated hastily. 

The other made no response, In- 
stead, she deliberately searched the col- 
umns of the paper until she found a 
paragraph headed: “Disappearance of 
the Honorable Kit Raynham.” 

No exception could reasonably be 


taken to the paragraph in question. It 
gave a brief résumé of Kit Raynham’s 
short life up to date, referred to the 
distinguished career which had been pre- 
dicted for him, and, in mentioning that 
he was one of the set of brilliant young 
folks of whom Magda Wielitzska, the 
well-known dancer, was the acknawl- 
edged leader, it conveyed a very slightly 
veiled hint that he, in particular, was 
accounted one of her most devoted satel- 
lites. The sting of the paragraph lay in 
its tail. 

It will be tragic, indeed, if it should even- 
tually transpire that a young life so full of 
exceptional promise has foundered in seas 
which only a seasoned swimmer should essay. 

It was easy enough for Magda to 
read between the lines. If anything had 
happened to Kit Raynham, if it were 
ultimately found that he had taken his 
own life, society at large was prepared 
to censure her as more or less respon- 
sible for the catastrophe! 

Side by side with this paragraph was 
another, a panegyric on the perfection of 
the Wielitzska’s dancing as a whole and 
dwelling particularly upon her brilliant 
performance of “The Swan Maiden.” 

To Magda, the juxtaposition of the 
two paragraphs was almost unendura- 
ble. That this supreme success should 
be marred and overshadowed by a pos- 
sible tragedy! She flung the newspaper 
to the ground. 

“T think—I think the world’s going 
mad!” she exclaimed in a choked voice. 

Gillian looked across at her. Intui- 
tively she apprehended the mental con- 
flict through which her friend was pass- 
ing, the nervous apprehension and re- 
sentment of the artiste that any ex- 
traneous happening should infringe 
upon her success contending with the 
genuine regret she would feel if some 
untoward accident had really befallen 
Kit Raynham. And behind both these 
that strange, aloof detachment which 
seemed part of the very fiber of her 
nature, and which Gillian knew would 
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render it almost impossible for her to 
admit or even realize that she was in 
any way responsible for Kit Raynham’s 
fate, whatever it might be. 

Of what had taken place in the win- 
ter garden at Lady Arabella’s Gillian 
was, of course, in ignorance, and she 
had therefore no idea that the intrusion 
of Kit Raynham’s affairs at this particu- 
lar juncture was doubly unwelcome. 
But she could easily see that Magda 
was shaken out of her customary sang- 
froid. 

“Don’t worry, Magda.” The words 
sprang consolingly to her lips, but be- 
fore she could give them utterance Mel- 
rose opened the door and announced 
that Lady Raynham was in the library. 
Would Mademoiselle Wielitzska see 
her? 

The old man’s face wore a look of 
concern. They had heard all about the 
disappearance of Lady Raynham’s son 
in the servants’ hall; the evening papers 
had had it. Moreover, it always seems 
as if there exists a species of wireless 
telegraphy by which the domestic staff 
of any household, great or small, speed- 
ily becomes acquainted with everything 
good, bad, or indifferent—and particu- 
larly, bad!—which affects the folks 
“abovestairs.” 

A brief, uncomfortable pause suc- 
ceeded Melrose’s announcement; then 
Magda walked quietly out ef the room 
into the library. 

Lady Raynham rose from a low chair 
near the fire. She was a little, insig- 
nificant woman, rather unfashionably at- 
tired, with neat gray hair and an en- 
tirely undistinguished face, but as she 
stood there, motionless, waiting for 
Magda to come up to her, she was quite 
unconsciously impressive, transformed 
by that tragic dignity with which great 
sorrow invests even the most common- 
place of people. 

Her thin, middle-aged features looked 
drawn and puckered by long hours of 
strain. Her eyes were red-rimmed with 
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sleeplessness, They searched Magda’s 
face accusingly before she spoke. ~ 

“What have you done to my son?” 

“Where is he?” Magda’s answer- 
ing question came in almost breathless 
haste. 

“You don’t know ?” 

Lady Raynham sat down suddenly. 
Her legs were trembling beneath her, 
had been trembling uncontrollably.even 
as she nerved herself to stand and con- 
front the woman at whose door she 
laid the ruin of her son. But now the 
spurt of nervous energy was exhausted 
and she sank down into her chair, thank- 
ful for its support. 

“T don’t know where he is,” she said 
tonelessly. “I don’t even know whether 
he is alive or dead.” 

She fumbled in the wrist bag she car- 
ried, and, withdrawing a crumpled sheet 
of note paper, held it out. Magda took 
it from her mechanically, recognizing 
with a queer tightening of the muscles 
of her throat the boyish handwriting 
which sprawled across it. 

“You want me to read this?” she 
asked. 

“You’ve got to read it,” replied the 
other harshly. “It is written to you. 
I found it—after he’d gone.” 

Her gaze fastened on Magda’s face 
and clung there unwaveringly while 
she read the letter. 

It was a wild, incoherent outpouring, 
the headlong confession of a boy’s half- 
crazed infatuation for a _ beautiful 
woman, a pathetic enough document in 
its confused medley of passionate de- 
mand and boyish humbleness. The 
tragic significance of it was summed up 
in a few lines at the end—lines which 
seemed to burn themselves into Magda’s 
brain: 

I suppose it was cheek, my hoping you 
could ever care, but you were so sweet to 
me you made me think you did. I know 
now that you don’t—that you never really 
cared a brass farthing, and I’m going right 


away. The same world can’t hold us both 
any longer. So I’m going out of it. 





He swung around at the sound of 
her voice, and the next moment she 
was crushed against his breast, his 
mouth on hers, his kisses burning 
their way to her very heart. 





Magda looked up from the scrawled 
page and met the gaze of the sad, mer- 
ciless eyes which were fixed on her. 

“Couldn’t you have let -him alone?” 
Lady Raynham spoke in a low, difficult 
voice. “You have men enough to pay 
you compliments and run your errands. 
I had only Kit. Couldn’t you have let 
me keep him? What did you want with 
my boy’s love? You'd nothing to give 
him in return!” 

“I had!” protested Magda indig- 
nantly. “You’re wrong. I was very 
fond of Kit. I gave him my friend- 
ship.” 

Her indignation was perfectly sin- 
cere. To her it seemed that Lady Rayn- 
ham was taking up a most unwarrant- 
able attitude. 

“Friendship?” repeated the latter 
with bitter scorn. “Friendship? Then 
God help the boys to whom you give 
it! Before Kit ever met you he was 
the best and dearest son a woman could 
have had. He was keen on his work 


—wild to get on! And he was so gifted 
it looked as if there were nothing in his 


profession that he might not do. Then 
you came! You turned his head, filled 
his thoughts to the exclusion of all 
else—work, duty, everything that mat- 
ters to a lad of twenty-two. You 
spoiled his chances—spoiled his whole 
life! And now I’ve lost him! I don’t 
know where he is—whether he is dead 
or alive!” She paused. “I think he’s 
dead,” she said dully. 

“T’m sorry ii——” 

“Sorry!” Lady Raynham interrupted 
hysterically. Her composure was giv- 
ing way under the strain of the inter- 
view. “Sorry if my son has taken his 
own life!” 

“He hasn’t!” asserted Magda des- 
perately. “He was far too sensible and 
—and ordinary.” 

“Yes,” Lady Raynham said bitterly. 
“Till you turned his head!” 

She rose and walked toward the door, 
as if she had said all she came to say. 


Magda sprang to her feet. 

“I won’t—I won't be blamed like 
that!” she exclaimed rebelliously. “It’s 
unfair! Can I help it if your son 
chooses to fall in love with me? You 
—you might as well hold me responsible 
because he is tall or short or good or 
bad!” 

The other stopped suddenly on her 
way to the door, as if arrested by that 
last defiant phrase. 

“T do,” she said sternly. “It’s women 
like you who are responsible whether 
men are good—or bad.” 

In silence Magda watched the small, 
unassuming figure disappear through 
the doorway. She felt powerless to 
frame a reply, nor had Lady Raynham 
waited for one. If her boy were indeed 
dead—dead by his own hand—she had 
at least cleared his memory, laid the bur- 
den of the mad, rash act he had com- 
mitted on the shoulders which deserved 
to bear it. 

Normally a shy, retiring kind of 
woman, loathing anything in the nature 
of a scene,«the tragedy which had be- 
fallen her son had inspired Alicia Rayn- 
ham with the reckless courage of a 
tigress defending its young. And now 
that the strain was over and she found 
herself once more in her brougham, 
driving homeward with the familiar 
clip-clop of the fat old carriage horse’s 
hoofs in her ears, she shrank back 
against the cushions, marveling at the 
temerity which had swept her into the 
Wielitzska’s presence and endowed her 
with-words which cut like a two-edged 
sword. 

Like a two-edged sword in very truth! 
Lady Raynham’s final thrust, stabbing at 
her with its stern denunciation, brought 
back vividly to Magda Michael Quar- 
rington’s bitter speech: “I’ve no place 
for your kind of woman.” 

And side by side with the recollec- 
tion came a sudden dart of fear. How 
would all this stir about Kit Raynham 
—the impending gossip and the censure 











which seemed likely to be accorded her 


—affect him? Would he judge her 
again, as he had judged her before? 

She was conscious of a fresh impulse 
of anger against Lady Raynham. She 
had wanted to forget the past, blot it all 
out of her memory, and out of the mem- 
ory of the man whose contempt had 
hurt her more than anything in her 
whole life before. And now it seemed 
as if everything were combining to em- 
phasize those very things which had 
earned his scorn. 

But, apart from a certain apprehen- 
sion as to how the whole affair might 
appear in Michael’s eyes, she was char- 
acteristically tnimpressed by her inter- 
view with Lady Raynham. 

“T don’t see,” she told Gillian indig- 
nantly, “that I’m to blame because the 
boy lost his head. His mother was— 
stupid.” 

Gillian regarded her consideringly. 
To her the whole pitiful tragedy was 
so clear. She could envisage the point 
of view of Kit’s mother only too well, 
and sympathize with it. Yet, under- 
standing Magda better than most peo- 
ple did, she realized that the dancer 
was hardly as culpable as Lady Rayn- 
ham thought her. 

Homage and admiration were as natu- 
ral to Magda as the air she breathed, 
and it made very little impression on 
her whether a man more or less lost his 
heart to her or not. Moreover, as Gil- 
lian realized, it was almost inevitable 
that this should be the case. 

The influences by which Magda had 
been surrounded during the first ten 
plastic years of childhood had all tended 
to imbue her with the idea that men were 
only to be regarded as playthings and 
that from the simple standpoint of self- 
defense it was wiser not to take them 
seriously. If you did, they invariably 
showed a disposition to become tyrants. 
Gillian made allowance for this. Nev- 
ertheless, she had no intention of letting 
Magda down lightly. 


“I believe you were created without 
a soul,” she informed her candidly. 

Magda smiled a little. 

“Do you know you're the second per- 
son to tell me that?” she said. “The 
idea’s not a bit original. Michael Quar- 
rington told me the same thing in other 
words. Perhaps,” she added medita- 
tively, “perhaps it’s true.” 

“Of course it’s not true!” Gillian 
contradicted her warmly. “I only said 
it because I was out of patience with 
you.” 

“Everybody seems to be hating me 
rather badly just now.” Magda spoke 
somewhat forlornly. “And yet—I 
don’t think I’m any different from 
usual,” 

“T don’t think vou are,” retorted Gil- 
lian. “But it’s your ‘usual’ that’s so dis- 
astrous. You go sailing through life 
like a beautiful cold star, perfectly im- 
passive and heartless.” 

“T’m not heartless. I love you—and 
Marraine. You surely don’t blame me 
because I don’t ‘fall in love?’ I don’t 
want to fall in love,” she added with 
sudden vehemence. 

“T wish to goodness you would!” ex- 
claimed Gillian impatiently. “If only 
you cared enough about anybody to do 
something really outrageous—run off 
with another woman’s husband, even— 
I believe I should respect you more 
than I do now!” 

Magda laughed. 

“Gillyflower, I’m afraid you’ve no 
morals. And you here in the capacity 
of watchdog and duenna, too!” 

“Tt’s all very well to make a joke of 
everything. But I know—I’m sure this 
business about Kit Raynham is going to 
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be more serious than you think. It’s 
bound to affect you.” 

Magda stared at her blankly. 

“What nonsense! Affect me! Why 


should it? How can it?” 


“How can it?” asked Gillian with 
bitterness. 
than usual! 


“Every one will talk—more 
You can’t smash up peo- 











ple’s only sons—not lovable, popular 
boys like Kit—without there being a 
fuss. You—you should have left a kid 
like that alone.” 

And she went out of the room, bang- 
ing the door behind her. 

Gillian’s prophecy proved only too ac- 
curate. People did talk. Kit Rayn- 
ham had been a general favorite in so- 
ciety, and his disappearance, taken in 
conjunction with the well-known fact 
of his infatuation for Magda, created a 
sensation. 

Even when the theory of suicide was 
finally disproved by his mother’s receiv- 
ing a letter from Australia, whither, it 
appeared, the boy had betaken himself 
and his disappointment, people seemed 
at first disinclined to overlook Magda’s 
share in the matter. For a time, even 


her immense prestige as a dancer suf- 
fered some eclipse, but this, with a per- 
former of her supreme artistry, was 
bound to be only a passing phase. 

The world will always condone where 


it wants to be amused. And, now that 
the gloom of young Raynham’s sup- 
posed suicide was lifted from the affair, 
there was a definite aroma of romance 
about it which was not without its ap- 
peal to the younger generation. So that 
gradually the pendulum swung back and 
Magda’s audiences were once again as 
big and enthusiastic as ever. Perhaps 
even more enthusiastic, since the ex- 
istence of a romantic and dramatic at- 
tachment sheds a certain glamour about 
any well-known artiste. 

All of which affected Magda herself 
comparatively little, though it irritated 
her that her actions should be criticized. 
What did affect her, however, absorb- 
ing her thoughts to the exclusion of 
all other matters, was that since the 
night of Lady Arabella’s reception she 
had received neither word nor sign 
from Michael Quarrington. 

She could not understand it. Had ke 
been a different type of man, she might 
have credited him with having yielded 


to a sudden impulse, kissing her as 
some men will kiss women, lightly and 
without giving or asking more than the 
moment’s caress. 

But Quarrington was essentially not 
the man to be carried away by a pass- 
ing fancy. That he had cared for her 
against his will, against his better judg- 
ment, Magda could not but realize. But 
he had cared! She was sure of it. 
And he was the only man for whom her 
own pulses had ever beaten one whit 
the faster. 

His touch, the sound of his voice, the 
swift, hawklike glance of those gray 
eyes of his, had power to wake in her 
a vague tumult of emotion at once sweet 
and frightening, and in that brief mo- 


,ment in the “Garden of Eden,” when 


he had held her in his arms, she had 
been tremulously ready to yield, to sur- 
render to the love which claimed her. 

But the days had multiplied to weeks, 
and still the silence which had followed 
remained unbroken. As far as Magda 
was concerned, Michael seemed to have 
walked straight out of her life, and she 
was too proud and too much hurt to in- 
quire among her friends for news of 
him. It was her godmother who finally 
tersely enlightened her as to his where- 
abouts. 

Characteristically, Lady Arabella had 
withheld judgment regarding the Kit 
Raynham affair until it was found that 
he had betaken himself to Australia. 
But when the whole of the facts were 
evident, she allowed nothing—neither 
the romantic drama of the episode nor 
her own warm affection for her god- 
daughter—to obscure her clear-sighted 
vision. 

Magda twisted her slim shoulders ir- 
ritably when taken to task. 

“T think I’m tired of being blamed for 
Kit Raynham’s idiocy,” she said, a note 
of resentment in her voice. “No one 
seems to consider my side of the ques- 
tion! I was merely nice to him in an 
ordinary sort of way and there wasn’t 





- the least need in the world for him to 
have chucked up everything and rushed 
off to the other side of the world like 
that. J couldn’t help it!” 

Lady Arabella made a gesture of de- 
spair. 

“T don’t believe you could,” she ac- 
knowledged helplessly. “I’m really be- 
ginnning to have a sneaking sympathy 
with poor Hugh for shelving the respon- 
sibility of having brought you into the 
world. But at least you might refrain 
from baby-snatching !” she added wrath- 
fully. 

Magda protested. ° 

“Marraine! You're abominable! Kit 
is twenty-four, if he’s a day. And I’m 
barely twenty.” 

“That has nothing whatever to do 
with it,” retorted Lady Arabella inci- 
sively. “Kit is a babe in arms, while 
you—you’re as old as Eve.” She 
paused. “Anyway, you’ve broken his 
heart and driven him to the ends of 
the earth.” 


“Where he’ll probably paste together 
the pieces and offer the repaired article 
to some one else.” 

Lady Arabella looked up sharply. 
Cynicism was usually far enough away 


from Magda. She was too full of the 
joy of life and of the genuine delight 
an artist finds in his art to have place 
for it. Egoist she might be, with the 
unthinking egotism of youth, irrespon- 
sible in her gay acceptance of the love 
and admiration showered on her, but 
there was nothing bitter or sour in her 
composition. Lady Arabella, seeking an 
explanation for the unwonted, cast her 
mind back on the events of the last few 
veeks and smiled to herself. 

“T suppose you know you’ve driven 
some one else out of England besides 
Kit Raynham?” she said. 

“Whom do you mean?” 

Magda spoke mechanically. A faint 
color crept up under her white skin and 
she avoided her godmother’s keen gaze. 


“That charming artist man—Michael 
Quarrington.” 

“Has—he left England?” 
throat felt suddenly parched. Then 
with an effort she went on: “You're 
surely not going to put the entire steam- 
ship’s passenger list down to me, Mar- 
raine ?” 

“Only those names for which I hap- 
pen to know you're responsible.” 

“You don’t know about Saint Mi— 
about Mr. Quarrington. It’s mere guess- 
work on your part.” 

“Most of the things we really know 
in life are mere guesswork,” replied 
Lady Arabella sagely. “But in this case 
it ” 


Magda’s 


“Yes. In this case?” 

There was a long pause. Then Lady - 
Arabella answered slowly : 

“In this case I’m speaking from first- 
hand information.” 

Magda’s slender figure tautened. She 
moistened her lips. 

“Do you mean that Mr. Quarrington 
told you he was leaving England on my 
account?” she asked. 

“T don’t often meddle, Magda—not 
really meddle.” Lady Arabella’s voice 
sounded unusually deprecating. “But I 
did in this instance. Because—oh, my 
dear, he’s the only man I’ve ever seen 
to whom I’d be glad to give you up. 
He’d—he’d manage you, Magda.” 

Magda’s head was turned away, but 
the sudden scarlet flush which mv..ated 
to her face surged over even the white 
nape of her neck. 

“And he loves you,” went on Lady 
Arabella, her voice softening incredibly. 
“It’s only a man here or there who 
really loves a woman, my dear. Most 
of them whip up a hotchpotch of quite 
commonplace feelings, with a dash of 
passion, and call it love, while all they 
actually want is a good housekeeper 
and presentable hostess and some one 
to carry on the name.” 

No answer came from Magda, unless 
a stifled murmur could be regarded as 





are / 
- such, and after a few minutes Lady Ara- 
bella spoke again, irritably. 

“Why couldn’t you have let Kit 
alone?” 

Magda raised her head. 

“What has that to do with it?” 

“Everything,” answered Lady Ara- 
bella succinctly. “I told you I meddled. 
Michael Quarrington came to see me 
before he went away—and I know pre- 
cisely why he left England. I asked 
him to go and see you before he sailed.” 

“What did he say?” The words were 
almost inaudible. 

Lady Arabella hesitated. Then she 
quoted quickly: 

“*There is no need. She will un- 
derstand.’ ” 

To Magda the brief sentence held all 
the finality of the bolting and barring of 
a door. So Quarrington, like every one 
else, had heard the story of Kit Rayn- 
ham! And he had judged and sentenced 
her. 

That night in the winter garden he 


had been on the verge of trusting her, 
ready to believe in her, and she had 
vowed to herself that she would prove 


worthy of his trust. She had meant 
never to fall short of all that Michael 
demanded in the woman he loved. And 
now, before she had had a chance to 
justify his hardly won belief, the past 
had risen up to destroy her, surging 
over her like a great tidal wave and 
sweeping away the whole fabric of the 
happiness she had visioned. 

She had not wholly realized before 
that she loved. But she knew now. As 
the empty weeks dragged along she 
learned what it means to long for the 
loved one’s presence, the sound and 
touch.of voice or hand, with an aching, 
unassuageable longing which seems to 


fuse body and soul into a single entity of ~ 
pain. “4 

Outwardly she appeared unchanged. 
Her pride was indomitable, and exactly 
how much Michael’s going had meant to 
her not even Gillian suspected, though 
the latter was too sensitive and sym- 
pathetic not to realize that Magda had 
passed through some experience which 
had touched her keenly. Ignorant of the 
incidents that had occurred on the night 
of Lady Arabella’s party, she was dis- 
posed to assign the soreness of spirit 
she discerned in her friend to the gen- 
eral happenings which had followed 
from the Raynham episode. And 
among these she gave a certain definite 
place to the abrupt withdrawal of Quar- 
rington’s friendship, and resented it. 
She felt curiously disappointed in the 
man. With such fine perceptive faculty 
as he possessed she would have ex- 
pected him to be more tolerant, more 
merciful in his judgment. 

Once she had tentatively approached 
the subject, but Magda had clearly indi- 
cated that she had no intention of dis- 
cussing it. 

Not even to Gillian, whom she had 
gradually come to look upon as her 
closest friend, could Magda unveil the 
wound to her pride. No one, no one 
in the whole world, should know that 
she had been ready to give her love 
—and that the offering had been silently, 
but none the less decisively, rejected. 

Diane’s warning now found its echo 
in her own heart: “Never give your 
heart to any man. If you do, he will 
only break it for you—break it into 
little pieces like the glass scent bottle 
which you dropped yesterday.” 

“She was right,” Magda told herself 
bitterly. “A thousand times right!” 


TO BE CONTINUED NEXT MONTH, 














Painting, Sculpture, aad Story-Writing 


They All Have Points in Common 


HE first and original efforts of 
humanity in the way of art that 
we know anything about, the old- 

est pictures in the world, are scratched 
on the walls and roofs of certain caves 
in southern France and Spain. 

A few tools and weapons, an occa- 
sional thigh bone or skull, once in a long 
time a skeleton, these and the tracings 
themselves are the only things the art- 
ists have left behind them. They lived 
a long time ago—at least fifteen thou- 
sand years before the Christian era, 
perhaps much longer ago than that— 
but art was art in those days, as now, 
and the same rules applied. 

Toward the last they were beginning 
to get the use of color. Most of their 
work is flat outline. They were good 
draftsmen. We_ recognize _ readily 
enough, on the cave walls, the horse, 
the great bison, the 


the sculptors began to cut away the 
stone a little bit at a time and allow 
the figure to come out, first in shallow, 
then in deep relief, then, finally, as a 
detached statue, standing free and 
alone. Each step was in the direction 
of giving further significance and mean- 
ing to the figure. 

On the other hand, the painters be- 
gan to use color to fill in their outlines. 
First they used it as a flat wash, as 
children do with water colors. Then 
they began to get the effect of light 
and shade. Finally they were painting. 
And so to-day we have Rodin and the 
great classic marbles on the one side, 
and a whole host of painters, from 
Raphael to Abbey and Whistler and 
Maxfield Parrish on the other. They 
are all trying to do the same thing. 





elk, even man himself ‘Z 
—the man tall and slim, 
the woman much fatter 
than is fashionable 
nowadays. The _ pic- 
tures give you a pretty 
fair idea of what life 
was like back in the 
neolithic. 


The artist was hes- 
itating in those days 
as to whether he was 
going to be a painter 
or a sculptor. He was 
the progenitor of both 
races. ‘Fwo streams of 
art flowed:away from 
his primeval water 





Story-writing has 


the same object as 
sculpture or painting. 
It is to show us human 
emotion and human 
character, to paint 
the world about us as 
it is, to glorify it a 
little when it is possi- 
ble, to help people 
to understand each 
other, to make them 
wiser and gentler, to 
enrich and _ beautify 
life. Doubtless the 
men who traced the 
pictures in the caves 
of the Dordogne told 
stories, as well, but 
nothing in the way 








shed. On the one hand, 
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of their literature re- 
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EDITH BARNARD DELANO 


The older the stories are, the 
more we find them in simple outline, 
brief synopses that leave everything to 
the imagination. The evolution of 
writing has been, like the evolution of 
painting, toward a greater relief and 
significance. 


mains. 


It is all very well to say that a story 
to be good should be told in the fewest 
possible number of words and to cite 
O. Henry as an example. Like all good 
maxims, it can be wrongly applied. A 
story in which there is life and color, 
personal idiosyncrasy, the atmosphere 
of things and places and real people, 
will necessarily take more space than a 
bald, unvarnished narrative that is little 
more than an outline. Also, some of 
the French writers can get a lot of 
punch into a very small space, but their 
work is entirely different from ours. 
With very few exceptions, the masters 
of the short story in English need a 
little space in which to turn around. 

Perhaps you yourself have sometimes 
analyzed a writer’s style and wondered 
why he stopped to describe a gesture 
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or an intonation. If the writer 


was 
any good, he knew what he was doing. 


He was putting in the color. The bet- 
ter the writer the better he can make 
his words work for him. The really 
great writer is the one who can make 
a word do the work of a paragraph, 
who can give to your imagination a 
whole story in a phrase. But no writer 
can do good work without that power 
of observation and description that 
gives the illusion of actual visibility to 
his characters and places. Why is it 
we remember some stories for years, 
and forget others in a day? The color 
has a lot to do with it. 





In the next number of SMITH’s you 
will find a wide range of absorbing 
fiction distinguished for its charm and 
color. The opening story, “The High- 
brow and the Highflyer,” is a very 
human, humorous tale of adventure in 
New York, by Lee Foster Hartman. 
Its atmosphere is enchanting, its spirit 
gay, and its dénouement absolutely un- 
expected. 

A story upon which we would like 
your opinion is “Promise,” by Edith 
Barnard Delano. It seems to us a re- 
markably beautiful and thrilling love 
story—one of the finest we have ever 
published. And yet we hesitated to give 
it to you. You will understand why— 
when you have read it. 

Margaret Pedler’s splendid serial con- 
tinues, its dramatic interest increasing 
with the generous third installment. 

Another story of intense interest is 
the novelette by Virginia Middleton. 
Few writers excel Miss Middleton in 
the telling of real romance. “Fetters 
of Fear” is.one of her best, and will 
appear complete in the next number. 

The other fiction in the February 
number is on the same high plane, by 
writers equally representative of the 
best in current fiction. They have 
helped to make it a magazine far above 
the average. 
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Call the Doctor 


A DELIGHTFUL NEW COMEDY 


By Jean Archibald 


OMETHING entirely new. A lady, 
S making a specialty of adjusting 
difficulties, will visit 
your home, study your case, find what 
is wrong, and prescribe in the strictest 
confidence. For further particulars ad- 
dress: Doctor of Domestic Difficulties, 
B. L., Dept. A.” 

This is the advertisement unhappy 
Catherine Mowbray reads through her 
tears. Ten years of married life with 
a husband who seems at times to for- 
get her existence, who grows more and 
more irritable and absorbed in business, 


domestic 


have had 
Catherine. 
“slump.” 


their inevitable effect upon 
She has allowed herself to 
‘Dowdy clothes and much 
weeping have dimmed her beauty: a 
gifted musician, she no longer touches 
the piano; and she continually irri- 
tates Lioward with reproaches of his 
neglect. 

3ut this “doctor of domestic diffi- 
culties” seems to offer a ray of hope. 
When her friend, Isabel Thomas, who 
is the kindly, middle-aged wife of an 
overdevoted husband, drops in, Cath- 
erine takes her into her confidence. 


By Courtesy of the Author and of David Belasco, Producer. 











Joan (Janet Beecher): Now, Mrs. Mowbray, are you willing to follow 
my advice? 
CATHERINE (Charlotte Walker): 


CATHERINE: Oh, Isabel, it’s a_ terrible 
thing to feel your husband slipping away 
from you, slowly but surely, every day just 
a little further. 

IsaBeL: I don’t know. 
Ed would take a slide. 

CATHERINE: Oh, you don’t know what 
you're saying! It would be different if I 
didn’t care for Howard. Yesterday I told 
you that something had to happen in this 
house very soon. Well, it is about to hap- 
pen—but you must promise you'll never tell 
a soul. 

IsaBEL: Don’t worry. If I told all the se- 
crets I know, no one in this town would be 
speaking to any one else. 

CATHERINE: Well—I’m putting my affairs 
—everything—into the hands of a doctor! A 
doctor of domestic difficulties—a_ specialist. 
I’m expecting her now—any moment. I've 
told Howard she was my classmate at Vas- 
sar, who is now a doctor, practicing in New 
York, and that I had invited her to visit me. 
I hated to lie to Howard. 


I sometimes wish 
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I put myself in your hands, doctor. 





IsaABEL: Don't let 
a little thing like 
that worry you. 
Think of all the lies 
he’s told you. There 
—I’m only guessing. 
It's a pretty safe 
guess about any man, 
except Ed. I really 
know very little 
about Howard. He 
hasn’t put foot in 
my house fortwo 
years. 

CATHERINE: Oh, 
wouldn't it be won- 
derful if she could 
bring us together 
again! 

When Joan 
Deering arrives 
Catherine and 
Isabel are delight- 
ed with her. She 
proves to be 
young and charm- 
ing, very smart in 


her tailored suit 
and hat, very 
feminine, and, 
above all, very 


businesslike. 


ISABEL (consumed 
with curiosity): You know, I never heard 
of a doctor of domestic difficulties before 

Joan: No. It has been left to the law- 
yers, and they bungled it dreadfully. They 
usually work for divorce, while J work in 
the opposite direction. 

CATHERINE: Oh, I’m so glad you're here! 
And you'll stay with me till matters are 
mended, won't you? 

Joan: Yes—if it’s possible to mend them. 
Of course, some cases are incurable. But if 
it is taken in time, and people are sensible, 
I have great hopes. The trouble is you mar- 
ried women are too extravagant with your 
love. 

IsABEL: Some women are. Is it too much 
to ask how you happened to take up this— 
er—work? 


Joan: Well, I drifted into it quite un- 
consciously. As a child, I was a natural born 
peacemaker. All my life I’ve been rather 


noted for that sort of thing. Not long ago 
I read an article which told how many thou- 
sand divorces there were in the United States 
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Dup.ey Townsenp (Philip Merivale): I beg your pardon—I just came to get my hat. 


last year, and that American home life must 
be upheld if we would have good citizens, so 
I decided to go in for domestic difficulties. 
I have always wanted to do some good in 
the world, and I think this profession has 
great possibilities. I have a secretary now, 
and we are quite worn out with overwork. 

IsaBEL: But it seems such an odd business 
for a woman. 


Joan: Why? Men go into other men’s 


offices to tell them how to run their business 
and find where the leakage is. Why 
shouldn’t the adviser come into the home? 
When you marry and settle down and there’s 
illness in the home, what do you do? 
CATHERINE: You—you call the doctor. 
Joan: But when there is unhappiness, to 
whom do you go? Your people? No. They 
would say, “I told you so.” And some old- 
lady relative always adds, “She made her 











Balog- Mari (Fania Marinoff) 


Joan (Janet Beecher) Howard Mowbray 


Batoc-Mari: Why, 


bed and she must lie in it.” I go to the home 
as a guest, study the situation, and prescribe, 
just as any other doctor would. 

But the young specialist is somewhat 
perturbed to learn that Mrs. Mowbray 
has given her husband the impression 
that her expected guest is a doctor of 
medicine. 


Joan: But I’m not a doctor of medicine! 
Your husband must think I’m just a friend 
visiting you. I thought I made that clear 
in my letter. I don’t know a thing about 
medicine—not a thing! 

CATHERINE: -Oh, dear! I’m so sorry. 
But I couldn’t change it now and say you're 
not a doctor, could I? 

Joan: No—not very well. He would be- 
gin to. suspect. Well, if you’ve said that I’m 
a doctor, I shall have to be a doctor, that’s 
all. (Taking out notebook with professional 
air) Now, Mrs. Mowbray, tell me the symp- 
toms—that is, the facts—and we'll find out 
the cause of your trouble and see what is 
best for you. Tell me just what Mr. Mow- 
bray does that worries you. 

CATHERINE: Well, he has become so ut- 
terly indifferent to me. He does so many 
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Diudiey Townsend (Phuiy Merivaie 
Catherine Mowbray (Charlotte Walker) 


Joan, what a surprise! 


little things he wouldn’t think of doing be- 
fore. He leaves the house without kissing 
me, and I always meet him at the door with 
a kiss—and even that seems to get on his 
nerves. 

Joan: I should think it would. 

CATHERINE: Oh, sometimes I look back 
and think of that wonderful time when I 
was the only thing in his life! He said there 
never was—never could be a love like ours. 

Joan: They all say that. 

CATHERINE: He'd hurry home from the 
office every night. He said he wished he had 
a flying machine to get him here quicker. 
Now they have flying machines, and he 
doesn't come home at all. At first I made 
all sorts of excuses for him, but things have 
been growing worse and worse. I’m only a 
part now—a very small part—of his life, 
and to-day he admitted again that he wanted 
to break away. (Weeping) And I love him 
so! -I love him so! 


Joan: Does he know about it? 

CATHERINE: I tell him so every day of 
my life. 

Joan: Now we are getting at the cause 


of the trouble. After this, do not meet him 
at the door with the usual greeting. Let him 
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look for you, and when he finds you, you 
must be wearing your prettiest gown. Par- 
don me, but that dress you have on won't 
do. Let me see your shoes and stockings. 
Oh, my dear, don’t you know anything about 
men at all? Don’t you know what carries 
them three blocks past their own street? 
You couldn't expect him to come home in a 
flying machine to those! 

CATHERINE: Howard never notices what 
I wear. 

Joan: Then you must wear something he 
can’t help noticing. Have you any accom- 
plishments? Do you play the piano? 

CATHERINE: Yes, I play—or rather I did 
play the piano, but I’ve given it up. 


Joan: You played for your husband be- 
fore you were married, and he liked your 
playing? 

CATHERINE: Mother said it won his heart. 

Joan: And When you married him you 
gave it up. That isn’t quite fair, is it? He 
falls in love with a girl who is attractive 
and entertaining— 

She makes herself 


so. When she’s mar- 
ried to him it is too 


much trouble. The 
husband finds’ he 
hasn’t married the 
girl he thought he 


married at all. He 
is naturally disap- 
pointed, and this is 
what happens. Now, 
what I want you to 
do is to forget you 
are married. 
back ten years, catch 
up the game there, 
and play it as it 
should be played. 

CATHERINE: Oh, 
Doctor Deering, do 
you think there’s 
hope? 


Go 


Joan: It’s spring. 
Things that are dead 
come back to life— 
trees and flowers— 
and why not love? 
Have you any rea- 
son to believe there 
is any other woman 
in the case? 

CATHERINE: No. 
But he does go to 
New York. He went 
twice last month. 


Howarp: 
doctor? 
Joan (aboul to swoon): 


I'm afraid it’s pretty bad, isn’t it? Has he 
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One after another, various women 
in whom Howard might be interested 
are considered and eliminated until 
there remains only Alice Spencer. 

CATHERINE: She lives here in West- 
mount, but she studies music in New York. 

Joan: You don’t think they like each 
other too well, do you? 

CATHERINE: Howard is 
could they? 

Joan: Well, one hears of such things oc- 
casionally. Is she the persistent type? The 
sort that goes after other women’s husbands? 

CATHERINE: They say she is. 

Joan: Do you think Mr. Mowbray has 
ever met her in New York? 

CATHERINE: I believe one time they did 


married—how 


come home on the same train—but those 
things happen. 
Joan: They do, yes. Mind, I’m not say- 


ing there’s anything in this, but I should like 


to see her. As you know her very well, | 





cut an artery, 


Oh, it’s blood! 











Neue (Rea Martin): 
Mowbray she should be indifferent to Mr. Mowbray, so I 
tried it on my gentleman friend and—I’ve lost him! 


would suggest that you invite her for the 
week-end, and give me a chance to study the 
situation. 

CATHERINE: I shall invite her if you wish 
it, but I know you are mistaken. Howard 
may have his faults, but I’m quite sure there 
is no other woman. 


When Howard Mowbray returns, ac- 
companied by Dudley Townsend, a 
young lawyer, who has recently been 
honored with Mowbray’s business, Joan 
and Catherine are already dressed for 
the evening. Dudley is immediately 
impressed by the charming, but rather 
haughty, young doctor, and is easily 
persuaded to remain for dinner. 

Howarp (to-Joan): How long since you 
and Mrs. Mowbray have seen each other? 
CATHERINE: Is it seven years, Joan? 
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Well, I happened to hear you tell Mrs. 








Joan: It’s longer than 
that. 

Duptey: I suppos 
you had no idea of be- 
ing a doctor then. 

Joan: No, indeed. In 
fact, I’m rather sur- 
prised te find myself a 
doctor now. 

DupLey: It requires 
courage for a young lady 
to take up such a pro- 
fession, but I must say 
I admire you for it. 

Joan: Thank you. I 
don't deserve any credit. 
I just had to be a doctor 
Howarp: 3orn in 


you, I suppose. 
Joan: No—rather 
force of circumstances. 


Balog-Mari, a viva- 
cious young Hunga- 
rian artist, who has 
been a guest next door 
while painting a por- 
trait of Isabel, comes 
in with a message 
from the Thomases. 
At sight of Joan, who 
is an old friend, she 
exclaims delightedly. 
Catherine invites Ba- 
log-Mari to remain 
for the week-end with 
them. 

Joan: Mari, tell me—what are you do- 
ing in Westmount? 

Batoc-Martr: I do a- portrait of the beau- 
tiful Alice Spencer, and I finish one, also, of 
the Mrs. Judge Thomas. 

Duptey: Oh, this is the Miss Balog? 
Your fame has spread all over Westmount. 

Batoc-Mart (bowing low): Oh, you're 
kind! And Mr. Mowbray—he, too, knows 
that I am very fine at painting portraits. No? 

Howarp (embarrassed): 
fine! 

CATHERINE: Howard, you never told me 
you knew Miss Balog. 

Howarp: Didn't I? Oh, I’ve often seen 
her working at the Thomases. 

CATHERINE: Why, Mrs. Thomas told me 
to-day that you hadn’t put a foot in her 
house for two years! 

Howarp: Qh, then it wasn’t the Thom- 


Yes, yes—very 














ases. 


It was somewhere else—in New York, 
wasn't it, Miss Balog? 
Batoc-Mart: Yes—yes—in New York. 
When the opportunity occurs, Dudley 
snatches it for a téte-a-téte with Joan. 
DupLtey: You know, doctor, youre not 
my idea of a lady physician. I can't see you 
feeling any one’s pulse—I mean a man’s. 


Joan: I’m sorry. 
Duptey: I meant that as a compliment. 
Joan: Ah, I’ve found you out! You are 


Batoc-Mans: 


But there is nothing to tell. 
I give you my word. 


old-fashioned, after all, and think that all 
women have to live for is to make men 
happy. Come now, isn’t it so? 

DupLey: Well, no—not exactly. But by 
making men happy you can make them ac- 
complish fine work in this world of ours, 
can’t you? It takes a woman to do it, too. 
That’s how the world moves on. 

Joan: And don’t you think that women 
want to do things, too? Who is going to 
give them the inspiration? 


Duptrty: They don’t need it. A woman 
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has the greatest: power in the world without 
looking for it. The course is clear for her. 
She shouldn't waste herself on these every- 
day matters. 

Joan: How nicely you say it! 
believe in the professional woman. 

Dubey: Oh, yes, 1 do. Personally, I like 
the college girl. At what college did you 
study, doctor, after you left Vassar? 

Joan: Well, you wouldn’t know it, I 
fancy. 


You don’t 


It’s not well known in this country. 





Of Mr. Mowbray, I tell you I know nothing. 





Dubey: Oh, in Europe, eh? 

Joan: I've been there, yes. 

DupLey: What part? 

Joan: Oh, all over—all over—Italy—and 
Sweden—and—— 

Duptey: You studied in Sweden? 

Joan: Stockholm is such a dear little city. 


Duptey: Yes; I’ve been there. Isn’t that 
interesting? You speak the language, then. 
Vackert vader inte sannt. Sa ni har varit 
i sverige. 


Joan: Ja—nej—I don’t speak it very well. 
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DupLey: Oh, doctor, that reminds me 
After dinner would you mind driving over 
with me to call on my aunt Jane? She's 
broken her collar bone and several ribs. The 
cervical vertebre—no, not the cervical—it 
was the middle section of the vertebre that 
was injured. You know what I mean, Doc- 
tor Deering, the—er—er—what do you call 
it? 

Joan: Oh, the middle part! 
serious—very. 
these days. 

DupLEY: I| suppose it is pretty serious. 
What is the middle section of the spinal ver- 
tebrae? 

Joan (nervously pulling at string of beads 
around her neck): Well, the scientific name 
is—is (The string breaks and pearls go 
rolling about the floor.) 

DupLtEy: Oh, your necklace! What a 
pity! Look out—don't step on them! (On 
the floor at her feet) Here is one—here’s an- 
other—and here’s 

Joan: Thank you. I think that’s all. 
(Suddenly) Perhaps I'd better put them in 
my jewel box. You will excuse me, please. 
(Exits upstairs just as Howarp enters.) 

DupLey: She broke her necklace. (Look- 
ing after her) She’s charming, Mr. Mow- 
bray. I said—she’s charming. What right 
has she to be a professional woman, I ask 
you? Wearing beads and so careless—er 


That's very 
Such terrible things happen 








and—she should be making some man happy. 

Howarp: But | thought you approved of 
the professional woman? 

Dubey: I do, but she wasn’t made for it 
Very few women When they are, of 
course, they’re wonderful; but—she’s alto- 
gether too young. Advising all sorts of 
er—male patients—— 


are. 





Howarp: Catherine told me she doesn't 
take male patients. 

DupLtey: That’s too bad—I mean, that's 
odd. She’s right, though. Probably had a 


few unpleasant experiences taking the pulse 
of flirting old scamps. A trying profession 
for a woman. I can imagine her a physi- 
cian of children—so gentle and so How 
long has she been practicing? 

Howarp: How the devil should J know? 

Duptey: I was asking the doctor what 
she thought of poor aunt Jane’s chances. 

Howarp: What did she say? 

Duptey: She didn’t say—just then she 
spilled her beads. I can’t understand how 
aunt Jane escaped being killed in that acci- 
dent. 





Attempting to describe to Howard 
the fallen tree, the iron posts, the steep 
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incline, and the skidding car, Dudley 
cuts his hand on an antique paper knife 
he has picked up. Howard is con- 
cerned. 


DuDLEY: 
a scratch. 

Howarp: I don’t know—it’s 
You must have it looked after. (Rings for 
maid.) Oh, I forgot—we have a doctor in 
the house! Call the doctor quickly, Nellie. 
Tell her an accident. 

DupLtry: Good idea. She can bandage it 
for me. You—we never can tell what these 
things will—er—lead to. 

Howarp: Does it hurt, old man? 

Duprey: I think it does—a little—yes, ter- 
ribly. 

Joan (coming downstairs) : 
Who is hurt? 

Howarp: Mr. Townsend has cut his hand. 
l‘ortunately you are here, doctor. I’m afraid 
it’s pretty bad, isn’t it? 

Joan’ (hesitatingly): Oh, it’s blood! 
(With a low moan she drops to the floor in 


@ swoon. ) 


It's nothing—nothing at all. Just 


bleeding. 


What is it? 


A few evenings later, Joan, studying 
a book on anatomy, and Catherine, 
moving about restlessly, are awaiting 
the arrival of Alice Spencer and How- 
ard, who has gone for her in the car. 
Joan is disappointed that she has been 
unable to induce Balog-Mari to tell 
what she apparently knows of Howard. 

Joan: She could help us, but, try as I 
will, I can’t get anything out of her. 

CATHERINE: Perhaps she- doesn't 
anything, after all. 


know 


Joan: Of course she does. Mr. Mowbray 
wouldn’t have acted the way he did un- 
less—— She knows something, all right. 


She’s lying to me. Well, I'll have to lie to 
her, that’s all. I'll put Ananias to shame. 

CATHERINE (at the window again): Do 
you think we did right to send Howard after 
Alice? 

Joan: Nothing was ever gained by keep- 
ing lovers apart. We'll soon see how far 
things have gone. (Sitting down to study 
again) The spine has twenty-seven curves 
—the—(correcting herself) the spine has 
four curves—cervical, thorasic, lumbar, and 
sacral (CATHERINE goes upstairs. Dup- 
LEY enters, bringing a long box of roses for 
Joan.) 

DupDLey: 

Joan: 
trifle. 





Hello! Studying? 
Well, not exactly—brushing up a 
You know, one of our most noted 
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Joan: You have a race on with Alice. 


It’s not neck and neck now—it’s ankle to ankle. 


Cross your knees like that and like this—you know, Alice’s trick— 


‘ mind over matter. 


New York surgeons has to study anatomy 
all over again every six weeks. 

Dubey: I’m afraid I embarrassed you, 
doctor, by asking you to name a bone for 
me—when you were trying to forget bones. 

Joan: No, I wasn't trying. 

Duptey: And there is something else I 
can never forgive myself for. Right on top 
of that I go and cut my hand, and cause you 
to faint. 

Joan: I never did such a thing before in 
all my life. It must have been because it 
was your hand. 


Put a kick in each ankle. 


Duptry: Do you mean that? 

Joan: I mean that I left the room and 
you were perfectly well, and I came back 
and your hand was all cut—and—ugh! But 
let’s talk about something interesting. 

Duptey: Mr. Mowbray’s turned over all 
his business to me—I’m his legal adviser 
now. Do you know, Miss Deering, all my 
life I’ve been waiting for this opportunity, 
and now that it’s come, well—do you know, 
doctor, you’re going to play the very dick- 
ens with my practice? 

Joan: How? 
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Duptey: I'll be losing so much time com- 
ing over here. 

Joan (laughing): I had better go, then— 
so you won't lose so much time. 


DupLey: Oh, no, no—don't go! I don’t 
mind, really. One can always catch up, you 
know. 

Joan: I should love to hear you plead a 
case, 

DuptEy (pleased): Oh, would you, 
really? Do you still like Westmount? 

Joan: Oh, yes, I think it’s a charming 
place. You like living here, don’t you? 

Duptey: I didn’t, but I do now. After 


all, it isn’t the place, is it? It’s the people 
who live in it, isn’t it? The most unattrac- 
tive place in the world becomes attractive 
when you're with some one you lo—like. 
Doctor, we should keep you here. 


Joan: You mean—start a practice here? 
DupLey: Oh, no—no—no—no. You were 
never meant for a_ professional woman. 








AuiceE Spencer (Jane Houston): 
married, Howard, I cried all day long. 


You know, the day you were 
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Everything about you is so feminine. I told 
Mr. Mowbray, the first time I met you, you 
had no right to be a doctor. 

Joan: You told him the truth. 

DupLey: Oh, doctor, let’s go out on the 
porch or dodge this bridge game and take 
a long, long walk. Have you got a wrap 
or something? It’s such a glorious night. 

Joan: Yes, that’s just it—I’d better stay 
here. You must excuse me. I promised 
Mrs. Mowbray I'd help her dress and be 
here when Miss Spencer comes. 

Catherine’s clothes do not please 
Joan. With an impatient jerk she re- 
moves the high-necked yoke, long 
sleeves, and underskirt of the conserva- 
tive black gown Catherine has donned. 
The transformation is striking, for 
Catherine is a beautiful woman. For 
a moment she stands, embarrassed. 

CATHERINE: I never 
could feel comfortable in 
one of these low-down- 
cut things. 

Joan: You're not sup- 
posed to feel comfortable. 
You're supposed to look 
pretty. 

CATHERINE: There's 
such a draft on the floor! 

Joan: You'll get used 
to it. (The sound of an 
cpproaching motor is 
heard.) Now, don’t let 
on that you suspect. 
Treat her just as you've 
always done. When you 
meet her, say sweetly, 
“Oh, Alice, here you are 
at last!” If her con- 
science hurts a little, 
she’ll probably call you 
“darling,” and if it hurts 
more than a little, she'll 
probably say, “Oh, you 
darling, darling old 
dear!” And then she'll 
kiss you. 


Miss __ Spencer’s 
greeting fulfills the 
doctor’s _ prediction. 
Her “darling, darling 
old dear!” accompa- 
nied by a kiss, startles 
Catherine. But she is 
graciousness itself as 














she welcomes Alice and presents Doc- 
tor Deering. 

Joan: By the way, we have a mutual 
friend—Balog- Mari. 

AuicE: Oh, yes! She painted my por- 
trait. Balog-Mari is one of the few who 
paint you as you really are. She paints with 
such feeling! She gets “the light of the eye, 
the wet on the lip,” as she says. I consider 
her one of the great artists. How well you 
look, Catherine! I don’t think I ever saw 
you look so pretty. Doesn’t she, Howard? 

Howarp: Yes—yes—— Is that a new 
gown, Catherine? 

CATHERINE: No—no—it’s old. 

Howarp (gazing at her, much impressed) : 
I never saw it before. 

CATHERINE: You mean you never noticed 
it before. (To Atice) But you will want to 
go to your roon’y now. 

ALIcE: Yes—we've had a dusty ride. But 
it’s a wonderful night, isn’t it, Howard? 

Howarp (absorbed in watching CatTH- 
ERINE): Yes—yes 

CATHERINE (alone with Joan): 
you think of her? 

Joan: Home breaker! But one thing: he 
knows you're on earth again. My, how he 
stared at your back! I thought he was go- 
ing to take a bite out of you. And when he 
caught a glimpse of—well, my dear, a pretty 
ankle has brought many a man to his knees. 





What do 


You have a race on with Alice. It’s not neck 
and neck now; it’s ankle to ankk Cross 
your knees like that and this—you know, 


Alice’s trick—mind over matter. Put a kick 
in each ankle. 

CATHERINE (eagerly): I'll do my best 

Alone in the music room with Alice, 
Howard is obviously ill at ease. 

Attce (at the piano): Of course I’m fond 
of Catherine; but a week-end of bridge and 
such things—oh, dear! To tell vou the truth, 
Howard, it was only for you that I came. 

Howarp: Well, I’m glad there was some- 
thing that brought you. 

Auice: Mother had a fit, of course: A 
long ride in the dust and the night air for 
a girl with a voice won't do. (Runs scales, 
her voice breaking.) It just kills my throat. 
(Suddenly) You know, I’ve been watching 
you—you're afraid of your wife. Was him 
afraid of him’s wife? Catherine looked 
charming to-night. I caught that look you 
gave her. Are you getting interested? 

Howarp: There is always a_ certain 
amount of interest in one’s wife. 

A.iceE: Oh, dear, I wish some one was 
interested in me! 

Howarp: Well, I am, for one. 
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Atice: But I had to make you say it, and 
if you treat me like that, I’m afraid I won't 
enjoy this visit very much. 

Howarp: Nonsense, Alice! 
ing you, you know that. 

Auice: Doctor Deering looked at me so 
strangely. I almost felt that I had done 
something wrong. 

Howard: Oh, no—I 
could do anything wrong. 

Atice: You don’t suppose they’ve noticed 
that we are pretty good friends, do you? 

Howarp: Why shouldn’t we be good 
friends? 

ALIcE (singing softly): “Love, here is my 
heart—one tender refrain.” 

Howarp: Go on; finish the song. 

Atice: “Yours, if you keep it to-day; 
yours, if you throw it away.” (Looking up) 
You do love music, don’t you? 

Howard: You know, Alice, I believe you 
are the only one in the world who really un- 
derstands me. 

Avice: We don’t have to understand those 
we care for. And yau do care for me, don’t 
you? You know, the day you were mar- 
ried I cried all day long. I accepted this in- 
vitation just to be with you, and you know 
it, too. You just want to hear me say it. 

Howarp: Yes—that’s it—I just want to 
hear you say it. 


I enjoy hav- 


don’t believe you 


AticE: But you’re not a free man. That's 
what hurts. I haven't got you—not that 
much! And, somehow, to-night, I feel | 


have you less than ever. Oh, Howard, say 
you do love me just a little—say it! (Joan, 
entering, that she has interrupted 
something more than a friendly téte-d-téte.) 

True to her plan, Joan takes Balog- 
Mari in hand. With apparent reluc- 
tance she tells the fiery littke Hungarian 
artist of numerous uncomplimentary 
remarks made of her work by Miss 
Spencer, and Mr. Mowbray, too. Balog- 
Mari flies into a rage. 

3ALoG-Mart: Oh, so! I tell him what I 
think of him! And it is not so nice. When 
he first see me here he come to me and say, 
“Mum’s the word.” I promise, but now I 
spill it. Me—I don’t count, but they insult 
my work—so now I tell everybody! I will 
—every damn thing I tell! 


senses 


Joan: Well, all right then. 
Batoc-Marti: She say I am a rotten artist, 
eh? I make it hot for them! . All the time 





I paint Miss Spencer—and Mr. . Mowbray 
come every day to my studio—how always 
they meet there. He bring her flowers. He 
look long and seek at her portrait. All the 
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CATHERINE: 


And what do you think? 


time she give him her hand to kiss, and he 
kiss and kiss. Once, when she think I do 
not see, she kiss him quick. Sometimes, to 
please them, I go out and leave them alone, 
and when I come back, if I do not make 
the noise at the door, I never know what I 
catch. And for this I am a rotten artist! 
(Laughs hysterically.) Damn fool! Thinks 
she cares for him—ha, ha! This is what 
she say to me: “I can take a man from any 
woman. Forbidden fruit is sweetest. That 
is the Inn.” Madame Mowbray, she should 
geeve him to her, and then he might not be 
so sweet! 

Joan: That’s a good idea, Mari. 

Batoc-Mari: I get out. The devil 
should take them! (Exits in anger just as 
CATHERINE enters.) 

Joan: You called me just in time, Mrs. 
Mowbray. It’s worse than I thought. Things 
like this must be nipped in the bud. Alice 
loves forbidden fruit, and she’s begun to 
help herself. Now, you've got to make her 
think that Howard is not forbidden fruit. 
Give him to her. Beg her to take him off 
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I’ve had an offer to go in the chorus! 


your hands. Ask her what she sees in him 
that’s attractive. It’s conquest that appeals 
to her, and if you make it easy for her, 
there’s nothing to it—she’s out and on to 
the next. 


With Joan’s tactful, subtle assistance, 
Catherine has little difficulty in con- 
vincing Alice that she is really an in- 
different wife. 


CaTHERINE: Alice, I want you to do some- 
thing for me. Howard is in love with you— 
oh, I know all about it!—and you're in love 
with him. 

Atice: Supposing Howard does like me, 
can I help it? Sometimes I wish I were old 
and ugly, so women would stop accusing 
me of trying to steal their husbands. If you 
can’t hold your husband, Catherine, it isn’t 
my fault. Why should you come to me 

CATHERINE: Oh, don’t misunderstand me. 
I’m not going to plead with you to give him 
up. What I want to know is—what do you 
see in him to love? 














New York Stage Successes 


ALICE (astounded) : Is it possible that you 
don’t care at all for Howard? 

CATHERINE: I know it seems strange to 
you. He bores me so at times that he drives 
me mad! You see, I was so young when I 
married him. 

Auice: Howard is very clever. 

CATHERINE: Oh, no! In my _ wildest 
stretch of imagination I can’t think that. I've 
looked and looked at him, and tried to make 
myself think that he is; but I know he isn’t. 
It’s just luck that’s put him where he is. 

Auice: Catherine Mowbray! Do you 
mean to say you don’t appreciate Howard? 

CATHERINE: I do appreciate him. He's 
good-hearted and means well But I’m 
serious about this. I want to know. There 
must be something I haven’t found. 

Auice: Well, I’m sorry I can’t help you. 
If you like a man, you like him, and if you 
don’t, you don’t. I think Howard is quite 
a wonderful man. 

CATHERINE: I know men who are more 
wonderful. 

AuicE: Oh, so do I! And of course, so- 
cially, Howard is rather stupid. 

CATHERINE (forgetting herself) : 





Oh, you 


CATHERINE: 


Now, Howard, don’t! 


Howarp: You can’t help yourself! 


I won’t go, I tell you! 
See you later, Townsend. So long, doctor. 
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think so? (Regaining her composure) That 
doesn’t express it. That’s why I was so 
grateful when I heard that you were in love 
with him, for no other girl has ever looked 
at him since we were married. In my un- 
happy moments I’ve thought—well, Alice 
Spencer likes him, so he can’t be so bad. 

Joan: But if some. other woman really 
wanted him—— There’s your chance, Miss 
Spencer. 

CATHERINE: Are you game, Alice? Will 
you take him off my hands quietly, without 
any scandal? I give him to you. He’s yours. 

AuicE: Why offer him to me? Of course, 
I can understand your feelings. No woman 
wants a man who isn’t attractive to other 
women. But if you think I’m in love with 
Howard, you’re mistaken. I don’t want any 
woman's cast-off husband. Don’t you think 
I can get a man of my own? 

Joan: Why, Catherine, it’s absurd for you 
to think that Miss Spencer would be inter- 
ested in a man who bored his wife! 

Auice: It’s an insult, that’s what it is! 
Why, I wouldn’t care if I never saw Howard 
again. In fact, I’d rather not see him if I 
can avoid him. I have only to lift my finger. 





[|— 
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Oh, doctor, I have a pain in my he 

believe it’s ticking right. Listen! 
But please don’t think I’m dependent on his 
attentions. He doesn’t interest me any more 
than he interests you. So you see, I can’t help 
you, Catherine, because I agree with you per- 
fectly. He’s all you say he is. But you 
women who are so anxious to marry forget 
it’s for better or for worse. (Coughs a lit- 
tle.) You know, I caught a slight cold com- 
ing over—and I really feel I must see my 
throat specialist right away. So, if you don’t 
mind, I’ll have mother send the car. But 
don’t let it spoil the week-end, will you? 


Thus the little matter of Alice Spen- 
cer is disposed of. But the battle isn’t 
won yet, and Joan proceeds to advise 
her client further. Howard, entering 
hurriedly, is amazed to find that Miss 
Spencer has gone home. 


Howarp: Why, she had no intention of 
leaving a few moments ago! 


art: 


CATHERINE: Not while she was 
with you. What did she mean 
when she said she had only to lift 

. her finger—to get you? 

Howarp: Now, isn’t that like a 
woman? Can’t take a joke? What 
did you say to her? Good Lord! 
Can't we have a guest in the house 
without insulting 

CATHERINE: That's right. Take 
her part—take her part—I knew 
you would. 

Howarp: You invited her. I 
didn’t want her here in the first 
place. 

CATHERINE: Then why did you 
take three hours to get here? 

Howarp: Oh, you were timing 
us! I suppose you.spoke to her 
about it. I'll go to her, and—— 

CATHERINE: You can go to her 
when I’m gone. I’m going away 
—on a long visit. 

Howarp: That’s a good idea. 
Where are you going? And when 
are you going? 

CATHERINE: Oh, don’t get your 
hopes aroused. I'll go when I’m 
ready. Well, at least you might 
say you'll miss me. 

Howarp: All right—I’ll 
you. 

CATHERINE: I wish we loved 
each other we used to. It 
would be so much more interest- 
ing. 

Howarp (rising): You mean to 
say you don’t love me any more? 

CATHERINE: I don’t know—I don’t know. 
I’m getting out. (Exits hastily upstairs.) 

Meantime Dudley has laid his heart 
at Joan’s feet and she has happily, 
though rather reluctantly, accepted it. 

Joan: Queer, isn’t it—how the most im- 
portant things hang on trifles? Before I 
came down here I had an invitation to go 
to Syracuse, and as I couldn't make up my 
mind which to accept, I tossed a coin. 
Heads, Westmount—tails, Syracuse. And it 
was tails. 

Duptey: And yet you came to West- 
mount. Predestination, you see. But it was 
very reckless of you to gamble with your fu- 
ture on the toss of acoin. I always said you 
weren’t meant for a professional woman. 

Joan: Oh, but I am! 

Dupitey: After we’re married, you'll give 
up your profession, of course. In fact, I'd 
rather you gave it up now—at once. 
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Joan: Oh, I can’t! I’m working on a very 
critical case which I must finish. Don’t ask 
me, please! My profession is as serious to 
me as yours is to you. (Goes upstairs for a 
wrap just as Howarp enters.) 

Howarp: You remember the other night, 
Townsend, I spoke to you about a personal 
case. Well, I want a divorce. 

Duptey (surprised): I thought you and 
Mrs. Mowbray were 

Howarp: Well, we're not. On what 
grounds can you-—— 

Duptey: Well, that depends. Some States, 
desertion—some States, incompatibility—and 
1 think in Texas they have what they call 
psychic cruelty. 

Howarp: That’s good enough for me. So 
get busy on it, Townsend. 

Duptry (hesitatingly): Well, it’s a very 
serious thing, Mr. Mowbray, and I'd 

Howarp: You'll take this case, or you'll 
not handle any of my business. 

Duptey: I'll take the case, of course, Mr. 
Mowbray, but it’s only fair to tell you that 
my heart—— 

Howarp: Hang your heart! Use your 
head! Can I count on you, or not? 

Duptey: Well, I've given you my word. 
You may be sure I'll go through with it. 

Howarp: That’s all I want. Drop all my 
other business and go on with the case. I’ve 
stood it as long as I’m going to, Townsend; 
’m through! (Exits.) 

Joan, coming downstairs, hears 
enough of this conversation to arouse 
her fears. She begs Dudley not to take 
the case. 


DupLey: But his mind is quite made up, 
Joan. And she'll be happier. Some one has 
to take the case. And it’s my profession, 
after all. 

Joan: She’s given him some of the best 
years of her life, and now he wants to get 
rid of her—and you help him! 

DupLey: But you take the sentimental 
view. I couldn't give up the case now if I 
wanted to. I’ve agreed to take it. 

Joan: You think, then, your client is 
right in this matter? And if you were in 
his position, you would do the same? 

DupLtey: Y—yes. I think I should. 

Joan: I’m disappointed in you, Dudley. 
Now that I know your views on s‘1ch things, 
I'd think twice before I’d marry you. 

Duptey: Joan—I love you—you don't 
mean that—— Why, it isn’t a question of 
approval—it’s a question of professional 
duty! Now, we won't talk about it any more. 

Joan: All right, then, we won't. But 
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you'll never win the case. I won't let you, 


I’m working on it, too. 

Duptey: You? How? What on earth 
has it got to do with you? 

Joan: You think you know all about me. 
Well, you don’t. I’m not an old friend of 
Mrs. Mowbray’s at all. I’m here profes- 
sionally to advise her, to bring those two to- 
gether, to start them off happily all over 
again. I don’t know anything about peopie’s 
bones, but I know a lot about the inside of 
hearts and homes. That’s my specialty— 
patching up unhappy homes. And in spite 
of Mowbray, and in spite of you, I’m not 
going to see a woman, whose only fault is 
to love too much, get the worst of it. 

Duptey: What can you do? You can’t 
oppose a man like Mowbray. 

Joan: Yes, I can. Put your two wise 
heads together. I'll be ready for you. You're 
working to separate them, and /’m working 
to bring them together. 

Duptry: Oh, Joan, don’t let it be you 
against me! 

Joan: Well, it‘is. And I can tell you 
right now who is going to win. So if you'll 
excuse me, I'll get to work. Good night. 

The following week Joan and her sec- 
retary, Harriet, are exceptionally busy 
in the office of her New York apart- 


ment. An extract from the lVeekly, 
just out, explains her conduct of the 
Mowbray case. 


Joan: They didn’t leave out anything, 
did they, Harriet? Read it. 

Harrier (reading): “We talk of the 
pranks of the fair ladies of our Manhattan 
Isle, but they are as nothing when a young 
suburban wife kicks over the traces. A week 
ago peace reigned supreme in the Mowbray 
family. The well-known capitalist could al- 
ways go home, and the faithful wife would 
be there, home-loving and submissive. Then 
suddenly something snapped. Qualities hith- 
erto unknown broke out in her, and shaped 
themselves into a suite at the Ritz, a con- 
tinuous round of champagne suppers, and 
a Russian prince. The little gingham gown 
hangs in the closet at home, and has been 
replaced by a ‘oo-lala.” As we gazed at her 
in the box—the devoted prince ever by her 
side—we wondered, ‘Why did husband look 
elsewhere?’ But good-by, suburban life. It’s 
wifey’s turn now to hit the high spots.” 

Joan: It always works. A man is just 
like a dog with a bone. He may not want it 
himself, but he doesn’t want any one else to 
have it. (CATHERINE enters. She is smartly 
and expensively dressed.) 

CATHERINE: Oh, Joan, I couldn’t get here 
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ny sooner. I just have to sleep some time, 
know. I don’t like this business of turn- 
night into day. 
Joan: What time did the party break up? 
CaTHERINE: I don't know. Oh, that fool 
prince! Can't you tell him I’m not that kind? 
Or, for Heaven’s sake, let me wear long 
sleeves! I’d just as soon have a mouse nib- 
bling me. Oh, doctor, I’m so homesick! 
Joan: Cheer up. Alice is seasick by this 
time. She sailed this morning for Europe. 
CATHERINE: Good! But it’s Howard’s 
silence that worries me now. Every time 


“there’s a knock at the door, or a strange 


man looks at me on the street, I imagine 
it’s some one coming to divorce me. (Wip- 
ing her eyes) And to-day is our wedding an- 
niversary! 

Joan: Well, thank Heaven, you’re not 
there to remind him of it. I have a plan. 
You're going home to-day. But not as the 
Catherine he knew. That Catherine couldn't 
hold him. But as some one he doesn’t know 
—gay, frivolous, happy-go-lucky. You've 
had a prince at your feet, and you'll never be 
satisfied with the old life again. You've 
come home to-day to give him his freedom. 

CATHERINE: But supposing he takes it? 

Joan: Oh, he won't be nearly as anxious 
when he finds there’s nothing holding him. 
Then keep on acting a little wilder all the 
time. Play jazz music and dance—smoke 
cigarettes—tell him you’ve had an offer to 
go in the chorus, 

CATHERINE: All right. 
works and we get him back? 

Joan: Ah, there’s the danger! If you 
make it too easy for him, you'll lose him 
again. Now, if he should melt the least bit, 
hurry right back to New York. You can’t 
take any chances. 

CATHERINE: Oh, doctor, I won’t make it 
too easy for him. I’ve had my _ lesson. 
(Boxes of hats arid gowns for Mrs. Mow- 
BRAY arrive. JOAN and Harrier admire 
their startling effects. Then, most unex- 
pectedly, Mr. Mowsray is announced. CATH- 
ERINE, with her new costumes, is hurried to 
another room with complete instructions for 
her reéniry in a few moments.) 

Joan: How do you do, Mr. Mowbray? 
It’s so good of you to come to see me. 


Supposing it 


Howarp (coldly): Pardon me, Doctor 
Deering, but this is not a social call. There’s 
no use beating about the bush. Where is 


my wife? For a whole week I’ve waited 
for her to come back. 
Joan: And you think—— 
Howarp: I don’t think. I know! 
responsible for this, Doctor Deering. It was 
you who advised Mrs. Mowbray to go away. 


You're. 


As this matter has to he settled at once, I 
took the liberty of sending for my lawyer 
to meet me here. He’s due any moment. 

Joan (taken aback): Your lawyer—oh, 
Mr. Townsend a 

Howarp: This is a very serious business, 
Doctor Deering—breaking up a man’s home. 

Joan: J broke up your home! But you 
don’t understand. 

Howarp (producing a copy of the “Week 
ly’) : How dare they publish such stuff! 
a damned piece of What right had you 
to come into my house and put Mrs. Mow- 
bray up to such things? (And then Duptey 
TowNSEND enters. “He moves confidentially 
toward Joan, but she freeses him with a 
glance.) Where have you been, Townsend? 
I've been trying to get you for two days. 

Dup.ey (producing legal document) : 
been working on your case. 
are two kinds of divorce. (Howarp tries to 
interrupt.) Excuse me, Mr. Mowbray. ~In 
the first place we have divorce a vinculo, 
i. e, from the bonds or chains—in other 
words, an absolute divorce. Allow me, 
please, Mr. Mowbray. And secondly, di- 
vorce a mensa et thoro—that is to say, merely 
a separation, in which case, you understand, 
you don’t have to live with your_wife, but 
you are not supposed to marry again. Of 
course, what you want is a divorce a vinculo. 
You see, I’m pressing this case vigorously. 

Howarp: I don’t want it. I’ve got a bet- 
ter case for you, Townsend. I want you to 
witness that Doctor Deering absolutely re- 
fuses to tell me where Mrs. Mowbray is. 

DupLey: Well, don’t you see, that makes 
it all the better? Desertion and 

Howarp (crossly): I told you to drop 
that, didn’t 1? I want you to sue this woman 
for alienation of my wife’s affections. (To 
Joan) Just what is your game, Doctor Deer- 
ing? I’ve heard of kidnaping children to 
claim a big reward, but—— 

Dub ey : Oh, come, we're not going to gain 
anything by insulting Miss Deering. 

Howarp: Say, if you are my lawyer, why 
the devil are you siding with her? 

Duptey: The doctor—Miss Deering—is 
a woman, and for no other reason than that 
we should at least be 

Joan: Thank you very much, Mr. Town- 
send, but I can take care of myself. 
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Duptey: As far as I’m concerned, you 
can, then. 

Howarp: See here, Townsend, this isn’t 
getting us anywhere. 

DupLey: Oh, what’s the use? I’m 
through! 

Howard: Then let me go ahead. 

Joan: Well, at least, Mr. Mowbray, you 








know what you want. And if you went 
after a woman and got her interested in you, 
and led her to believe that you were simply 
frantic about her, I don’t believe you would 
walk out of the room without a word—not 
that she’d care—and afterward make slight- 
ing remarks and—— 

DupLtey: But I went back and you had 
gone, 

Joan: Yes, and I’m still gone. 

Howarp: Who’s gone? What are you 
talking about, Townsend? 

Duptey: You can imagine my 
when I found that you had gone. 

Howarp (impatiently): ~What’s the mat- 
ter with you two? What's all this about? 

Duptey: I asked Miss Deering to marry 
me. We quarreled on account of this case. 

Howarp: Oh, then there was something 
between you two! Well, if I’d known that, 
I'd have engaged another lafWvyer. Well, you 
can settle your affairs between yourselves. 
I’m going to find my wife. 

Joan: Just a moment, Mr. Mowbray. I 
have a message for you from your wife. To- 
day is your wedding anniversary. 

Howarp: It is! It was such a perfect 
wedding day! 

Joan: Mrs. Mowbray wanted to give you 
something—just for old time’s sake—and 
she thought what you would appreciate more 
than anything else in the world would be— 
your freedom. That’s what you want, isn’t 
it? That’s what your lawyer’s working for. 

Howarp: Yes, but 

Joan : 


science, 


feelings 





Now, don’t feel any twinge of con- 
Mrs. Mowbray is having the time 
of her life—making up for all the lost years! 
You must admit she’s still young and at- 
tractive—at least, other men seem to think 
so. And now that she’s had a taste of life, 
she’s quite another person. So you're free 
now to go and come as you please—not an 
obstacle in the way. 

Duptry: That’s all we wanted—willful 
desertion—divorce a vinculo—— 

Howarp: Keep quiet, will you? ‘ 

Catherine, wearing one of the new 
costumes—the last word in fashion— 
her cheeks highly rouged, enters gayly, 
greeting Howard and Dudley most non- 
chalantly. Howard is amazed and hor- 
rified at both her appearance and man- 
ner, which are all, and more, than Joan 
has dared to hope. She plays up splen- 
didly, relating her adventures, her joy 
in her new freedom, and her offer to go 









“in the chorus.” “In despair, He 
turns to Dudley, then to “Joan, 


neither of them seems to be able to deal ‘<3 


with the hysterically gay young wife. 


Howarp: Catherine, I have a big deal on 
to-morrow, and everything depends on it. 
But I can’t do my best, with you on my mind 
like this. Do you know what day this is? 

CATHERINE: Tuesday. 

Howarp: It’s our wedding anniversary. 

CATHERINE; So it is. Ten years ago to- 
day, at this very hour—(Looks at her watch) 
—no, no we weren't married quite yet. You 
were still free. Oh, what the devil’s the 
use of dwelling on it? I've given you back 
your priceless fredom, old dear, and now 
what more do you want? 

Howarp: I want you back again, Cath- 
erine. Perhaps I haven’t done what's right 
—perhaps I’ve neglected you and hurt you in 
many ways. I only wish we loved each other 
as we used to! 

CATHERINE: It would be so much more 
interesting! (Signal from Joan.) But we 
don’t—we never can—so what's the use? 

Howarp: Yes, we can. We can begin all 
over again, No more quarrels—no more ar- 
guments—rio more tears. (Catching and em- 
bracing her) I want you more than I can 
tell you, my darling! 

CATHERINE (breaking away): Now, How- 
ard, don’t. You've rumpled my dress, and 
T have an engagement with the prince 

Howarp: You have an engagement with 
me. My taxi is waiting at the door, and 
you're coming with me! (Picks her up and 
carries her out, struggling and protesting.) 

Duptry (quietly): I congratulate you on 
winning the case, Doctor Deering. 

Joan (very busy at desk): Thank you. 
(Harriet hurries in with Joan’s hat, coat, 
and bag, reminding her that she has only 
twenty minutes to catch the train for Pough- 
keepsie and her next case.) 

DupLey: Don’t go! Take my case next. 

Joan: I don’t take men. Besides, American 
home life must be upheld. 

DupLeY: There’s no better way of up- 
holding it. When in doubt, toss a coin. Come 
on. Heads, you don’t go—tails, you stay. 

Joan: All right—but—all right-—— 

DupLey (catching coin): Heads. 
don’t go. - 

Joan: It’s heads—I don’t go. 

Duprey (his arms around her, while she 
struggles to get away): Lean this way. Oh, 
doctor, I have a pain in my heart! I don’t 
believe it’s ticking right. Listen! (He whis- 
tles “Love, Here Is My Heart” as the cur- 
tain falls.) 
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ARRIAGE, as every one knows, 
is an affair of widely differing 
currents, and constant adjust- 

ment to these currents is necessary for 


those who encounter them. It usually 
starts as a closely banked, boiling, tur- 
bulent little stream which, after a year 
or so, often separates, to run in two 
divergent ways. Then, it may come 
back, to go on in one broad, smooth, less 
exciting, but really -much nicer and far 
safer stream; or else it may refuse to 
resume relations. 

One branch may say, “You know, 
George, when we were first married you 
never let me get up to answer the tele- 
phone.” The other branch may say, 
“Do you remember how you used to see 


me off in the morning? Ho hum! 
Those things change, don’t they? Now, 


who’s mislaid my pipe?” 

If the first mentioned branch refuses 
to acknowledge anything sane and calm- 
ing and beautiful in the larger, 
smoother river, she will mention the 
habit of newspaper reading at breakfast 
—oh, no, she doesn’t commend it, quite 
the contrary! And the second branch 
may-respond with, “Lord, Clara,”—or 
Imogene or Jane or Marie—“I can’t 
seem to do anything that’s right!” 
Which is all wrong, you know, but the 
way a good many people accept a state 


A Christmas story with plenty of sentiment, but quite out of the ordinary. 
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assumed with a couple of more or less 
husky “I wills” and the donning of a 
gold ring. 

This story is about two people who 
were part owners of one roof and who, 
in spite of seeming to know each other 
very well, knew each other very slightly 


and were, therefore, very unhappy. 
And it is scheduled for Christmas 
which is—I mean was—George W. 


Coulter’s most miserable time. Bills? 
Surely, surely! But bills didn’t make 
the biggest ache; it was the fact that 
they were George’s only touch with 
Christmas. And at that season he be- 
came sadly aware that his wife was a 
good many years his junior, and that, 
through his insisting that she live her 
own fluffy, young life, they had grown 
apart. 

George realized the high wall which 
loomed between them about two weeks 
after his marriage. He had been sure 
that Anne Ashley liked simple pleas- 
ures ; that together they would have all 
sorts of good times which the socially 
wise would deem absurd; while in their 
mutual distaste of stereotyped enter- 
tainment, they would manufacture their 
own, and find happiness through them. 
He began by carting Anne off to Can- 
ada, where he had a bungalow in a 
densely wooded spot which bordered a 
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“Trying to 
lake. Her sweetness had made him 
build air castles which towered over 
any other thoughts he had ever built 
—even the highest—and these made 
him long for solitude. He was per- 
fectly willing for Anne to punctuate 
this, in fact she was to be a part of it. 
However, to quote George—“Anne, I 
want you alone! Alone, understand? 
Never come here that some old fool 
isn’t around drinking tea. Yes, I know 
she has been kind to you; it isn’t that, 
but I—my heaven, you’re sweet!” 

All of which pleased Anne, for she, 
too, had built some air castles. These 
entirely eclipsed even the most lofty 
that she had previously erected and 
they concerned solitude. That George 
should break in upon this was part of 
the plan. 

“To get away from people,” she 
thought, as she stood trying on the gray 
frock that would do for afternoons or 
smarter morning affairs, “away from 
people ws 


She couldn’t quite believe that George 


felt as she did about buzzing around at 


parties. It seemed too divine a truth to 
credit. She hated teas, receptions, card 
parties, dinners, dances. She was a lit- 
tle bookworm with a beautiful, decep- 
tive shell, and she had been pushed by a 
mother who would have made an ad- 
mirable slave driver, into appearing at 
every sort of entertainment at which 
one should be seen. 

Her mother, who fully realized the 
fearful danger which threatened her 
daughter and the man who was to be 
her daughter’s husband, did what she 
could to avert it. She began the morn- 
ing that Anne was thinking of getting 
away from people as she tried on the 
gray frock. 

“Anne,” she said, as she elevated a 
lorgnette that she used heavily on all 
occasions, “I hope you realize your re- 
sponsibilities—a little lower on the left, 
Celeste; the bouffant can be overdone 
--and, Anne, you have a tendency to 


weight there anyway !—which will be 
heavy. George was attracted by your 
gayety, your social ease, your, shall T 
say ” She paused and Anne broke 
in, 

“You mean entertaining, dear?” she 
asked gently. Anne was always very 
gentle. “If you do, I don’t think that 
George will care if I don’t do much. 
I’m afraid that I shall fade from the 
social limelight—mother, isn’t this 
too low?” 

“Not a bit—not a bit. You are no 
longer a child! But understand, 
George thinks he wants solitude, now— 
quite naturally, dear, quite naturally— 
but it won’t last. Why, the first thing 
he said to me of you was that you 
played so whole-heartedly. He admires 
it because he can’t, and I think he’s 
marrying you because you can, George 
can do his butterflying by proxy, as 
does many a man in his circumstances. 
Too much fullness in the back, Celeste, 
it should have the point there.” 

And although Anne didn’t believe 
this, she was a little disturbed by it ; and 
she remembered it, as her mother in- 
tended she should; and when Mrs. 
Ashley followed the attack by one on 
George, the damage began. 

“Oh, I know she’s young,” he ad- 
mitted, feeling a great deal older than 
his thirty-five years, “and I want her to 
have a good time—please believe that.” 

“Insist upon it, George! advised 
Anne’s mother so intensely and sibi- 
lantly that it sounded as if she had been 
running. “Anne is so self-sacrificing ; 
she will pretend that she doesn’t want to 
go out—dear child!—and she should. 
She is but nineteen, George, which 
leaves a great responsibility on your 
shoulders.” 

“T know,” he admitted, “and I prom- 
ise I'll do everything I can/fto make her 
happy, everything !” 

Then Anne came in, her eyes bright- 
ening, her cheeks flushing, as she saw 
him. And he forgot his doubts and re- 
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Fle wondered whether she had been wrong in thinking she would love the Canadian 


wilds, whether 


arembered only her, which was entirely 
as it should be. 

Not very long after that, George re- 
ceived his first letter from a recently 
acquired mother. He read it carelessly, 
but her “Anne says it is very, very 
quiet” clung. Tentatively he mentioned 
the fact that she might need diversion, 
to find her looking at him inquiringly— 
more, searchingly; she wondered 
whether her mother had been right, 
whether George did not want her to 
play ; he, whether she had been wrong 


she was—bored. 


in thinking she would love the Can- 
adian wilds, whether she was—bored. 

But he didn’t speak to her frankly 
until two bottled days of questioning 
had made him so _ preoccupied that 
Anne “knew something was wrong” 
and, with a decided heart-sinking, hung 
the wrong, as does many another 
woman, on the wrong peg. 

He managed, after he stood looking 
down at her for ten minutes, to decide 
that he would go to some hideously 
noisy summer colony, if she wanted it. 








Trying to Please George 


But he was disappointed in her failure 
to love that which he loved. 

“She mustn’t know how it disap- 
points me, how I hate to go,” he thought 


as he bent above her. “She mustn’t 
know !” 

And then because she was in her first 
sleep, flushed from it, and very lovely 
with her hair spreading loosely across 
the pillow, he slipped down on his knees 
by the bed and laid his face against her 
arm, She sfirred, and woke with that 
baffled look that is a part of the person 
who steps too quickly from sleep into a 
new and uncertainly fastened world. 

“George,” she whispered, after this 
expression faded and she had moored 
herself to her place and her life. 

“Sweetheart ?” 

“George, would you like to go some- 
where where there’s more gayety ?” 

“Would you?’ he counter ques- 
tioned, as he ran his fingers through her 
hair. 

“J want to do what you want to do,” 
she answered, after a little uncertain 
breath clutch. ‘I think it’s nice here, 
but ” her eyes rested on him search- 
ingly, as her voice dropped. He felt a 
question in them and he thought he 
knew the answer that would satisfy. 

“But we both need livening up?” he 
finished. “Yes, perhaps we do. Sup- 
pose we go where there’s a lot of music 
and dancing, to-morrow? I don’t dance 
well, but there will be other men who 
do.” 

“No,” she said quickly, “no, George, 
I don’t want a 

“Why, dearest,” he broke in, “I want 
you to have a good time. I like to see 
it.” He kissed her quickly. “You’re 
nineteen and I’m thirty-six,’ he went 
on, in a musing undertone; “don’t think 
I’m going to forget it, that I’ll ask the 
impossible!” 

7 > she began. 











“You shall play,” he interrupted, 
“and wear pretty things and be adored 
and admired, for that is what I want!” 
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And betause her arms had slipped 


around his neck to draw his face close — 


to hers, he didn’t see the tears that filled 
her eyes. “Mother was right!” she 
thought miserably, as he promised, 
somewhat huskily, that she should be 
the gayest, prettiest small woman in 
all New York; and that, although he 
had never learned to play, he would look 
on and be proud of her doing it. 

And that was the way it began, the 
divide which made Anne and George 
take their separate ways, and keep to 
them. Anne began to feel that she 
must please her husband, as she had 
pleased her mother. He demanded, or 
seemed to demand, the same things of 
her, things she disliked doing; and al- 
though she did them, she never felt en- 
tire approval from him. She would 
meet him at dinner, say, rather wist- 
fully, ‘I went to Sue Danforth’s mu- 
sical to-day.” 

“Did you? I hope you had a good 
time,” would be the empty reply. 

Perhaps’ she would go on _ with, 
“We've had cards for Mrs. Tyson’s 
dance on the eighteenth.” 

To which he would respond, “You'll 
enjoy that, won’t you?” And then, 
without waiting for answer, continue 
with, “Can you go with Margaret and 
Ted? Doubt if I. can get away— 
awfully busy just now—that Franklin 
transaction Hd : 

A small bridge that should have car- 
ried them across all difficulties—he was 
George, junior, of course—only aggra- 
vated difficulties. George, senior, came 
to feel that the mother should give more 
time to their child, and then remorse- 
fully to realize her years and her need 
for diversion. Urged by him she went 
out more, saw less of the boy who was 
more to her than all the world, and 
grew discontented, sharp, exacting. 

It was nearing the time for their 
third Christmas together that George’s 
restraint broke, under a torrent of sus- 
picions. These were started by his 
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‘and her answer, “I saw a platinum pin 
“like on Fifth Avenue. I thought if 
_you wanted to give it to me, I could 
order it to-morrow.” 

He smiled disagreeably. “I can at 
least sign the check, can’t I?” he in- 
quired. 

“What do you mean, George?” 

“T mean that this whole thing’s a 
farce.” She looked at him, wondering 
and a little shamed. He wandered over 
to stand before an open fire. “We never 
seem to have time for anything,” he 
went on, and more gently. “I’m a 
check book to you, and I will be to the 
boy.” 

“Don’t you want me to go out?” she 
asked. 

“Of course,” he answered shortly. 
“You have your place in life to fill. I 
realize that. I don’t know what I’m 
talking about, what I do want. I only 


know that things are wrong, wrong!” 
“Aren't we wasting time, George?” 
she inquired crisply. 


“I imagine we are,” he agreed, his 
voice again unpleasant. She turned 
and left the room and he sat alone, and 
as he did he imagined all sorts of things 
which might seem foolish to people who 
have never done Christmas shopping or 
never trimmed trees. He prétended 
that Anne wasn’t a giddy, young thing 
who had an insatiable appetite for but- 
terfly good times, but that she, with 
him, loved and wanted the home variety 
of diversions. He imagined shopping 
with her and Junior, even carrying 
home queer-looking packages that 
wouldn’t stay wrapped. He imagined 
putting up the tree themselves, instead 
of relegating it to Parker; he imagined 
getting up at an ungodly hour with Jun- 
ior, who sans nurse, would not stay 
down ; in short, he imagined the sort of 
Christmas that happens in a great 
many, happy, healthy, simple homes, 
where the mother has time to manufac- 
ture Christmas atmosphere. 


After an hour of this he got up and 
started downtown. He walked toward 
the subway slowly, because he wanted 
to see the children who were pinching 
packages that their elders carried, to 
smell the greens, to feel the cheer and 
the happiness of the happiest time— 
even though he couldn’t share it. 

He was almost himself when he 
reached his office; and he might have 
stayed himself, if his august mother-in- 
law had not decided to telephone him. 

“George,” she began, after her greet- 
ing and his recognition of her voice, “I 
have the most delightful suggestion for 
a present for Anne. I'll pick it up, if 
you'll settle. One of those bags from 
France—one has the consciousness of 
helping the needy as one buys—and the 
one Anne admired. Costs seven hun- 
dred—a real bargain, George, I assure 
you. She said, entirely unconsciously— 
you know Anne—How I would love 
that! And I said, ‘perhaps a good, 
kind husband I know would like to give 
it to his little wife.’ Was I right, 
George?” 

He managed to answer, “Yes.” 

“And she said,” continued Mrs. Ash- 
ley, ‘George is so good about money.’ ”’ 

After he hung up the receiver he 
went back to sit before his desk and to 
neglect his work. A black mood had 
descended, and entertaining it took all 
his time. He saw himself as many 
other American husbands, the check 
signer, the bank, the necessary power 
which after all, amounts to so little. 

“IT wonder,” he reflected, ‘“‘what 
Anne would do, how Anne would feel, 
if I were poor?” 

He thought about it a good deal. 
couldn’t dismiss it. It tantalized, 
turned him hot, then cold. His con- 
jectures of “‘She’d leave me,” or, “She’d 
stick,” left him both sick and ashamed. 
But his muttered “What a darned cad 
I am to think of this,” didn’t quiet the 
question, nor end it. Its repetition be- 
came monotonous, it drummed until he 
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“Suppose,” he heard himself say through the whir that rising blood made, “that I tell you 
I can’t be an inexhaustible bank any more?” 


was half maddened under its din; it 
made him stoop. 

The days before Christmas sped by 
as those days do; they were noisy and 
tiring and hurried. Anne grew nervous, 
spoke too quickly, grew shadows be- 
neath her pretty eyes. 

And, after all, it was she who started 
it, who made George stoop; and really 
we cannot blame her, a lady named Eve 


having long ago inaugurated this fash- 
ion among females. 

“George,” Anne said, on the evening 
of December twenty-fourth, “I’m out of 
money again, and one has to give the 
delivery boys something. I’m so sorry, 
but it does take lots.” 

“Suppose,” he heard himself say 
through the whir that rising blood 
made, “that I tell you I’m out of it? 
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That I tell you I can't be an ®exhaust- 


ible bank any more?” 

“What do you mean?” she asked, as 
she drew near. 

“Suppose,” he said, “that you sit 
down and we talk—here, by me. 
Anne, suppose I told you he 
stopped, choked, he was ashamed, 
ashamed, but he couldn’t stop. “Sup- 
pose,” he went on, “that I tell you I’m 
poor; that things have gone badly, that 
we'll have to shut up this place, dis- 
miss the servants; that you'll have to 
care for Sonny, give up your good 
times P 

“Oh, George!” she whispered. He 
turned to her, astounded. Suddenly her 
tears began. “I’m sorry that I’m so 
glad,” she confided, when she could 
speak, “but George 

“Anne?” He bent close to her, put 
a hand under her chin, raised her face 
to meet his. 

“T am so s-sick of going places,” she 
confided. “I only d-did it because you 
wanted me to. And Sonny likes Elsie 
better, b-because he sees her more—he 
does, he really does, George. And 
I’m so sick of ordering my own Christ- 
mas presents. I’d rather have a ninety- 
eight-cent vase that you’d pick out than 
the things I have to buy for you to give 
me. Perhaps you'll have more time 
now. If you knew how sick I am of 
being ordered off to parties; how sick 
I am of hearing you say, ‘Run along 














and have a good time, ’fraid I can’t get 
away ;’ how sick I am of everything!” 

His arms closed around her, and be- 
cause he was so very much upset that 
he was ashamed to have even Anne see 
it, he hid his face against her hair, mut- 
tering the sort of things that he had not 
said since they hurried off to a gay spot, 
from the Canadian wilds. 

“T wanted to trim Sonny’s tree,” she 
went on, her voice still uneven and 
husky from tears, “to buy things to- 
vether x 

“Say we start,” he suggested, “next 
year, practice along through this, doing 
things together, to get used to it. We 
can’t this, because’—the clock struck 
twelve—‘“it is Christmas, you sweet 





thing. And what fools men are, you 
dear, dear child! Comfortable? You’re 
tired. Shadows under your eyes. 


What fools men are, but what heavens 
angels grant to—fools! The money 
isn’t gone—there, there, dear, it’s all 
right—we’ll act as if it were! My soul, 
but I love you! What made you think 
I wanted you to do these things? Why, 
I” 

He bent, kissed her passionately, held 
her close, breathless, wordless. 

“If it wouldn’t bore you terribly, she 
whispered, after some interval had 
passed, “‘let’s go to Canada next sum- 
mer. I liked the quiet so much, George 
—so very much! I’ve dreamed of it 
ever since!” 
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HYMN OF THE DRESSMAKER’S ASSISTANT 


WHat time has the Divinity who makes the planets whirl, 

To bother with the fussy things of just a little girl? 
While he puts Neptune on his course and sees how Saturn spins, 
How can he. trouble with the loss of thread and safety pins? 
Yet He remembers in His heart and counsels me, my state; 
To pity and to love the poor, to reverence the great. 
CuarLes AGNEW MacLean. 
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An exciting few hours they were for Henry Kiddle. How Bollivar’s mirrors helped him 
to solve the mystery, destroy the evidence, and get the girl, makes this vivid story. 


ENRY KIDDLE was sitting on 

his bed unlacing his shoes when 

a timid voice came through the 

door with the information that he was 
wanted on the telephone. 

The little mahogany clock on the 
dresser began striking eleven as his 
landlady’s skirts rustled down the hall; 
and as Henry was never called to the 
telephone at this hour of the night he 
surmised that something must have hap- 
pened across the street. For it did not 
occur to him that the voice at the other 
end of the wire would belong to any 
one but Olive. And a few seconds later, 
having slipped into his bath robe and 
crept down the stairs, his guess was 
substantiated. 

Her tremulous voice, hardly more 
than a whisper, vibrated in the receiver 
at his ear: 

“Henry, would you mind taking a 
little walk—say, to the river and back?” 

“Has anything happened?” he said 
quickly. 

“You'll be waiting at Bollivar’s?” she 
replied, as though she had not heard 
the question. 

And Henry assured her in endear- 
ing terms that he would be waiting at 
Bollivar’s. 





He was smiling fondly when he re- 
entered his bedroom, and sighing. It 
was one of the qualities in Olive that 
so appealed to him—her impulsiveness, 
her abrupt way of deciding to do the 
unexpected. Here it was, after eleven 
o’clock—and she wanted him to take 
her walking ! 

Yet the smile went away from his 
lips as he commenced putting on his 
clothes. By training, Henry’s was a 
questioning intelligence, accustomed to 
solving “Whys;” and he was at work 
on the theory before long that a man 
whom he disliked and distrusted was 
behind Olive’s rather tardy inspiration 
—the person of one Joe Ostra, a mys- 
terious and sinister man indeed. Joe 
Ostra was the fly in Henry’s ointment ; 
Joe Ostra had been the barrier in the 
path of true love. 

With his thoughts struggling with the 
problem of this man who might still 
threaten his happiness, Henry finished 
dressing, buttoned himself into a light 
overcoat, picked up his felt hat in the 
downstairs hall, and quietly let himself 
out. 


The night was one to disturb eerie 
reflections, lighted in ghostly fashion 
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by a moon, a fat, unwholesome moon, 
whose rim was corroded by the soapy 
film that rose up like steam from the 
meadows. The atmosphere was charged 
with marshy dampness, which crept 
through Henry’s clothing and into his 
lungs, and made him shiver. 

With the city man’s instinctive grop- 
ing for comfort and sociability, he 
lighted a cigarette, and stole down Pur- 
dock Avenue toward Bollivar’s cut-rate 
drug store. 

Now Purdock Avenue is one of those 
streets which starts out so promisingly 
from the upper edge of town, but allows 
swampy, ash-filled meadows to roll 
way to the rivers and leave the promise 
to be fulfilled another day. The neigh- 
borhood is only an appanage of the 
grumbling, selfish monster of a city, 
being situated within easy walking dis- 
tance of the end of the Broadway sub- 
way line. Yet the modest neighbor- 
hood is quite as proud of its self-suff- 
ciency as are any of the isolated vil- 
lages in the adjoining counties along 
the Boston and Albany post roads, 
boasting stores to fill all wants, a movie 
theater with plush seats, and a land- 
mark of distinction, an old wooden 
church of Gothic design, a relic of by- 
gone rural days, about which the com- 
munity has gathered. 

sollivar’s cut-rate drug store stands 
on the corner of Purdock Avenue and 
Van Huysen Street, across from the 
old Congregational Church. Early in 
the neighborhood’s history Bollivar’s 
made itself righteously popular with 
the younger element by having the two 
window frames on the corner filled, not 
with transparent glass, but with mirrors 
of splendid French plate, these reflec- 
tors furnishing delights not to be con- 
fused with those derived from displays 
of “Oh, See Daddy Smile!” shaving 
cream, and other bathroom accessories. 

The two adjoining mirrors were at 
right angles to each other, at the very 
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corner of the drug store, one facinz 
Purdock Avenue, the other facing Van 
Huysen Street, so that in crossing either 
of these streets toward the corner drug 
store you were presented with a full- 
length panel of your admirable self. 

Perhaps for this reason Bollivar’s be- 
came in the course of time a general 
meeting place. And in the direction of 
the now darkened drug store on this 
ghostly evening late in October, Henry 
Kiddle, leaving a pungent trail of smoke 
hanging in the lifeless air behind him, 
diligently made his way. 

Arrived at this trysting place, Henry 
gazed briefly, with the aid of a greenish 
street lamp, into the mirror facing Pur- 
dock Avenue. He gazed at himself 
with a sober air, for he believed that 
evil forces were at work against him, 
that some decision vitally affecting his 
future was broiling; and he hoped that. 
Olive would to-night clear up the mys- 
tery that had been worrying him since 
the night he met her. 


Bollivar’s mirror gave forth a pale, 
inscrutable young man, who had been 
ordained by circumstance to move in 
a quarter where inscrutability is min- 
gled with the very air one breathes. 
Henry was a “floor man” in a Wall 
Street house, with a good future in the 
stocks and bonds business ahead of 
him; for Henry had a “way” with peo- 
ple—he was persuasive, crafty, intelli- 
gent. And he was a type—a slimly 
built youngster, narrow in the hips, 
wiry in the shoulders, pale of skin, with 
gray eyes, calculating and yet warm. 
The gamblers of- Wall Street are con- 
demned frequently as a heartless lot, 
yet any man who can laugh or sob 
unrestrainedly at the appearance of a 
little group of initials and numerals on 
a strip of unreeling white ribbon surely 
cannot be devoid of feeling. 

Be that as it may, certain phases of 
Henry’s campaign for the heart of 
Olive Spillane were as calculating as 











calculating can be; and others were 
warm and tender. That he loved her 
was not to be questioned. Olive had 
qualities he. had always hoped to find 
present in the girl he married—distinc- 
tive beauty, charm, understanding, a 
delicious sense of humor. Olive was 
warmly affectionate when she wanted 
to be, and at other times curiously cold 
and unresponsive. Indeed, it was im- 
nossible for Henry to say just why he 
loved her—she seemed to be the com- 
pleting part of his existence. 

le remembered distinctly his first 
startling glimpse of her, at this corner, 
an indirect glimpse afforded by the very 
mirror into which he had been staring 
Late on the evening of his 
arrival on Purdock Avenue, an evening 
of the.previous spring, he was stand- 
ing on the sidewalk idly adjusting his 
necktie, when, out from the darkness 
of the avenue and into the unfathom- 
able depths of the mirror, there had 
floated a dim face, a pair of red lips, 
and a pair of alluring dark eyes. 

The abruptness of her appearance 
from the depths of the looking-glass 
had caused Henry to start, while the 
hands at his necktie had slowly gone 
down to a normal position. When he 
turned his head the little beauty had 
passed, but the image of her 
smile had lingered—a scamper- 
ing ghost of—scorn? 

That it might have been a 
scornful smile, for she had 
caught Henry in a most immod- 
est gesture, that of adjusting 
his tie before a public looking- 
glass, only hardened the young 
man’s resolution, She was the 
prettiest girl he had seen all 
evening; and the truth of the 
matter was, that Henry had 
been looking them all over quite 
carefully. 

He admired her from afar 
for a week of lonesome eve- 
nings, until he produced a mu- 
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tual friend to perform the necessary 
function, although Henry believed that 
Olive, too, had gazed from afar not 
with disfavor. 

The first time Henry walked home 
with Olive from the Filmart Theater, 
where the mutual friend had given him 
the right, he was angered at finding a 
stranger a few years older than him- 
self, dressed smartly, and seemingly 























“Henry,” she began in a breathless voice, “do you 


love me enough to marry me?” 
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making an impression on the bald- 
headed, stoop-shouldered, red-faced old 
gentleman who proved to be the little 
beauty’s father. 

Henry might not have felt so bitter 
over it if his introduction to Olive Spil- 
lane had not been the outcome of eve- 
nings of strategy, or if Joe Ostra had 
not revealed his personal feelings in 
the matter so pointedly. His attitude 
toward Henry conceived in that meet- 
ing was one of scornful tolerance and 
worldly superiority. 

Ostra was “a private detective, the 
owner of oily, curly, yellow hair, red- 
dened eyes deeply pocketed, and a 
mouth that dipped malevolently at the 
corners—a handsome man in a coarse 
way. He lived in a small, furnished 
apartment down Van Huysen Street. 

How Henry had hated him! 

But Henry smiled forgivingly now, 
as he recalled that and following eve- 
nings; for he had set out to conduct 
a whirlwind courtship, aiming to oc- 
cupy so much of Olive’s time that Ostra 
was left with the meager alternative 
of winning her favor through her 
father’s. Henry’s methods were direct ; 
he did not believe in making love to a 
girl through her father. 

Coming into the apartment after the 
movies on a subsequent evening, he had 
been amused to discover the private de- 
tective and old nian Spillane in an argu- 
ment, with heads together and faces 
red with emotion. The conversation 
had stopped abruptly when Henry and 
Olive entered. 

And in the living room, where they 
had retired, leaving the two debaters 
in the dining room with a closed door 
between, Henry had lightly questioned 
her. He didn’t want to appear inquisi- 
tive; he had told her laughingly; but 
what was going on between her father 
and that—that “elegant detective ?” 

Olive was demurely evasive. He had 
been discoursing poetically on a some- 
what different theme over their sundaes 


in the Kandy Kitchen, and he suspected 
that she was not entirely disinterested, 
although she had pretended to be, per- 
haps to lend interest to proceedings, 
threatening otherwise to be cut and 
dried. 

“IT don’t know what you’te talking 
about,” said Olive. “Well, why did 
they jump apart like that when we blew 
in?” Henry persisted, with a group of 
intense little lines gathering between his 
gray eyes. Half in fun and half in 
earnest he went on: “What is that bird 
doing up here all the time, anyway ?” 

To that Olive answered chillingly: “T 
really cannot answer that question, 
Henry.” 

Henry delighted in these tactics of 
hers, purely and forgivably feminine as 
he knew them to be, although he had 
suffered moments of doubt for a while. 
He told her he couldn’t see for the 
life of him what she could find to like 
in such a fellow. And Olive, profiting 
by these signs of his insecurity, con- 
tinued-to employ her tactics to make 
the excitement last. 

To his eager proclamation that he 
was saving money rapidly, and would 
be given a substantial rise to the first of 
of the year, she innocently commented 
that Joe was making so much money 
he didn’t know what to do with it all. 
Henry knew this to be approximately 
true; knew that Joe’s business was pros- 
pering—a business that dealt principally 
in unsavory divorce cases. Joe was 
riding around in a luridly red, second- 
hand roadster of the bear-cat type, 
sporting genuine diamonds at cuffs and 
cravats, even playing the market occa- 
sionally. 

That Olive was candidly considering 
his merits and those of his enemy from 
a strictly material point of view, as she 
seemed to be doing, did not strike Henry 
as at all unnatural; for he thought in 
terms of money all day long and 
dreamed in those terms every night. 

And Henry, despite the necessity of 
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this late appointment, despite the influ- 
ence that the private detective was 
bringing to bear, still believed that old 
man Spillane did not dislike him. In 
fact, by every visible indication, the old 
gentleman seemed fond of Henry, and 
enjoyed listening to his crafty business 
and political arguments, his Wall Street 
chatter. It was a distinct pleasure for 
Henry to observe that Olive’s father 
did not take such an attitude toward 
the yellow-haired interloper. When all 
four of them were in the room together, 
old man Spillane would generally sit 
‘way off in one corner by himself and 
stare at Joe moodily, speaking only 
when addressed, simply sitting there 
and staring, as if brooding. This often 
bothered Henry; something was going 
on between these two that he did not 
know about. 

During his sly and ruthless campaign 
of seclusiveness Joe had not been idle 
by any means. I requently, when he 
got there before Henry did, he took 
Olive out riding in his bear cat, a noisy 
and Olive returned from those 
airings with a set expression about her 
pretty lips and determination shining 
hard in her lovely eyes. Henry’s anxi- 
ety at that time was short lived; he 
soon deduced that the detective was 
making very slow progress indeed. 

One development that caught Henry’s 
attention as time wore on, however, was 
the increasing warmth of the mysterious 
arguments indulged in by Joe and the 
old man. All his efforts to find out 
their cause from Olive were fruitless; 
and she permitted him to believe that 
the two men were quarreling over the 
League of Nations and similar dry 
topics of the day. By this time she 
had given Henry an inkling of her real 
feelings toward him; but his curiosity 
did not wane. He sensed mystery in 
{ the little apartment—mystery that did 
not bode well for him somehow. 

Earlier that evening, when he had 
y tried to reach Olive by telephone, Joe 
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had answered; and the receiver had — 
been hung up smartly in Herry’s ear. 
That indicated a clash, a crisis—]Joe had 
asserted himself at last. But Henry’s 
feelings were unruffled. He had de- 
feated Joe, and defeated him fairly. — 
But he could not help wondering. He 
hoped that Olive would explain, for 
every line of reasoning he followed led 
only into a cul-de-sac. 





A few minutes later he beheld a slim, 
familiar figure, clothed darkly, her 
countenance a dab of whiteness above 
black fox furs. She moved out of the 
apartment doorway across the street—- 
the fourth building from the corner. 

She swung a large, black muff grace- 
fully as she strode, and Henry saw at 
once that she was agitated. 

“Wait till I catch my breath,” she 
panted. “Take my arm, Henry.” 

Henry snuggled his arm under her 
elbow and inserted his hand in her muff, 
where he acquired her cold little hands. 
Olive was trembling. It was evideut 
that she must have undergone some try- 
ing scene, that she was still preyed upon 
by panicky emotion. She seemed to lean 
on him to-night, and for a whiie, as 
they walked toward the river, she stared 
at him peculiarly. He had never known 
her to be so serious. 

“Henry,” she began finally in a 
breathless voice, “do you love me 
enough to marry me?” 

“Do I!” Henry gasped. 

“Now?” 

“Why, Olive!” 

“To-night or to-morrow?” 

“This minute! Why?” 

“How much,” she rushed on in the 
same agitated manner, “will you make 
next year?” 

“Around four 
stated promptly. 

“How much have you saved?” 

“There’s nearly eleven hundred in the 
sinking fund, drawing four per cent,” 
he told her. 


thousand,” Henry 




































































































him—they used to 
be such good friends, 
too. Henry! Dad 
says I must give you 
up! And marry— 
Joe! I mustn’t see 
you any more. They 
only let me come out 
to—to break it to 
you.” 

Now Henry’s an- 
ger was under con- 
trol; he had smelled 
the rat long ago. 
3ut he let out a puff 
of cigarette smoke 
and proclaimed ex- 
citedly: = 

“T suspected so! 
I knew that cheap 
detective was work- 
ing on him some- 


how! By George, 
Olive, I won’t stand 
for it! This isn’t 























The conversation had stopped abruptly when Henry and 
Olive entered. 


“Well,” she said with a great sigh, 
“T’m simply inviting you—to elope with 
me, Harry!” 

“Wa-a-a-it a m-i-n-n-i-t,” Henry 
begged, beginning to breathe rapidly. 
“Is dad going. to object as strenuously 
as all that?” 

“Dad!” the girl cried bitterly, in her 
agitation digging her finger nails deep 
into the palm of his captured hand. 
“Dad has put his foot down on you 
forever! We had it out to-night. Joe 
and dad are still at it. But dad has 
given in 4 

“Why?” Henry put in crisply. 

“Honey, I don’t know what it means. 
But he is under some obligation to 





China or Germany! 
You're living in a 
free country. You 
can marry whom 
you please!” Henry 
was trembling, too, 
and his voice was 
growing hoarse. 
“Don’t we love each other? Aren’t we 
perfectly suited to each other? Won’t 
we be happy together? It’s rotten. It 
is! Your dad knows I’m straight and 
decent and honest. He knows I’m 
making good.” 

Henry stopped; his emotion was 
choking him. And Olive was silently 
weeping on his shoulder. ’ 

“Y-yes, he d-does,” she whimpered. 
“That’s the tragedy of it, honey. He 
does like you. I—I think that beast 
must have hypnotized him, Harry. 
They—they know I don’t want anybody 
but you. We'll have to run away!” 

“T hate to have it happen like that,” 
Henry murmured after a little silence, 


















words 
“You're the only one your dad has in 
the world. We ought to—to think of 
him, dear, if we can. It—why, it might 


selecting his thoughtfully. 


kill him! And he might never let you 
come back. And some day you— 
might be sorry. He’ll—he’ll leave all 
his money to us—to you, I mean—and 
it would be a shame “ 

“But you'll be rich, Harry, in a few 
years,” she reminded him. “And we 
can’t wait. How can we?” 

“Mean to say they set a date?” Henry 
panted. 

“Next week!” 

Henry stated grimly: “We'll get mar- 
ried to-morrow afternoon right after 
the stock market closes. Olive, I’m 
sorry for your father, but he has 
brought it on himself. We'll have to— 
to live in some hotel for a while, until 
we can find an apartment. You know 
how scarce they are.” 

“Yes, Harry,” Olive replied meekly. 

And in the light of the sickly moon 
Henry stopped her and kissed her very 
tenderly, for he had never loved her 
as he loved her this moment, and he 
had never experienced this exalted feel- 
ing of protectiveness. 

They walked to the edge of the Hud- 
son and gazed at the lonesome lights 
on the Palisades and at the unhurrying 
dark water which gleamed dimly now 
and then under the influence of that 
filmy, fat, unwholesome moon, They 
clung together in the mumbling sifence, 
their thoughts becoming feelings, too 
tumultuous for expression, as though 
they had been babes in a wood. Rather, 
Olive clung to Henry, and he likened 
himself to an oak; for he now realized 
very clearly the importance and dignity 
of his position. 

As they turned away from the broad 
and windless river, he pledged himself 
solemnly to make her the happiest girl 
in the world, to protect her forever, 
and in other ways to make up the loss 
of her poor, weak father. 
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They were a block away from Pur- 
dock Avenue, on the shadowed side of 
Van Huysen Street, when a startling 
incident occurred. A taxicab skittered 
past them, and in the clattering confu- 
sion of its flight over the hard-packed 
dirt, Henry was sure he heard a sharp ~ 
explosion, the report of a firearm, the 
instant the cab crashed by Bollivar’s. 
Olive believed she had heard it, too; 
but they decided that the sound was 
probably nothing but an explosion of 
gas in the taxi’s muffler, or a blow-out. 
perhaps, which the reckless driver was 
in too great a hurry to stop and repair. 

“What do you suppose a taxi is doing 
out here at this time of night, in such 
a mad rush?” Henry wondered. 

Olive’s rejoinder was withheld and 
immediately forgotten; for around the 
corner at Bollivar’s a drunken man 
came lurching toward them. 

He was muttering obscenely to him- 
self. In her dismay, Olive clung to her 
protector’s arm and squeezed the hand 
in her muff until the intoxicated man 
stumbled past, seemingly unaware of 
their presence. That side of the street 
was so dark they could only make out 
his figure when it slithered past. But 
when he staggered out into the moonlit 
road his identity was unquestionable. 

“It’s Joe—with a skinful!” Henry ex- 
claimed, when the man in the tan suit 
and the broad-brimmed black hat had 
gone on. 

“But he wasn’t drunk when I left the 
apartment an hour ago,” Olive cried. 
“He’d been drinking, but——” 

“He’s tight enough now,” Henry as- 
sured her cheerfully. 

Olive was trembling when they 
turned the corner past Bollivar’s popu- 
lar mirrors and crossed the street diag- 
onally to the apartment house. 

At the dimly lighted entrance Henry 
kissed her a lingering good night, and 
returned to his furnished room across 
the way. It was their last night on 
Purdock Avenue! 
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As a result of the exhausting evening, 
Henry overslept. And as a result of 
his lateness in rising, he turned the cor- 
ner around Bollivar’s on his way to the 
subway in such haste that he neglected 
to give his attire its customary morning 
glance of approval. 

All that morning Henry went about 
his tasks a little more energetically than 
usual, although he did make the mis- 
take of buying Steel Common for a “tel- 
ephone customer,” instead of selling 
short, as the customer instructed him 
to do; and he could not keep his eyes 
off the clock. 

At twelve Henry went out for lunch 
—his usual hour. At _ twelve-thirty, 
when Henry returned, his face was 
deathly white. His lips, clinging wetly 
together, trembled at the corners, as 
though he were enabled to control him- 
self only through heroic effort on the 
part of his will. He fairly staggered 
to a chair in a corner near the black- 
board. 

Yet any one who had had time to 
pay his condition any attention would 
only have railed at him, for the cryptic 
story spun by the ticket tape often sent 
stronger men than Henry into condi- 
tions far more noticeable. 

With no inquisitive eyes to annoy 
him, he crouched in the chair and 
eagerly reread the item in the noon edi- 
tion of the newspaper he had bought 
on his way back to the office. It had 
seemed to leap out at him from the 
front page while he was coming up in 
the elevator. 

The paper said that Joe Ostra was 
dead. 

His body had been found that morn- 
ing by schoolboys crossing a vacant lot, 
and had been called to the attention of 
a policeman. He had been shot through 
the stomach; and there was but one 
theory: Some, or one, of Joe Ostra’s 
activities had been properly avenged. 
That was the size of it. 

Suspicious as he had been, it was a 











brutal surprise to Henry, to be told by 
the cold, undefinable lines of newsprint 
that Joe Ostra had been a blackmailer, 
A blackmailer! The police had had 
their eyes on him for a long while; if 
he had not been killed he certainly 
would have been arrested. The paper 
unflinchingly said that, too. 

The single theory advanced by the 
detectives who had been assigned to the 
case was that Ostra had been shot by 
a gunman, one of the many with whom 
he had associated in years gone by, 
when he had turned, as the newspaper 
now revealed, from the clumsy profes- 
sion of the stick-up man to the safer 
and more profitable calling of private 
detective.” 

“Blackmailer Shot by Gunman,” the 
headline unqualifiedly stated. The sus- 
pected gunman’s name was not men- 
tioned. Evidently Joe had known 
dozens of gunmen. It proved to Henry 
how ignorant the people in a large city 
can be of their neighbors’ pasts. 

The detectives seemed indifferent 
whether the lone clew led anywhere or 
not, judging by the spirit with which 
their statements had been made to the 
reporter. At midnight, they said, sev- 
eral people in the neighborhood had 
heard a taxicab rattling at breakneck 
speed down Van Huysen Street toward 
Broadway; and many claimed to have 
heard the shot fired as the cab passed 
the open lot, three blocks away from 
Purdock Avenue, where the body was 
found. The police actually seemed re- 
lieved to know that the man was dead; 
the taxicab gunman had saved the State 
a great deal of expense. 

Henry sat in the chair until the tip 
of his tongue was suddenly covered 
with a layer of dusty tobacco grains, 
wondering what misdeed Ostra had dis- 
covered in old man Spillane’s past—for 
he was sure that a nasty attempt at 
blackmail explained the mystery in the 
little apartment; but the unknown mis- 
deed did not trouble Henry very long. 
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His love for Olive was a sub- 
lime thing, far too grand to 
be affected by the questiona- 
ble past of her unfortunate 
father. 

As soon as Henry could 
compose himself, he entered 
a private telephone booth, 
closed the door after him, and 
called the Spillane’s apart- 
ment. 

His call was answered by 
Olive herself. Her voice was 
hysterical. She had just 
heard the news, and would 
have called him up within five 
minutes. / 

“Dad almost collapsed. 
He’s in bed now. Doctor 
Willis left a moment ago. It 
must have been a dreadful 
shock.” She lowered her 
voice to a whisper: “Henry, 
I really think he—he liked 
that man!” 

“Shall I come up?” Henry 
inquired tenderly. “Is there 
anything I can do?” 

“Oh, please do, Harry. I 
think dad would like to talk 
to you. You’re so—comfort- 
ing, you know.” 

“Tl be right up, 
Henry replied briskly. 

He was really tremendously 
relieved. He was not a hypo- 
crite, he told himself, and the death of 
Joe Ostra simplified matters beautifully. 
It would not be necessary now for him 
and Olive to be married secretly, 
thereby probably incurring the everlast- 
ing disapproval of her father. 

It was in a benevolent mood that 
Henry emerged from the last station 


dear,” 


on the Broadway subway line and made 
his way across lots until he came to 
the one where the body had been found. 
He intended to satisfy his natural curi- 
osity, then go directly to Olive and her 
father. 
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With a laugh Henry pushed an elbow through the mirror 
adjoining the doorway. 


Street arabs and elders no less mor- 
bidly curious were inspecting the scene 
of the death agony, where stains showed 
darkly in the caked mud. There was 
a spot or two of dried blood in the 
dirt of Van Huysen Street as well, 
where the gunman’s bullet was believed 
to have found its billet. 

Henry heard a stranger say that the 
fly cops had already given up the case 
in the belief that the taxicab could not 
be traced. And as Henry heard this 
rumor, he decided that the information 
he might give the police would better 
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‘be withheld. His own observation con- 


tradicted the taxicab theory anyway; 
for at no time during the taxi’s flight 
had he seen the explosive red flash of 
a firearm. 

Henry made the discovery, as he ap- 
proached the corner drug store, that 
his supply of cigarettes was almost ex- 
hausted—only four were left in the 
package. But he did not go into Bol- 
livar’s immediately. For, as he started 
to open the door, he saw near his feet 
on the sidewalk a sprinkling of glass 
chips and splinters. He glanced at the 
mirror. _ 

It was punctured. Almost in the cen- 
ter of it was a round black hole sur- 
rounded by a cobweb design of shining 
cracks, with great spearlike cracks radi- 
ating out from the hole to all four sides. 
The hole was about an inch in diameter. 

To peek into the hole it was necessary 
for him to crouch down, and his ex- 
ploring eye, as he conducted this inno- 
cent investigation, was at once attracted 
by a perfectly round spot of light pre- 
sumably in the Purdock Avenue mirror, 
which joined at right angles the one 
through which he was staring. Bright 
cracks radiated from it like the rays 
of a setting sun, indicating that both 
mirrors had been punctured. 

Henry stood up, frowning and moved 
around the corner. He was surprised 
at the perfect roundness of the hole. It 
was slightly larger than a lead pencil. 
By standing away from the corner 
where the mirrors met, he was enabled 
to discover that the large hole was 
slightly lower than the smaller one. 

Rather nervously Henry lighted a 
cigarette and waited for a group of men 
to pass. Disconnected notions came to- 
gether in his brain and formed a theory. 
Henry’s theory was that the gunman 
had crept behind Joe Ostra when the 
latter was about to turn the corner past 
Bollivar’s on his way home from the 
Spillane apartment; that the bullet, 
after passing cleanly through Joe, had 





gone in one mirror and out the other, 
and was now no doubt buried in the 
dirt of Van Huysen Street; and that 
the murderer had then made his get- 
away—had hidden in the alley behind 
3ollivar’s, perhaps—an instant before 
he and Olive came around the corner. 
This accounted for Joe’s seeming intox- 
ication. He had staggered to the lot 
three blocks away, and died there. 

Acting upon impulse, Henry again 
stooped and looked curiously through 
the two holes, following a hasty glance 
up and down Van Huysen Street. 
Henry looked from the larger hole to 
the pencil-sized hole, and beyond; and 
it was as though he were gazing 
through a telescope at a scene inde- 
scribably terrible. 

Indeed, what Henry beheld through 
those aligned holes was a vision that 
instantly nauseated him. He _ beheld 
himself on a witness stand in a crowded 
courtroom. On the witness bench he 
saw the pale, haggard countenance of 
the girl he had hoped this afternoon to 
marry. While in the prisoner’s chair 
he distinctly saw the red face, the bald 
head, and the stooped shoulders of his 
prospective father-in-law. 

For the aligned bullet holes in Bolli- 
var’s mirrors were aimed as truly as 
ever a bead was drawn at the sitting- 
room window of the Spillane’s apart- 
ment. 

With a groan Henry leaned against 
the sharp metal corner where the damn- 
ing mirrors met. The cigarette pasted 
to his quivering lip expired and became 
moist down its entire length. But grad- 
ually his feeling of nausea left him; 
gradually a pink color flowed into 
Henry’s cheeks. 

Under admirable control he went into 
the drug store. 

“Doc” Bollivar, a white-haired old 
man with the rosy cheeks of a boy, 
locally distinguished for the gentleness 
of his humor, greeted Henry excitedly. 

“Heard about Joe Ostra?” 











“Yes,” said Henry faintly. 


“Well! I guess it must have been a 
stiff jolt to old man Spillane, Joe and 
the old man were just like pals,” the 
druggist babbled. “Just like pals! I 
guess Joe used to run up and talk over 
his business with him most every eve- 
ning. Wise old boy, Jack Spillane; but 
even he didn’t see through that rogue. 
Olive was in a while ago to have a pre- 
scription filled for him. Said the shock 
made him so sick he had to go to bed.” 

Henry shook his head sadly. “Who 
broke your mirrors?” 

The druggist snorted. “These damn 
kids round here ought to be horse- 
whipped!’ Last week they threw stones 
through the-wop’s, and the week be- 
fore they busted into the Kandy 
Kitchen. Why don’t this neighborhood 
petition for another cop? It’s getting 
to be too big a beat for one man.” 

“T hear the bulls have been called 
off the murder case,” Henry said idly. 

Doc Bollivar shook his head. “I 
don’t think so. They went downtown 
for something. They’re coming back 
again.” 

“Here?” Henry said wildly. 

The druggist attended him curiously. 
“Yep. They’re going to do a little more 
looking around. Seems somebody 
heard a shot when the taxi went past 
this corner; but there don’t seem to be 
any blood anywhere.” 

“When are they coming back?” 

“I don’t know. Pretty soon, I sup- 
pose.” 

“Listen,” Henry said recklessly, “are 
—are they going to help find those kids 
who busted your mirrors ?” 

Doc Bollivar snorted. “What gave 
you that idea?” 

Sweat came out coldly on Henry’s 
forehead. Carelessly he said: “Oh, I 
suppose they were insured, anyhow.” 

“Oh, sure.” : 

Henry grinned—and it was a ghastly 
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grin. “Doc!” he cried. “Why not bust ~ 
’em in and do a clean job of it? I never 
busted a mirror in my life!” 

And without loitering for discourage- 
ment of this boyish whim, he dashed 
to the door, opened it, and slammed it 
after him. 

He glanced up Van Huysen Street 
toward the subway. Two men were 
approaching leisurely. They were two 
blocks away. 

With a laugh Henry pushed an elbow 
through the mirror adjoining the door- 
way, and a shower of silvery javelins 
crashed to the sidewalk. He hastened 
to the other panel and jammed his el- 
bow through that one, thereby destroy- 
ing a chain of most amazing circum- 
stantial evidence. 

Doc Bollivar caught him by the arm 
and stared at him. 

“You young idiot!” he panted. “You 
crazy ?” 

“Well,” Henry replied mirthfully, “I 
just had to do it, doc. And—they 
were insured, weren’t they? And you 
couldn’t have fixed them, anyway, could 
you?” 

He started away, leaving the druggist 
glaring after him, trying his best to 
understand why youth is given to such 
aimless displays of deviltry. And 
Henry Tiddle was generally such a 
quiet, nice-mannered young fellow, too. 

As Henry crossed the street and ap- 
proached the apartment house his legs 
were steady. He neither winced nor 
shuddered as he approached. Indeed, 
if Olive’s lovely face had appeared be- 
tween the pink cretonne curtains at the 
window he would have smiled and gayly 
waved his hand. 

For somewhere in Henry’s heart the 
belief had taken root that he would not 
be called upon to employ backmail in 
convincing old man Spillane of the jus- 
tice of his demands. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY VICTOR PERARD 


If the adorable ingénue hadn’t been so untrue to form, the 
stage career of this young University Thespian might have been 


very different. 


OPELESS. The verdict was 


unanimous among the learned 
and bespectacled members of the 
faculty that dwelt behind the gray, ivy- 
clad walls of Eastern University after 
a cursory glance at the examination 
papers of one Theodore Hall, fresh- 


man. 

Hopeless. An identical verdict was 
promptly reached by the leading expo- 
nents of football and basketball, after 
each had permitted Theodore a brief 
but awful demonstration of his prowess 
at their respective sports. By the end 
of his first term even Theodore—whom 
nobody ever accused of hating himself 
—had to admit that his college career 
gave no indication of being dazzling. 

The very fact of this unpromising 
start probably accentuated all the more 
his enjoyment of that halo of fame 
which suddenly crowned him in his 
junior year, when he astonished every 
one by developing a remarkable talent 
for acting. He began out of pure 
chance with a ten-line part in some ob- 
scure frat concert to oblige some 
friends, and ended up scarcely two 
months later cast for the leading réle 
in the annual university show. In 
Brownsville, the town adjacent to East- 
ern, his acting attracted capacity houses, 


One of those serious affairs that is amusing. 


and when the show_traveled to New 
York for its conventional three-night 
run it had to stay twice that time to 
satisfy popular demand. 

Both faculty and students exhibited 
a marked change of attitude toward 
him; on the campus groups of fresh- 
men paused to stare admiringly after 
him. All of which is as it should be. 
Your modern university tends to en- 
courage varied talent; it cannot be ac- 
cused of bigotry. If a man reflects 
glory upon his alma mater she will 
worship him, caring not whether he 
accomplishes it by writing sonnets, 
making three-base hits, or playing a 
saxophone. 

After his name had grown to six- 
inch letters on the college billboards it 
was perhaps but natural that Theodore 
began to devote much of his time to 
things theatrical. It became his cus- 
tom to attend at least one performance 
of each of the traveling shows that 
came to the Brownsville Opera House 
twice a week. His opinion of a play 
was regarded as worth having, so much 
so that even the local Alan Dales but- 
tonholed him after the performances 
before they began their write-ups for 
those local clarions of truth and mouth- 
pieces of the public, the News-Letter 
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(Democrat) and the Eagle (Indepen- 
dent Republican). 

Thus Theodore began to tread the 
primrose path. For a year life patted 
him upon the back with a kindly hand, 
until two weeks before Commencement 
Day in his junior year, when “Baby 
Blue Eyes” (No. 2 Company) hit 
Brownsville for a two-night stand and 
immediately upset the whole of his uni- 
verse with the consummate ease that 
blue eyes sometimes accomplish such 
things. 

Accompanied by half a dozen of his 
most favored intimates, Theodore went 
in black-and-white splendor to witness 
“Baby Blue Eyes” from the first row 
of the Opera House. As a typical 
musical farce, served out with a sprin- 
kling of shapely blondes and brunettes, 
it failed to shine much above its kind; 
but the leading lady—who called herself 
Irma Snow—had canary-colored hair, 
cerulean blue eyes, and played the part 
of a fascinating ingénue with one-hun- 
dred-per-cent ingenuousness. The com- 
bination was too much for Theodore. 
In a word, he fell. And because it was 
the first time he had fallen he came 
down with a mighty crash. 

During the intermission he sum- 
moned up enough courage to “send 
around” a politely worded note inviting 
Irma to sup in Eastern’s best style. It 
came back promptly, opened but unan- 
swered ! 

Theodore was both puzzled and 
piqued. He slipped the card furtively 
into his pocket, careful that none of 
his admiring satellites should see it. 
That the star of a number-two travel- 
ing company should refuse the invita- 
tion of Theodore Hall, the famed Thes- 
pian of Eastern University, was not 
only ridiculous—it was unbelievable. 
He saw the remainder of the show and 
his fate was sealed. The next day he 
went about the campus raving shame- 
lessly over Irma. The esteem in which 
his satellites had held him dropped with 


ABaby-Blue Eyes” (No. 2) . 






the rapidity of a motor stock. He Aat- 
tended the remaining two performances 
of “Baby Blue Eyes” in Brownsville. 
On Thursday the show left for Albany. 

In order to keep track of the new 
light in his life Theodore began to buy 
every theatrical paper published. “Baby 
Blue Eyes” (No. 2) moved so quickly 
that he reverted to wartime practices 
and pinned a latge*map of the Eastern 
States on the wall of his room, follow- 
ing Irma’s line of march with a tiny 
flag. By Commencement Day she had 
reached Utica and was intrenched there 
for a three-day engagement. 

Theodore tried to banish her from 
his mind ; but she could not be banished. 
He took his troubles to his roommate, 
Reggie Tresk, a lovable, studious soul, 
one of those people one hunts out in 
the hour of need and forgets at other 
times. Reggie was a psychologist—or 
thought he was. He had a habit of 
ascribing everything to psychology; he 
read every book he could find on the 
subject, and even wrote one himself, 
which was not published. 

“I’m crazy about that girl,” groaned 
Theodore. “What can a fellow do, 
Reggie, to show her how he feels? I 
sent her a note every night she was 
here, but she paid no attention to me 
at all.” 

Reggie sucked his pipe and consid- 
ered the problem gravely. 

“T should think,” he said, surveying 
Theodore owlishly over the tops of his 
horn-rimmed spectacles, “that you must 
contrive somehow to make a psycho- 
logical effect on her—to impress your- 
self indelibly upon her memory. The 
first step toward accomplishing such a 
thing would be continuous proximity, 
so that she becomes familiar with your 
appearance 

He rambled on for some time, and 
Theodore finally left him deep in 
thought. 

After Commencement Day, Theo- 
dore whirled out of college, bound for 





“Sorry, old top! Well ta-ta. 


I rather think I must be staggering forth. See you later 


at the Savoy, eh—what?” 


New York in his vermilion-colored 
roadster, accompanied by a classmate. 
Two hours out of Brownsville, fate, in 
the shape of a signpost, played one of 
her leading cards. 

The signpost at a forked road read: 


NEW YORK 
UTICA 
hadn’t 


Theodore, who 


actually 
thought of Irma for three whole hours, 
took a coin from his pocket and spun 


it in the air. Then he deliberately 
headed his car toward Utica. 

“Hey!” shouted his friend. “Where 
are you going? I’ve got a date in New 
York to-night!” 


“I’m sorry,” mumbled Theodore, 
“T’ve got a better one in Utica.” 

“You’re a nut!” said his friend 
tersely. At the next railroad station 
he climbed angrily out of the car with 
his suit case. 

At Utica Theodore witnessed “Baby 
Blue Eyes” (No. 2) for the fourth time, 
and sent Irma his card during the in- 
termission. Somehow he did not feel 
so confident as when surrounded by the 
aura of fame that was ever his at 
Brownsville. Thé card came back with 
a one-line indorsement in violet ink: 

“Why should I?” 

Anyway, she remembered him. Leav- 
ing the theater, he trod on clouds; he 
was wafted through roseate heav- 








ens—— Life itself became a tempo- 
rary ecstasy. 


“Baby Blue Eyes” (No. 2) moved 
to Rome, New York. Thither went 
Theodore. She moved on to Erie; he 
followed. 

The thing became a habit. He wired 
home to wondering parents for more 
shirts and collars, adding characteris- 
tically : 

“On a little tour. 
or where I'll end up.” 

He saw “Baby Blue Eyes” from the 
first rows of Youngstown, Akron, Co- 
lumbus, Fort Wayne, Kokomo, Logans- 
port—and then some. Not once did 
Irma unbend even enough to answer 
his cards; but his spirit was uncon- 
querable. He shipped his roadster 
home and struck the westward trail 
with a high heart and a mileage book. 

By the time they reached Champaign, 
Illinois, in the midst of a sweltering 
August, he had nineteen returned notes 
from Irma. 

On the evening “Baby Blue Eyes” 
left Champaign, the gods above appar- 
ently decided at last to look with favor 
on Theodore’s indomitable persistence. 

He was gobbling a hasty supper at 
the sloppy station counter just before 
the train left which was to carry the 
show—and consequently himself—to 
Peoria. Some one slumped heavily on 
the seat next to him. Theodore glanced 
idly at the newcomer and almost spilled 
his coffee. It was Sol Marx, manager 
of “Baby Blue Eyes” (No. 2), accom- 
panied by his press agent. Theodore 
had seen him several times before; he 
admired any man that could manage 
Irma. 

Marx appeared pale, nervous, and 
irritable. He gulped down four cups 
of coffee and muttered continuously to 
himself. Suddenly he burst out with 


Don’t know when 


a loud “damn” and brought his fist 
down with a crash upon the counter 
that made the dishes clatter. 






press agent, clearing his throat flerv- 
ously. He spoke in a tired voice as 
if something was always wrong with 
“Baby Blue Eyes.” 

“We're in a fix, all right! Mellor 
went to the hospital this afternoon with 
appendicitis. I can’t fill his réle.” 

“What’s the matter with the under- 
study ?” 

Marx turned on him like an infuri- 
ated tiger. 

“Understudy?” he snarled. “My 
Gawd! I heard the man over this 
afternoon, to try him out. He’d wreck 
the show, that’s about all he’d do!” 

Theodore suddenly leaned closer. 
He knew that Mellor was the clever 
little Englishman who played the part 
of Lord Monty Forsythe of Mayfair, 
the Perfect Nut. As has been stated 
before, “Baby Blue Eyes” ran true to 
form as a typical musical comedy. 

The press agent wagged his head 
sympathetically. 

“I’m afraid you won’t get any one 
hereabouts to fill the réle. Imagine a 
Peorian with a Piccadilly accent!” 

He guffawed loudly at his 
thought. 

“Quit handing yourself laughs, will 
your” Marx snapped at him. “And 
try to summon a thought—if you’re 
capable of it.” 

Theodore tapped Marx gently on his 
shoulder. 

“Pardon me,” he began. “May I 
introduce myself? Theodore Hall, 
member of the Thespian Society of 
East 4 

Marx glanced at him and waved him 
away with an impatient hand. “We’re 
full up on chorus men.” 

For an instant Theodore struggled 
manfully with a desire to avenge him- 
self for this stupendous insult. He 
realized that a fellow couldn’t wear 
striped collars with impunity west of 
Buffalo. Then a sudden idea struck 
him. Diving into his pocket, he pulled 


own 


” 
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forth a fifty-cent piece, and, screwing 
it into his eye, he chirped blithely: 

“Sorry, old top! Well, ta-ta. ~.I 
rather think I must be staggering forth. 
See you later at the Savoy, eh—what ?” 

Now these classic words, uttered 
nightly by Lord Monty in the second 
act of “Baby Blue Eyes,” seemed to 
come from Theodore’s lips just as nat- 
urally as if he had been playing the 
part all his life. Marx’s jaw dropped 
in amazement. 

“How do you get that way?” he de- 
manded, “I’d have sworn you were 
Mellor when you said that.” 

“T ought to know how,” replied The- 
odore almost indignantly, “considering 
I’ve seen the show twenty-two times 
myself. I’m an actor, too. Mellor’s 
part would be a cinch for me.” 

Marx rubbed his blue chin thought- 
fully. 

“You couldn’t swallow it in time,” 
he said. “We're playing Springfield 


for a split week commencing to-mor- 


row.” 

“T know it by heart,” answered The- 
odore promptly. 

The result of all this was that Marx 
heard him recite Mellor’s part in the 
club car while they jolted over the 
roadbed toward Peoria that night, and 
engaged him temporarily. 

At Peoria he played the réle. Irma 
showed no signs of recognition. He 
wondered whether it were possible that 
in all those twenty-two times he had 
occupied a front-row seat and ap- 
plauded with untiring vigor she had 
never noticed him. Apparently she had 
not. 

It was his fortune, or rather misfor- 
tune, to be cast for the part of one 
of the most inane, babbling idiots that 
ever graced the boards of musical com- 
edy—which is saying a mouthful. And 
in the second act he had to declare his 
overwhelming love to Irma with the 
words: 

“Old dear, 


I’ve a rattling good 





wheeze. What I mean to say is, well ~ 
—eh, how about our getting married— 7 
and all that sort of thing?” 

And Irma, to demonstrate how little 
an American girl cared about being 
Lady Monty Forsythe of Mayfair—a 
subtle bit of satire on the part of the 
playwright, which, incidentally, went 
right over the heads of the audience 
—dismissed him nightly with a scorn- 
ful curl of her lips: 

“Why, you poor, simple soul!” 

The first time he suffered this intense 
agony Theodore found himself wonder- 
ing whether there had ever before been 
such a true spectacle of devotion—that 
of a man deliberately making a fool of 
himself before the woman he loved, 
just to be near her. He played the 
part so well that he could even hear the 
chorus girls gurgling behind the scenes 
during his proposal. 

At first Irma paid no attention to him 
whatever. It did not take him long to 
discover that Irma’s personality on and 
off the stage were two vastly different 
things. She left the theater immedi- 
ately after each show and returned to 
her hotel. The bright lights and jazz 
bands of after-theater suppers had no 
lure for her, although she nightly re- 
ceived invitations from small-town 
sports, most of whom were old enough 
to know better. She was quiet, hard 
working, and had ambitions that were 
higher than the Woolworth Building. 
She hailed from an obscure Missouri 
town and had as her aim three-foot 
electric letters on Broadway. Much as 
he admired her rejection of all the 
things considered usual prerequisites of 
a musical-comedy career, Theodore felt 
that the poor girl was goifg the wrong 
way about it if she wanted to get any- 
where. But gradually and surely they 
became friends. 

Theodore was a slow worker, but he 
made no false steps. By the time they 
started back on their eastward trip she 
even began to admire him a little. At 





“Er—what I mean to say is—how about our getting married, and all that sort of thing?” 


Altoona she consented to dine with 
him at a hotel, and found him a most 
entertaining host. Over their coffee she 
looked at him with those record-smash- 
ing, baby-blue eyes of hers and said 
softly: 

“I wonder why it is that an intelli- 
gent man like you is content to play 
such an assinine role, and to keep on 
playing it?” 

Theodore’s ‘spoon clattered to the 
table. For an instant he struggled with 
a desire to tell her everything, to ac- 
quaint her then and there with the over- 
whelming depth of his feelings; it 
seemed preposterous that he should con- 
tinue night after night making a fool 
of himself in her eyes. Then he re- 
alized that with judicious handling the 


right moment must come sooner or 
later. But not yet. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he answered 
rather lamely. 

“The part seems to fit me, doesn’t 
it?” he added with a wry smile. 

“Certainly not,” answered Irma, and 
he blessed her secretly for the words. 

During the next two weeks he con- 
trived to see much of her. After each 
performance he was gallantly on hand 
with taxicabs, suppers, flowers, and 
other delightfully extravagant things, 
all of which—incredible as it may seem 
—were new to Irma; but somehow she 
trusted him implicitly and accepted all 
his attentions with a charming grace. 
He noted how much she was admired 
wherever they went together; in res- 
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taurants men and women deliberately 
turned round at their tables to stare at 
the dazzling, colorful beauty of her. 
That he was her escort was in itself 
ample compensation for the nightly ag- 
onies of Lord Monty. 

Time flew and he was no nearer to 
broaching the question than when they 
had first met, except of course that he 
was now her friend. Irma herself 
could not help liking more and more 
this perfectly mannered, perfectly 
groomed youth who was ever the cour- 
teous, thoughtful gentleman—and he 
wasn’t at all bad-looking, either. 

When they reached Scranton he hap- 
pened to look at a calendar for the first 
time in weeks and suddenly realized— 
horror of horrors!—thfat he was due 
back at Eastern in two days. Now 
was the time for action, if ever, and 
he found himself dreading it. 

Immediately after the Saturday mat- 
inée he went out for a long walk, smok- 
ing many cigarettes and meditating 
upon how he was to introduce the fate- 
ful ‘subject to Irma. At dusk he re- 
turned to the hotel, confident that he 
had evolved the perfection of proposals. 
As a matter of fact, it really wasn’t 
bad—for Theodore. 

He went to his rooms, shaved, and 
applied his twin, silver hairbrushes with 
masculine care, looked at himself crit- 
ically in the mirror, and then tele- 
phoned up his name to Irma. 

“Down in a minute,” she told the 
room clerk, and joined the agonized 
Theodore half an hour later in the palm 
room. : 

They began by exchanging polite 
weather forecasts, and drifted on to 
equally safe topics. They talked and 
talked, and ended up just where they 
began. Presently a great clock chimed 
seven sonorously ; Irma half rose from 
the secluded sofa where they had been 
sitting. 

“I really ought to be getting ready,” 
she began. 









The fatal moment had arrived. The- 

odore cleared his throat; the room was 
starting to spin around him. Now, by 
a curious and dreadful coincidence, 
Irma was wearing a red dress; he had 
seen her wearing just such a dress when 
he proposed to her as Lord Monty in 
“Baby Blue Eyes.” Funny, wasn’t it, 
that she should be wearing it to-day? 
His mind became fixed on that dress; 
he could think of nothing else. The 
perfection of proposals vanished utterly 
from his mind. He began to stutter 
horribly. In a sudden desperate effort 
he blurted out the first words that came 
into his reeling head: 

“Er—what I mean to say is—how 
about our getting married, and all that 
sort of thing?” 

Seemingly, Theodore had _ disap- 
peared. In his place sat the incarna- 
tion of Lord Monty, perspiring and 
mopping a white and corrugated brow. 
Reggie Tresk, had he been present, 
would have gone wild over this superb 
demonstration of psychological effect. 

Irma seemed hypnotized. In odd, 
mechanical tones she slowly answered 
him: 

“You poor, simple soul!” 

Just like that. 

Dazed and_ shattered, Theodore 
picked up his hat and fled from the 
hotel, cursing himself, Irma, and the 
world in general. Outside the door he 
ran into Marx, looking disagreeably fat 
and pleased with himself. Here at 
least was a chance to unload some of 
the pent-up anger of his outraged feel- 
ings. He placed himself in front of 
the manager, gesticulating with long 
arms, wild-eyed, his hair blowing in the 
breeze. 

“I throw up my contract right now!” 
he shouted. “You and ‘Baby Blue 
Eyes’ (No. 2) and the whole sickening 
crowd can go to Hades, for all I care! 
Keep your money; I don’t want it!” 

To his surprise and chagrin, Marx, 
as soon as he had recovered from his 













































astonishment at the unexpected out- 
burst, did not appear in the least dis- 
concerted. He struck a match, lighted 
an immense cigar, and pawed Theodore 
patronizingly on the shoulder. 

“I was just coming to tell you that 
Mellor had rejoined us this afternoon 
and that we didn’t need you any more, 
but evidently you’ve heard it already. 
Still, don’t get sore about it, young 
feller; you'll get your money all right. 
It was only a temporary contract, any- 
way.” 

Ye gods! He was not even to be 
allowed the consolation of breaking up 
the show. 
the street, gibbering incoherently. 

In college, two days later, he dis- 
covered Reggie Tresk, curled up in a 
leather armchair, puffing contentedly at 
his old brier. Reggie rose to greet him 
with a cheerful grin. 

“Tell me,” he said, “how did it all 
turn out? I didn’t get a line from you 
all summer. Did you try continuous 
; proximity? Did it have the desired 
psychological effect that I predicted?” 

Theodore’s fingers began to twitch. 
His face grew scarlet. 

“Do you want to die? Continuous 


gods! Of course it 
had a_ psychological 
effect, you poor, mis- 
erable freak, but it 
was all wrong!” 

It took Reggie 
nearly a week to coax 
the whole story from 
Theodore. When he 
learned it all he al- 
most choked with 
mirth, 

“Simple soul is 
right!” he spluttered. 
“When I told you to 
hang around her, how 
was I to know that 
you’d rush off and get 
a job with the express 








He left Marx and tore down ¥ 


proximity! Psychological effect! Ye & da 


“She sobs on my shoulder and begs me to cut it from the show.” 






. 2) _ 
purpose of appearing as an idiot in her 
eyes? Any girl would be-affected by 
that! I think a girl will forgive most 
anything in a man as long as he doesn’t 
make a fool of himself before her, even 
in fun.” He paused, then added with ‘ 
a sudden chuckle: “And that red dress. oa 
Rather an interesting bit 

of psychology——” 

Theodore 
hurled a vol- 
ume fa 

him, 
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Out on the campus he jammed his 
fingers in his ears to shut out the sound 
of Reggie’s chuckles. 

During Christmas week Theodore 
sped down the Hudson to New York. 
His mother found him pale and wan. 
At times he betrayed peculiar traits 
which puzzled her. Most noticeable 
was the way in which he shunned even 
the mention of theaters; he had appar- 
ently lost all interest in his acting, for 
which she was devoutly thankful, as 
she had planned a legal career for him. 
Even the sight of a theater program 
seemed to upset him, 

He went to a dozen parties, ascer- 
taining carefully beforehand that they 
did not include a box party, and man- 
aged to make himself peculiarly unin- 
teresting to every one who met him. 
On New Year’s Day he boarded a Fifth 
Avenue bus, having it in his mind to 
start the calendar right by seeing Reg- 
gie and making amends. 

The bus was crowded and he sat 
down next to a portly man who was 
inconsiderately spread out over three- 
quarters of the only available seat. The 
man’ was Sol Marx. Instinctively The- 
odore jerked his head away, but it was 
too late. Marx grasped his hand. 

“Why, it’s Theodore, as I live!” 

For a few minutes they talked at 
random. Then Theodore, although he 
had been trying desperately not to say 
it, blurted out suddenly: 





“How’s 
days ?” 
“Say ® said Marx. “You know what 
happened after you left, don’t you? 
Didn’t Irma write you?” 

“Nope.” Very shakily. 

“It was the damnedest, funniest thing 
I ever come across in all my theatrical 
days. The night you left Scranton, Mel- 
lor took back his old part. Well, when 
it came to the place in the second act 
where Lord Monty makes that hash of 
of a proposal, Irma almost broke down. 

“After the show she comes to me and 
threatens to throw up her contract! 
Says nothin’ will ever induce her to 
play that scene again. Sobs on my 
shoulder and begs me to cut it from 
the show. Wouldn’t tell me why. Of 
course I didn’t care so much, as we'd 
nearly finished the run, so I cut it out 
to oblige her. Nice little kid, Irma. I’d 
give a lot to know why she got all het 
up over that scene.” 

Theodore suddenly gripped his arm. 

“Did—did she mention me?” 

“Well, now I come to think of it, I 
believe she wrote you a letter, but no- 
body in the show had your address, 
And she did say to me that if you 
wanted to see her, she’d be stoppin’ 
at—-lemme see—I think it was the Cen- 
tury Hotel in New York. She hoped 
I might run across you some time 
Why, hey, young man! Where you 
goin’ ?” 


‘Baby Blue Eyes’ these 
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THE PERFECT MASQUERADE 
E is the world’s cleverest criminal. 

The populace has come to know him through the frequent publication 
of his photograph in the daily press; the police boast that they would recog- 
nize him in any disguise. Yet the afternoon on which he killed an alderman, 
robbed a bank, and set fire to the city hall, he walked through great crowds to the 
Grand Central and escaped detection. Now, after five weeks, no trace of him 
has been discovered. The police refuse to believe that he could have gotten out 
of New York. 


But the trick was really very simple. The criminal disguised himself with an 


armful of paper parcels and the commuter expression, and stood patiently in line 
IRENE VAN VALKENBURG. 


as he waited for his train. 
























ETERMINED though he was to 
D ask his employer for an increase 
in his salary, the man hesitated 
before he opened the door of the private 
office of the great capitalist. 

The man who wanted more money 
for his work was slim, middle-aged, 
somewhat neutral in general expression. 
Mediocrity was written all over him. 
It seemed appropriate that he should 
hesitate then and there. 

In a moment more he had turned the 
handle of the door and was inside, 
blinking at a heavy man who sat in 
front of a large desk, 

“Rogers!” The heavy man spoke the 
name heartily. “I guess your errand. 
Sit down.” 

Rogers took a seat beside the desk 
and remained in silent contemplation of 
the heavy man, who frowned over some 
papers. 

“Now, Rogers,” exclaimed the heavy 
man suddenly, wheeling in his chair to 
confront his emyloyee, “you want more 
money. Don’t deny it.” 

“I don’t deny it, Mr. Cartwright,” 
murmured the other, somewhat flus- 
tered by the manner of the big man. 
“I hope you think I ought to be getting 
more.” 

“I don’t, Rogers,” snapped the heavy 
Cartwright. “But I mean to give you 
more.” 

Rogers blinked silently. 

“You’re drawing forty dollars a week 
now, Rogers,” sighed the big man; 
“more than you’re worth,” 


By 
Alexander 
Harvey 


“Mr. Cartwright!” 

“Don’t Mr. Cartwright me, Rogers. 
How much more a week do you want?” 
Rogers summoned all his courage. 

“I want fifty dollars a week.” 

He sBoke with the affected boldness 
of the naturally timid man and he 
snapped his jaws upon his words. Cart- 
wright laughed heavily. 

“Rogers,” he said, “I’m going to pay 
you hereafter a hundred and fifty dol- 
lars a week.” 

In spite of himself, Rogers gasped, 
while Cartwright proceeded: 

“You’re not. worth it, of course. 
Now, we've got to have a seven-thou- 
sand-dollar man here. We’ve tried this 
man and that man and they all fail. 
I’m going to try another plan.” 

Cartwright took a box of cigars from 
a drawer in his desk and handed it to 
Rogers. In another minute they were 
both smoking. 

“The method here,” proceeded Cart- 
wright between long puffs, “has been to 
tell a man to make himself worth more 
and he’d get more.” 

“Yes.” There was a note of bitter- 
ness in the voice of Rogers. “I’ve heard 
that myself—many a time.” 

“Oh,” put in Cartwright, “the plan is 
good in theory, but it does not work out 
in practice.” 

“T never heard of a theory that quite 
worked out in practice.” 

“Nor I,” snapped Cartwright. “I’m 
going to hand you a hundred and fifty 
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dollars a week and tell you to make 
yourself worth that much.” 

“Cartwright,” spoke up Rogers in a 
tone that was quite new to the other 
and with an eagerness on his face that 
made his eyes snap, “I decline your 
proposition.” 

Cartwright frowned. 

“I’m not surprised,” he snapped with 
that heavy jaw, “for I always supposed 
you lacked ambition.” 

Rogers laughed a little unpleasantly. 
He exhaled a cloud of smoke and looked 
at his employer with an easy confidence 
quite new for him. He was declining 
a brilliant offer and the fact gave him 
a thrill, a stimulus. He felt oddly 
strong and decisive. 

“Cartwright, suppose, for the sie ‘of 
argument, I were to accept your propo- 
sition—I’m declining it, mind, and you 
can’t change my attitude—but suppose 
I were to accept that money r 

He paused. Cartwright was looking 
at him curiously. He divined a revela- 
tion and as a man who made his money 
by studying his fellow creatures atten- 
tively he felt that he ought to get at 
the bottom of the mystery here. There 
was obviously something here besides 
lack of ambition to contend with. The 
transformation in the personality of 
Rogers convinced him of it. 

“The moment my wife learned that 
I was getting some seven thousand a 
year,” went on Rogers, lying back care- 
lessly in his chair and addressing his 
eyes to the ‘ceiling, “she’d insist that I 
keep a car.’ 

“Oh!” A light broke over > the mind 
of Cartwright. “You don’t want her 
to have one.” 

“She’s extravagant as it is,” 
fessed Rogers with a smile. “Then 
there’s my daughter. She'd want 
clothes on a scale that I would think 
reckless. She’d give up her teaching 
and she could support herself at a pinch 
with her teaching.” 

Cartwright frowned again. 





con- 





“So you don’t want your family to _ 
enjoy life?” 
“Cartwright,” retorted Rogers, “your 
wife has a car. You have another. I 
know the scale upon which your daugh- 
ters and your son are living. I know 
you go home often at night and dine 
alone, grandly, I admit, but alone.” 

The frown on Cartwright’s face re- 
laxed as he followed the other‘s drift. 

“T’ve been with you twenty-one 
years,” ‘proceeded Rogers earnestly. 
“T’ve seen you change from a poor 
man into a rich one, and you were hap- 
pier when you were poor than you are 
to-day. Cartwright,” Rogers went on, 
bringing his fist down on the desk, “1 
wouldn’t change my family for yours 
for all your income.” 

Cartwright was looking anywhere but 
at Rogers. Suddenly Rogers laid a 
hand upon the arm of his employer. 

“Cartwright, look at me.” ‘Their eyes 
met. “We have here a young man who 
would get the spirit of that seven-thou- 
sand-dollar experiment of yours. Try 
it on him.” 

“I don’t know that young man, per- 
haps, as well as you do, Rogers. I don’t 
think I could handle him as I could 
you.” 

“T’ll handle him,” cried Rogers. “T'll 
make him worth the money if you give 
it to him.” 

“You make a man worth seven thou- 
sand dollars a year when you're not 
worth fifteen hundred a year yourself!” 

Rogers took a letter from his pocket. 

“Read that, Cartwright.” 

It was an offer of fifty dollars a week 
from the concern that Cartwright 
dreaded most in the world. 

“Rogers,” said Cartwright slowly, 
“send in that young man, I dare say 
I’m mistaken about your value to us. 
You shall have your fifty a week.” 

“Thank you!” Rogers rose to go. 
“T can vouch for the young man I’m 
sending in to you. He’s going to marry 
my daughter.” 
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THE 
STARS 


Madame Renée Ioneruille 


To the Heavens above us O look and behold 

The Planets that love us, all harnessed in gold! 

What chariots, what horses against us shall bide 
While the stars in their courses do fight on our side? 
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HOW TO READ: YOUR OWN HOROSCOPE 
LESSON VIII. 


HEN the Moon is poised in the 
\W sign Pisces on a map of life, it 
is considered by astrologers as 
being not so badly placed. Since the 
Moon is of a watery nature, as is also 
the sign of the fishes, Pisces, there is 
more or less harmony manifested. The 
personality of the native who has this 
position of the Moon on his chart at 
birth, is very quiet, retiring, and some- 
what easy-going. If other conditions 
do not help, this native will frequently 
need the constant encouragement of his 
friends to be able to accomplish much 
of importance in life. This type needs 
what is cailed more “backbone.” 

That “variety is the spice of life” this 
Moon-in-Pisces person fully believes 
and tries to demonstrate. On a weak 
chart this native shows  irresolute 
traits, and cannot be depended upon to 
carry any project very far alone. 
Weariness and discouragement will 
surely overcome him. The path of life 
will be full of obstacles, and oppositions 
sufficient to make him “sit up and take 
notice” will have to be borne. There 
will probably be some traveling, for the 
most part by water. 

Poetry, plays, and books that stir the 
9 








emotional or romantic side of the na- 
ture will be a source of pleasure to these 
people. Pisces if a mediumistic sign; 
thus the native may easily “become 
psychic. The wonderful imaginations 
and the emotional temperaments of 
these people lead them on to success. 
Inspiration, rather than sound reason- 
ing power, will be evident in their acts. 
Just how a native of this type will re- 
s*ond to an idea can never be antici- 
pated, for at times his spirit will be 
light and buoyant, and again, without 
apparent cause or reason, quite the re- 
verse, although he may catch quickly 
the spirit of the person to whom he is 
talking. This native is not likely to 
possess a very firm or muscular frame, 
and there may be trouble for the mother 
resulting from his birth. 

“The Sun,” says the great astrologer, 
Alan Leo, “represents the Silent Moni- 
tor of all. The Sun is silent, but potent. 
It shines on all, good and evil alike, and 
is the essential “music of the spheres,” 
out of which all harmony and order are 
produced. The Moon represents the 
keynote through which the chord of 
harmony vibrates ; while Mercury is the 
string or thread, up and down which 
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the silence and the sound are moving as 
the pulsations in an organ pipe.” 


Having now studied the individuality, 
through the Sun’s position in the vari- 
ous signs, and the personality, as 
signified by the Moon, the next step is 
to determine the mental characteristics 
of the native according to the position 
of Mercury, that wonderful “mirror of 
the mind.” 

This mental significator in the sign 
Arits at the moment of a person’s 
birth renders him mentally alert, with 
mind always quick to grasp a situation. 
The brain is exceedingly active, full 
of ideas and schemes. Sometimes this 
person will be called fickle and change- 
able, or irritable and nervous, but these 
manifestations are only impatience at 
slower minds which have to dwell on 
a subject a long time before grasping 
its real meaning. 

Taurus seems to make the mind 
slower and is therefore considered more 
stable. It takes a much longer time for 
an idea to percolate through a Taurean 
brain than through the quick, rapid mind 
of the preceding sign, Aries. The Mer- 
cury-in-Taurus native is often affected 
by feeling, and a deep love of the arts 
will be manifest. 

When Mercury is found in Gemini 
at the time of one’s birth, the native 
is very likely to show decided literary 
talent at some time in life. This sign 
helps him to give forth in speech or 
writing the thoughts he has accumu- 
lated. 

The sign Cancer influencing the mind 
will tend to make it supersensitive and 
not wholly to be relied upon. Ideas will 
lit through the brain constantly, some 
of which may be of value to public wel- 
fare. This is the type of mind that is 
always having “hunches,” and nine 
times out of ten they are truly inspired. 
This is not a strong position for Mer- 
cury to occupy in the zodiac, and if 
this planet is not well aspected by other 


planets which would lend it strength © 
and color, the mind of the native will 
be changeable, inquisitive, and weak. 

But Leo, the sign which follows Can- 
cer, is one that will give to the native 
with Mercury located therein a brain 
that is strong and rational. This type 
of mind will be found in positions of 
responsibility, and is usually well able 
to control with reason all those who 
come under its leadership. The com- 
mands of these individuals are never 
tyrannical, nor their manner overbear- 
ing. Subordinates seem to catch the 
good spirit of this kind of management 
and gladly obey the dictates of a brain 
signified by the position of Mercury in 
Leo. Those so signified seem to pos- 
sess, also, the wonderful faculty of 
making those under their control be- 
lieve that they are working and think- 
ing out their own problems, 

Virgo seems to reflect in this “mirror 
of the mind” quite a different quality. 
The brain is very active and the memory 
is good. Ideas must be practical to ap- 
peal to this Mercury-in-Virgo mentality. 
This well-balanced type of brain may 
be compared to a very orderly desk. It 
will never be judged “scatter-brained,” 
for every thought is on file, and can be 
consulted without hunting. Imagine the 
method and system suggested in this 
comparison, and you will have a very 
good idea of the mental quality a na- 
tive possesses who is born when Mer- 
cury occupies Virgo. 

When the calm, cool sign of judgment 
and comparison, Libra, contains this 
mental significator, Mercury, a more 
eloquent and agreeable mind is the re- 
sult. This type of mind is very intui- 
tive, artistic, and given to humane 
thoughts which may be conveyed to 
others in a most attractive and persua- 
sive manner. For this reason it often 
makes a “hit” in the literary world, 

Next comes the positive sign, Scorpio. 
When a chart of the heavens at birth 
shows that Mercury is in this sign, do 











not try to win over the native to your 
way of thinking; it will be a waste of 
time. The old saying, “A man con- 
vinced against his will is of the same 
opinion still,” would surely be ap- 
plicable. Never imagine for a moment 
that you can keep any of your secrets 
hidden from a mind colored by Scorpio. 
It cannot be done. At the same time this 
type of mind is the most secretive in 
the world. It is not a bad combination, 
one must admit, because it is not only 
its own secrets this brain can lock up, 
but others’ as well. This native will be 
clever and will see the humor in most 
situations. He is a good, faithful, 
tenacious friend—but look out for his 
ill will, and remember the sting of the 
scorpion! A brain of this type should 
make a wonderful success in life as a 
chemist, surgeon, or doctor. Mercury 
can be poised in no better sign of the 
zodiac. 

The pointer seems to swing almost 
to the opposite mental characteristics 
when the sign Sagittarius contains Mer- 
cury, for then frank, open, straightfor- 
ward qualities are manifest. Where a 
native of Scorpio may be criticized for 
being too secretive, a Sagittarian may 
be too outspoken. Religious thoughts 
may be very much in evidence, and ideas 
will be expressed with ease and con- 
fidence. This is a difficult position to 
understand on account of the dual qual- 
ity of the mind. 

Mercury in Capricorn often gives a 
very versatile mind, and although it 
may not show the brilliancy of the fore- 
going type, its slow, methodical ways 
“set there’ in the most difficult, pro- 
found subjects. The fable of the hare 
and the torto%e gives a good illustra- 
tion of the mental workings of Capri- 
corn as compared with Sagittarius., The 
tortoise (Capricorn), by his slow, per- 
sistent, steady gait, always wins the 
race. It may seem rather ambitious for 
a tortoise to start a race with a hare, 
but the Mercury-in-Capricorn brain is 
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ambitious, and, at the same timé, it un- 
derstands that with its own subtle, cau- 
tious, diplomatic ways it has as good a 
chance of winning as the hare with its 
quick, brilliant, but diffusive methods. 

It must be a high type of mind to 
gain the best through the sign Aquarius. 
With Mercury poised in this division 
of the zodiac, the native may achieve 
great things in this world. The memory 
will be good. Learning comes very 
easily, as also does its benefic applica- 
tion to everyday life. A low type of 
mind in this sign seems to lose all the 
good qualities, which go over its head 
without leaving any impression. 

It is said that the worst sign Mercury 
can occupy at the time of a person’s 
birth is Pisces; the next in point of 
bad influence is Cancer. Both signs give 
a mediumistic type of mind, but Pisces 
is the most unfavorable. This kind of 
person is prone to have fits of “the 
blues,” which may often-be helped, how- 
ever, by friends of another and more 
positive character. A very great deal 
depends upon what aspects Mercury 
receives from other planets when in 
this zodiacal sign. 


Answers to Correspondents. 

Mr. R. B. D., Born Tuesday, April 10, 1804, 
Chicago, Illinois——You were born with the 
Sun in Aries and the Moon in Gemini, posi- 
tions which give an exceptionally harmonious 
blend to the individuality and personal char- 
acteristics. However much you may be lack- 
ing in fixity of purpose, you are clever and 
quick-witted, and with very little training you 
would make a success in life as a newspaper 
reporter. There seems to have been a great 
change which came to you last year, when 
you were twenty-five. When you are twenty- 
seven, or thereabouts, a stroke of good luck 
will come to you. I hope you will be writing 
or traveling then. 


Mrs. A. Z., Born July 17, 18909, Saturday, at 
10 p. m., Nanaimo, Vancouver Island, B. C.— 
You will be most fortunate in some study of 
art, or in an occupation in connection with 
law. However, there are strong influences 
around you tending to a religious or spiritual 
life. I am glad to see that you have met and 
married the right man. Your earthly ex- 
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istence will probably terminate under a train 
of bad directions when your constitution at 
the same time will not be able to cope with 
the evil aspects. This, of course, is hard for 
me to judge, but as I glance ahead in your 
life, every adverse period seems to have a 
Saving grace, so I judge that you -will live 
to a ripe old age. 


Miss R. H., Born March 6, 1901, Wednes- 
day, 2 a. m.,, Massachusetts——The aspects I 
find in your life tend to give your personality 
strong learnings toward a Platonic union, or 
a very strange married life. There may be 
some peculiar deception to afflict your life, 
or you will cultivate eccentric or uncommon 
views which will isolate you from other peo- 
ple. You ought to be clever in mathematics. 
When you were very young a tremendous in- 
fluence came into your life. If you had been 
older you would have married. As it is, I 


“Ginitis Mawisine” 


think you may not be married now until in 
the very early forties. 


Mrs. M. M. T., Born Sunday, December 28, 
1884, Wilkinson _ County, Georgia—You 
were born with the Sun in the sign Capri- 
corn. You have a rather quiet, retiring na- 
ture. Good things to eat appeal to you 
strongly, and it is very hard to be really 
temperate in your diet. Look to your diet 
very closely and your health will improve. 
You have an interesting chart, and I predict 
a very successful life, especially the last 
part. If your health is poor just now, it 
cannot last very long. You will probably 
take quite a journey in less than a year, 
which will benefit you greatly, but not sud- 
denly. Prepare for a strenuous, prosperous 
period in a short time to come. I am sorry 
that space does not permit me to answer all 
of your questions. 





MOUNTAIN BORN 


OUNTAIN born and mountain bred, 
I can love you, I, 
More than any city girl. 
Will you let me try? 


I can go where lesser ones 
Fear to tread beside you. 

If you wish to dare life’s peaks, 
Could I chide you? 


Little lives and little souls, 
Little heart that quails, 

Let us leave them all, and take 
Life’s rough trails. 


Mountain born and mountain bred— 
Cheek and arm of tan— 
You shall see if I am fit 
Partner for a man! 
Mary Caro.tyn DAVIES. 
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these pages some months ago? 
up, serious youth. 


T all came of my sister Edna run- 
| ning away to Palm Beach and leav- 
ing mé in the care of Zenda Tobin, 
as though I were an infant instead of 
a young man—I say it in all modesty 
—of considerable attractiveness to the 
fair sex. Her attitude in the matter 
was, in fact, little short of criminal. 
More than that, it has changed my 
whole outlook on life. 

Those who know me as a happy-go- 
lucky sort of man, talkative and cheer- 
ful, would find it hard to believe that 
all this is but a cloak to hide my real 
bitterness of spirit. Nor have I con- 
fided to my sister, to this day, the fatal 
trap she set for me when she left me 
to daily association with Zenda Tobin 
and her husband. 

“My dear,” Tom said to Edna, on the 
very day they were leaving for Palm 
Beach, “do you think it wise of you 
to loan the house to strangers?’ We 
were having breakfast in our rather 
lovely breakfast room, overlooking the 
Hudson, Edna glanced up in surprise 
from her casaba melon. 

I had known all the time that Tom 
did not approve; and also that he would 
voice his disapproval when it would be 
too late to make any difference. My 
brother-in-law is a futile sort of fellow, 
completely wrapped up in my sister, a 
slender girl of twenty-eight, with glori- 
ous red hair, which she abominates, 
and a corresponding temper. 


ILLUSTRATED BY ROBERT A, 


Do you remember that delightfully funny story, ‘“The Man,”’ published in 
“The Cub’’ is that same would-be-grown- 
Meet him again—this time in an affair of his own. 
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The Cub 


By Edwina Levin 


Author of “The Man,” “Leona Goes a 


" Hunting,” etc. 





GRAEF 


“Why, Tom,” she cried, “if you 
didn’t like the idea, why didn’t you say 


so in the first place? And, anyhow, 
they are not strangers. You know 
Zenda Tobin is one of Laura’s best 
friends,” 

Laura Dixon was Edna’s dearest 
friend, and it had been by her sugges- 
tion that Edna had decided to loan our 
house to the Tobins, who lived in Wash- 
ington and wanted to come to New 
York for five or six weeks before sail- 
ing for Europe, but couldn’t find a suit- 
able place to live. Laura had been get- 
ting me into trouble of one sort or an- 
other since the days when she fed me 
lollypops to keep me from telling about 
her and Edna’s beaus, they being 
young ladies of sixteen and seventeen 
when I was but a youngster of seven. 

This difference in mine and Edna’s 
ages, together with the fact that our 
mother died when I was but ten and 
left my fortune in Edna’s and Tom’s 
hands, accounts for my sister’s absurd 
attitude toward me, though I am now 
past eighteen and a man of considerable 
discretion. 

“Besides,” Edna went on, as always 
bound to put Tom in the wrong, “every- 
body knows the Tobins. He’s ambas- 
sador to Greece or South America or 
some place, and perfectly responsible.” 

My sister went to college, but I’m 
sure she didn’t pick up much informa- 
tion as she passed through. She prob- 
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~ ably thinks the equator is cold and that 
Africa is in the Western Hemisphere, so 
little does she care for details. 

“Oh, I don’t object,” Tom protested. 
“And I know they’re perfectly all right. 
But I thought perhaps it might have 
been unwise on account of John.” 

I knew, of course, what he meant. 
Everybody has read of Mrs. Tobin’s 
beauty and charm. 

“On account of John! Why, it’s on 
account of him that I’m letting them 
come here. I wouldn’t think of going 
away and leaving him in the middle of 
his first year in college without some- 
body to look after him.” She had com- 
pletely missed Tom’s point. 

“Don’t be childish, Edna!” I admon- 
ished. “You make yourself absurd by 
persistently treating me as if I were a 
baby.” 

Tom, who had the funny paper 
spread out on the table at his right hand, 
bent over it and chuckled audibly. 
Tom is always chuckling at newspaper 
humor. Edna merely set her cup down 
and stared at me as if she thought I 
had taken leave of my senses, though 
I am sure we have discussed the sub- 
ject of age often enough. 

“You're leaving the servants here,” 


I continued as gently as I could. “I, 


should get on capitally.” I try never 
to lose my temper with Edna, as she 
is just an excitable child, so to speak. 
“T hardly need a mother to tuck a bib 
under my chin and feed me with a 
spoon at my time of life. And I’m 
quite sure I shan’t permit Mrs. Tobin 
to dress me; for, even were I so devoid 
of modesty myself, I take it that her 
husband might have some objection to 
her performing such intimate services 
for an attractive young man.” 

Having thus delivered myself of what 
I considered a bit of rather fine satire, 
I continued to eat my breakfast calmly, 
the while I went back to reading a book 
I had by me. 









Tom was apparently so convulsed 
over those stupid funnies that I doubt 
if he knew what we were talking about. 

Edna, however, turned tragic eyes in 
his direction. 

“That boy will be the death_of me,” 
she said in an all-gone voice, such as 
she reserves for those occasions when 
I have succeeded in annoying her .to 
the utmost extreme. “Tom, what am I 
going to do with him?” 

Tom threw back his head and laughed 
loudly. This inclination toward loud- 
ness on the part. of my brother-in-law 
is rather trying at times. 

“Let him alone, I should say,” an- 
swered Tom when he could speak. 

You ‘can see from this that he is 
really a man of remarkable intelligence, 
in spite of his tendency to vulgarity. 

“Let him alone!” I fear my sister 
shrieked it. “Why, it’s all I can do to 
keep him down as it is! If I were to 
let him alone I don’t know what would 
happen to this house. He’d likely put 
us both out before long.” 

“Don’t be ridiculous, Edna,” I re- 
torted, stirring my coffee jubilantly. I 
must confess I always experience a 
thrill of triumph when I so annoy Edna 
at the very outset of a quarrel that she 
can think of nothing to say. She is 
usually so wordy. 

“Even were I so inclined,” I went on, 
“you know our mother left the house 
to us jointly; so, naturally, I have no 
right to put you out. But that’s beside 
the point. What, I insist, are these 
Tobins to do for me that the servants 
could not do?” 

“They are to look after you and see 
that you take care of yourself. You 
know perfectly well, John, if I were 
to leave you here with nobody but the 
servants, you would never go to bed 
on time or get up in the mornings for 
school! You'd sit up all night reading 


Swinburne or—what’s that book you 
have beside your plate now?” 




















“*The Life and Love of the Insect,’ 
by Fabre,” I returned with serious dig- 
nity. “A most interesting book; one 
that every young man and woman 
should desimulate thoroughly.” 

Edna flung her hands up into the air 
in an absurd gesture, crying: “Help!” 
Then to me, “Assimilate, John! If you 
must use big words, use them cor- 
rectly.” 

Tom went into convulsions of laugh- 
ter, and I left the table. As my sister 
appeared determined on this last morn- 
ing to make me ridiculous, there was 
nothing for me to do but to retire to 
my den, which I did, closing the door 
after me. / 

In spite of Edna’s pretense that I am 
a baby, I wish to say, in all fairness 
to her, that I really believe had she seen 
Zenda Tobin before the afternoon of 
her departure for Palm Beach, she 
would not have been so foolish as to 
ensconce her in our house. Not that 
I am an impressionable chap—in fact, 
my affections were at the moment en- 
gaged. But a woman of Zenda 
Tobin’s type was bound to make 
powerful appeal to 
any red-blooded man. 

The Tobins arrived 
around three o’clock, 
and, after general 
greetings, went up- 
stairs; and my sister 
came to my den to 
have a last word with 
me. I was smoking 
my pipe, but I laid it 
down and took her in 
my arms. She was 
all broken up’ over 
leaving me. Always 
before, I had gone 
with her. 

“You are a dar- 
ling!” she sobbed. “If 
you just wouldn’t as- 
sume that air of 
grownupness !” 


ma: : 


“I tell you it’s got to stop! 






I had no inclination for disputing 
with her. And, though I was ashamed 
of myself, I could not stop the flow 
of my own tears. I am greatly attached 
to my sister, and so many: things can 
six 


happen in weeks. People get 
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I’ve had my fill of that young 


cub, and I don't propose to be harassed 


by him any further!” 
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_ drowned at Palm Beach, and every now 
and then a shark comes up and snatches 
off somebody’s legs, or a train runs off 
the track. One doesn’t think of these 
things if one is going along, but if one 
is left at home—— 

Presently Tom knocked at the door 
to say the car was waiting. I accom- 
panied them to the Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion ; then returned to the house to take 
up my abode under the espionage of 
the Tobins. 

I think, just here, I should describe 
Zenda Tobin. Above medium height, 
with that slenderness which, amounting 
to positive thinness, gives a woman the 
appearance of extreme youth. Her 
clothes appeared just to hang over her 
narrow shoulders, while her waist and 
hips showed no perceptible difference 
in measurement; and she walked with 
a kind of slinking grace which held 
one’s attention. With hair a sort of 
ash-gold, nose distinctly retroussé, 


small pale face, and perfect teeth, her 
charm was indescribable, her beauty 


dazzling. Yet it was her marvelous 
eyes—big, deep, dark gray, heavily 
fringed with dark lashes, reminding one 
of moonlit pools, inviting and danger- 
ous—which fairly took one’s breath. 

I noted all this at dinner that evening, 
merely, however, as I then thought, in 
the impersonal way in which one ap- 
praises a compelling picture in an art 
museum, As a matter of fact, I busied 
myself with the usual small talk of 
polite society, not failing to engage 
Zenda in that gay banter in which, I 
flatter myself, I excel. Though I must 
say that Mr. Tobin was somewhat of 
a skeleton at the feast, so to speak. He 
was a cold, serious man, with grim 
mouth and eyes that seemed fairly to 
look into one’s soul. 

It occurred to me that Mrs. Tobin 
was a young woman. She kept laugh- 
ing at my conversation as if greatly 
amused thereby. 

Morine, the young woman upon 





whom my affections were centered at 
the moment, says that when a girl 
laughs at everything a man says it’s 
“a sure sign.” And I have observed 
this fact myself. My mind was full of 
Morine. Also, Zenda’s husband was 
my house guest. And honor imposes 
obligations upon a man. 

It was over the coffee that I saw 
Zenda’s marvelous orbs turned on me 
with a light in them, most curious, and 
I began to feel their power. Though 
little did I realize what was before me, 
or I should have fled my house. 

Mr. Tobin and I were discoursing 
on Egyptian art, when, happening to 
glance over at his wife, I caught her 
studying me with tender speculation. 

Naturally a man in my time of life 
has picked up considerable experience 
with women and has got to know the 
little telltale signs of growing attrac- 
tion. There was no mistaking the look 
in Zenda’s eyes. 

The most annoying thing in the world 
to a man, I think, is to blush at such 
a moment. Yet I could not quell the 
hot tide that rushed up to my face. My 
heart gave a distinct throb. I lost the 
thread of what I was saying, and stam- 
mered outrageously. 

“T—I—yes,.as I was saying—in criti- 
cizing the Egyptian’s fondness for 
bright colors we must take into con- 
sideration the peculiar lighting of the 
age and the country. Ariificial light 
being wholly inadequate, it was neces- 
sary that vivid colors be used both for 
the subdued gloom of vaultlike cham- 
bers, as well as for the glare of the 
sun. For, as you doubtless know, in- 
tensified light requires as brilliant color 
as does gloom.” 

We had been going into this subject 
at Columbia only the previous week, 
but I saw no reason to mention this 
fact. : 

“Very true,” agreed Mr. Tobin. And 
he launched into a lengthy decalogue on 
the subject, which I must admit I did 
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not hear. I was perturbed over that 
look which I had surprised in Zenda’s 
eyes. 

She had, no doubt to put me at my 
ease, begun calling me John, without 
prefix; and I, feeling that she might 
think me lacking in cordiality, returned 
the pretty compliment, so that I no 
longer addressed her as Mrs. Tobin. 
Mr. Tobin, on the other hand, while 
dropping the prefix, addressed me as 
Brenton, which, being the formal man- 
to-man mode of address, did not invite 
familiarity on my side. Furthermore, 
he was a man of national importance, 
which commanded a certain respect. 

But, as I was saying, my mind was 
now entirely diverted from the fasci- 
nating subject of Egyptian art to the 
fascinating depth of woman’s eyes. 

What did that look mean? It sud- 
denly occurred to me that here was 
not a happy woman. And, looking at 
her husband, tall, dark, bearded, grim 
of mouth, serious of manner, I could 
understand. 

“Going out, John?” inquired Zenda, 
when I passed through the living room, 
after dinner, with my hat and cane. 

“Why, yes,” I replied, surprised at 
her question. “Why?” 

“Oh, nothing,” she answered, “only 
I thought perhaps’—she stammered, 
blushed, and finished rather lamely— 
if you have no studying to do——” 

“T prepared my work this afternoon,” 
I returned with some hauteur. What 
right had she to interfere with my af- 
fairs? Instantly, however, I regretted 
my manner, for into her marvelous eyes 
came a pained look. “Of course, I’ve 
no right to object,” she replied hastily. 

I considered. There could be no 
doubt that, right or not, Zenda did ob- 
ject. But I had an engagement with 
Morine. She would be waiting for me. 
I could not break my word. 

I bent over Zenda’s hand. “I’m 
sorry,” I said. Then went out hur- 
riedly. 





“The Cub— 






Morine proved vapid and uninterest- 
ing. Positively I had never before no- 
ticed it. She kept giggling every time 
I made a remark and crying, “Oh, 
John, you are so clever!” 

Not one serious remark did she make 
all evening, but when she talked at all 
merely raved over some girl’s frock 
or hat or told what somebody’s boy- 
friend had said. 

Now that sort of chatter is all very 
well when one is young, but a man 
soon gets fed up on it. 

I left Morine’s house at ten o’clock, 
after spending the longest evening of 
my career, and I knew the truth—I had 
outgrown Morine. 

I dare say it is this tendency on the 
part of man to outgrow women which 
causes so much married disaster. My 


‘feelings were in a curious tumult when 


I reached the seclusion of my rooms. 
I had arrived at that time in a man’s 
life when all my former affairs ap- 
peared as mere childish fancies. Edna 
had been right. I had been indeed a 
mere boy. 

Now I felt quite grown up, almost 
old. How lonely I would be! For 
all the women of my set were young. 
How differently Zenda talked! She 
had things to say! And she could lis- 
ten as well, and laugh. She gave a 
man the feeling that he was almost 
witty. How different from the empty 
giggles of the young! 

Not that Zenda was old. She was, 
in fact, a mere girl of twenty-four or 
five, I should say. I believe a woman 
should be older than a man. Then there 
is no danger of his outgrowing her. 

At last I fell asleep and dreamed 
that Zenda came to me, and, flinging 
herself upon my breast, begged me to 
fly with her to a land where her hus- 
band could never find her. And all 
night we were flying like Paris and 
Helen pursued by the hosts of her hus- 
band’s armies, who at times almost 
caught us—sometimes passing a clump 
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of bushes in which we were secreted, 
almost brushing us with their bodies. 
At last I got Mr. Tobin in a corner 
of a snake fence, such as I have seen 
in the South, and decapitated him. His 
armies ran away, leaving me in the 
midst of their general’s gore! And so 
hideous was the sight of him standing 
up there in the fence corner that I cried 
out, and sat up in bed to find it broad 
day. 

By considerable exercise of my 


‘strong will, I shook off the hideous 


dream and, dressifg myself with metic- 
ulous care, descended to the breakfast 
room, Never, if I live to be a centu- 
rian, shall I forget that occasion, when 
I had to face Zenda in the presence 
of her husband and engage in the banal- 
ities of the breakfast table. 

As I drew her chair out for her, I 
had a hideous, sinking sensation as 
if my knees were about to give way 
under me. But I succeeded in seating 
her and reaching my own chair without 
accident. 

Mr. Tobin did not fetch a newspaper 
to the table with him, a habit which 
I had sometimes resented in Tom, but 
would have welcomed in Mr. Tobin. 
Instead, he gravely inquired as to how 
I had slept, much as if he were the 
host. Then he made some comment 
on the Giants’ chances for the coming 
season, a cue which I very naturally 
followed up, being anxious to conceal 
my thoughts under the cover of conver- 
sation. 

In the course of breakfast, it sud- 
denly occurred to me that, though Mr. 
Tobin chatted with me in friendly 
fashion and Zenda answered me cour- 
teously whenever addressed, there was 
an undeniable constraint between hus- 
band ard wife. Not once during the 
entire meal did they address a volun- 
tary remark to each other. And Zenda 
kept her eyes for the most part on her 
plate. What could it mean? 

Naturally, I was perturbed. Had he 


surprised that tender look in her eyes 
as they had rested on me the previous 
evening? I decided this was not prob- 
lematical, and put it out of my mind. 

But I could not concentrate on my 
studies that day. And so frail is hu- 
man nature that in the evening I could 
not resist the temptation to make a little 
test. Qne wants to know if one is 
right. 

We three were seated in our large, 
rather handsome living room. Mr. 
Tobin was reading as usual, Zenda and 
I talking. Presently I consulted my 
watch, and rose with a murmured apol- 
ogy. 

Instantly I saw annoyance and dis- 
approval in her lovely face. My heart 
leaped involuntarily at sight of it. 

“Going out again, John?” she asked. 

“Yes, I’m taking a woman to the 
theater this evening,” I returned, watch- 
ing closely to see what effect my an- 
nouncement would have upon her. 

There was no mistaking it. She was 
jealous. v 

“Really, John,” she said, “do you 
think you ought to go to the theater 
during the week nights? You'll feel 
so sleepy in the morning.” 

“I shan’t go if you prefer it,” I re- 
turned calmly. 

Such a look of gratitude overspread 
her lovely face that I quite felt justified 
in having lied to her about going to the 
theater in the first place, though lying 
is not one of my vices. I had promised 
Edna, before she left, that I would not 
attend the theaters except upon Friday 
or Saturday nights, and my promise is 
sacred to me. 

I glanced out of the corner of my eye 
to see how her husband took our little 
conversation, but he was buried in his 
book and the smoke of a cigar, and ap- 
parently had not heard. 

“Thank you, John, dear,” she said. 
“I appreciate that.” She reached out 
for my hand and gave it a tender 














squeeze, while her eyes held mine in ten- 
der caress. 

I went to my den and sank into my 
big, comfortable chair in a tempest of 


emotions. She loved me! This glori- 
ous woman! And I loved her! There 
could be no denying it. I loved her 
as 1 had loved no other woman before. 
Every nerve of me tingled with the 
throbbing, ecstatic knowledge ! 

Well, what was to be done about 
it? Whatever my emotional perturb- 
ances, I try always to apply reason to 
the case. Here was I, a young man just 
entering college, and with only such 
money as my sister saw fit to dole out 
to me from my share of our mother’s 
estate. Certainly I was in no position 
to marry. Marry! I had in my fool- 
ish youth dawdled with the thought of 
nuptial ties, but never before had the 
word “marry” been used by me seri- 
ously. And what a thrilling word it 
was! I said it over and over to my- 
self. 

“Marry!” “Marry!” Then, “Wife!” 
“Wife!” No wonder men sacrifice 
their rights as free citizens, give up all 
the pleasures of bachelorhood, and sad- 
die themselves with the responsibility of 
extravagant women, bawling brats, and 
the servant question for the privilege 
of owning a “wife.” 

But how could I support a wife? 

Again, was it not dishonorable—even 
caddish of me to entertain thoughts of 
love with regard to the wife of my own 
guest? I pondered this phase of the 
matter long and seriously, and came 
to the final conclusion that there was 
but one course for me—I must nip this 
in the bud! 

In six weeks Edna would be at home 
again. Zenda and her husband would 
sail away to Europe. I would probably 
not see them again until I had finished 
college. Also, I would have attained 
my majority and come into my own 
fortune. If then we still loved each 





other, we would know what to do 
about it. 

So does man in his weakness pro- 
pose; but otherwise does Fate in her 
might dispose. 

The Tobins were not doing society 
in New York during their short stay, 
Mr. Tobin being busy with some gov- 
ernment affairs and Zenda devoting her 
time chiefly to shopping, preparatory to 
her trip abroad. 

I usually sat with them of evenings, 
and Zenda continued to speak to me 
with her eyes. Sometimes I would sit 
on the piano bench with her, my arm 
touching hers, and from time to time 
she would turn to look into my face, 
her own so close that I could feel the 
warmth of her breath against my 
cheek; and there would come to me a 
sudden desire to fling myself into the 
depths of those moonlit pools and die 
in thrilling ecstasy. 

Still no word passed between us. 

Meanwhile, I discovered that there 
was a considerable ruff in the Tobin 
lute. There appeared some special 
bone of contention between them, 
though naturally I did not know what 
it was as I “always closed the door of 
my den upon such occasions. But it 
made my gorge rise to think of my 
beautiful girl being tied to a man who 
was uncongenial to her—even brutal. 

Zenda was often sad. Several times 
I caught her crying. But I did not 
lose control. I pretended not to notice. 
But I knew that if ever she should 
appeal to me [ would not be able to 
control myself. It was problematical 
that I would kill Tobin and end my 
days in Matteawan. 

I now went about as in a daze. Chills 
chased themselves over my body in 
rapid succession. I lost appetite, find- 
ing food heavy and clogging to the 
senses. 

My teachers began to worry over me 
and inquire if I were ill. For, though 
class leader, I had lost all interest in 
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‘my studies. In point of fact, I spent 
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most of my study, and many of my rec- 
itation periods, floating far above the 
heads of my classmates among the va- 
porous clouds of life’s greatest call to 
man. 

I had long since given up Morine. 
At first she had telephoned me con- 
stantly, but I thought it kinder not to 
encourage her madness and told her 
frankly that I had outgrown her. She 
showed herself a woman of shallow na- 
ture, and shortly after became enam- 
ored of a dancing master. 

One evening, after the Tobins had 
been in our home some four weeks, I 
sat in my den, trying valiantly to con- 
centrate my mind on my favorite Swin- 
burne. I had seen Zenda only at meal- 
time that day, having for the thousandth 
time determined that honor demanded 
that I break off this love of ours. 

The Tobins were as usual in the 
living room, and their voices came to 
me in a continual buzz, though I could 
not distinguish what they were saying. 
Suddenly Mr. Tobin’s voice rose an- 
grily: 

“I tell you it’s got to stop! I’ve 
had my fill of that young cub, and I 
don’t propose to be harassed by him 
any further!” 

I sat up stiffly—horrified. 

“How can you say that,” sobbed 
Zenda, “when you know I love him?” 

“Love be hanged!” snapped her brute 
of a husband. “I’m sick of his lolla- 
gagging around you, and your defend- 
ing everything he does! Let him show 
himself a man instead of a molly- 
coddle.” 

Good heavens! They were quarrel- 
ing over me. 

Even in that tragic moment it oc- 
curred to me that I would not have be- 
lieved it possible that Mr. Tobin, a man 
of dignity and an ambassador of these 
United States, could condescend to such 
coarse language. Also, I realized that 
I should close my door. But it was 
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not humanly. probable, considering that 
I was so vitally interested. Thus, for 
the first time, I became an eaves- 
dropper. 

“Well,” Zenda flared up, “I need 
somebody to show me some tenderness. 
Heaven knows you never do.” 

“Nonsense!” Tobin retorted. “There 
never was, and never will be, any other 
woman in my life but you, as you very 
well know, Zenda.” 

“You might as well not love me for 
all the affection you show me,” she re- 
torted. 

I listened in amazement. She had 
foolishly acknowledged to her husband 
that she had conceived for me a pas- 
sion unbecoming to a married woman! 
It seemed impossible. And yet, women 
have done strange things in the cause 
of love; and no man can reckon upon 
their conduct. They seem to be lack- 
ing in that strict sense of propriety 
which binds man to his social obliga- 
tions. - But surely she was not propos- 
ing to her husband that he permit me 
to make love to her! 

“You are absolutely blind and crazy 
where that boy is concerned, Zenda!” 
stormed Tobin. 

“I love him, and that’s all there is 
to it. And if you won’t “ 

“T won’t do a damned thing!” broke 
in the brute grimly. “I’ve stood all I 
intend to stand. He can bamboozle 
you if you like; but if he thinks for 
one minute that I’m going to put up 
with his oi 

I gently closed my door. Fear of 
what I might do to the man, were I 
to hear more, made this advisable. The 
sounds of their voices came to me from 
time to time, but I could no longer dis- 
tinguish the words. 

So she loved me! And she had ac- 
knowledged it to her husband! My 
inclination was to rush in and tell her 
in his presence that, whatever happened, 
she could count upon me; but common 
sense told me that such was not ex- 


























peditious. I must have time to think 
this matter out as a sane man should. 
But, somehow, I found sane thought 
next to impossible. For those little 
thrills kept chasing over me, as in fancy 
I held Zenda in my arms. 

“Wife!” ‘“Wife!’ How that word 
repeated itself in my brain! Whether 
marriage would emancipate me or not 
was a question. But surely my own 
sister would not be so cruel as to hold 
me to the meager allowance she now 
made me, were I a married man! 

After a long while, I heard Tobin 
slam out of the house with the noise 
of a fish-husband, 

I went at once to Zenda. She was_ 
stretched on the big divan, her face 
buried in pillows, sobbing her little heart 
out. I lifted her gently in my arms. 
But she drew away—just a shy girl, 
as she was. 

“Don’t cry, dear girl,” I said, hold- 
ing onto her hand. “I heard all. And 
you know you can depend upon me to 
do whatever is necessary for your hap- 
piness. I have not yet reached my ma- 
jority, but I have money to meet all 
your needs. You have but to command 
me.” 

Such an expression of joy as flooded 
her small, tearful face, so childlike and 
sweet ! 

“Oh, John, dear, I never thought of 
asking you! Could you loan me five 
hundred dollars at once?” she asked 
eagerly. 

I must admit that I was somewhat 
taken aback by the nature of her re- 
quest. But my next thought reassured 
me. From hearing my séster and her 
friends converse together, I had ob- 
served with amusement that when a 
woman loves a man her main thought 
is how she can get money out of him. 

Over and over again had I heard my 
sister say, though she has an independ- 
ent fortune in her own right, “I’m going 
to work Tom for this, or that.” And 
she and her woman friends were always 





comparing notes with reference to tak- 
ing money away from their husbands. 
In fact, it appeared to be, after the serv- 
ant question, the chief topic of conver- 
sation. 

“Any amount you need,” I returned 
impulsively. Then a hideous sinking 
of the heart assailed me at recollection 
of the fact that it was near the end 
of the month and my allowance would 
not be due for five days! “Do you 
mean—to-night ?” I inquired uneasily. 

“No, to-morrow,” she gasped. “Oh, 
John, can you really let me have it?” 

With a chill reflection that ineffi- 
ciency as a money getter on the part 
of a husband or a lover appeared the 
one unforgivable sin with the women 
of Edna’s circle, I said quietly: 

“Tl see if I can arrange it in the 
morning, dear.” 

A servant interrupted us; but Zenda 
pressed my hand. “You darling boy!” 
she whispered. And it was as if all 
her troubles had passed. She left me 
with a radiant smile. 

As you may imagine, I. did not sleep 
that night, but tossed all through the 
long hours, the victim of stony emo- 
tions. Also, I was greatly perturbed 
over the matter of the money which 
I must somehow raise in the morning. 
I felt that I could borrow a few dollars 
from various chaps of my acquaint- 
ance; but as they would probably be 
in the same fix as myself at this time 
of the month, I could not count upon 
any great assistance from them. As I 
pondered, there came to me presently, 
almost as if by inspiration, the thought 
of certain places where one could ob- 
tain money on one’s jewelry. I had a 
handsome watch, several more or less 
valuable stickpins, and a pair of dia- 
mond cuff links, which would undoubt- 
edly fetch the desired amount. 

Having thus arrived at something, I 
fell into a fitful sleep. 

The following morning, not wishing 
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He eyed my stick pins and cuff links, going behind the counter and getting one of those magni- 
fying glasses, such as jewelers use, fitting it into his eye, and examining the stones minutely. 


to meet the family—for obvious rea- 
sons—I rose early, gathered up my 
various articles of jewelry, and de- 
scended the stairs, hoping to meet no 
one. As I hurried past the conserva- 
tory, a woman ran squarely into my 
arms. 

With a little squeal, she drew back, 
and I fairly gasped at sight of her. 
She was not so tall as Zenda, but of 
the same slender build and much the 
same type except that her hair was 
more like spun gold, lacking the ashen 
shades so pronounced in Zenda’s hair. 
Her mouth was not so large and her 
complexion, instead of the excessive 
paleness of my love, was like the inside 
of a conch shell just washed up on 
the shore and all fresh with the dew 
of the sea. Her eyes were the same 
moonlit pools, deep and dangerous, but 
laughing, teasing—as Zenda’s were not. 
In short, if Zenda was as thrillingly 
beautiful as a sunset, this little crea- 


ture was radiant dawn, with its soft 
unveilings of rose all shot with gold. 

“Are you John?” cried the vision, in 
a little, gasping way. 

“Ves,” I returned in astonishment, 
which, however, did not rob me of my 
facile tongue. “And are you the spirit 
of Dawn?” 

She*taughed gayly ; then put her hand 
over her mouth. 

“No, I’m Zenda’s baby sister,” she 
whispered. “She wrote me about her 
quarrel with Dan, day before yesterday, 
and I knew it was sure to hang fire 
for two or three days, so I ran in to 
town to cheer her up and coax Dan. 
Sometimes I can manage him better 
than she can. I got in on the early 
train and they don’t know I’m here yet. 
Sh——” 

“How did you know who I was?” I 
asked. 

“Oh, Zenda wrote me about you. 
She’s mad over you.” 











“Then you know all?” 

“Ves.” 

I held out my hand. She grasped 
it understandingly, and ran away in 
that same birdlike fashion Zenda had. 

After fortifying myself with a sub- 
stantial breakfast at a restaurant in the 
Forties, it came to me that Zenda’s baby 
sister was a little witch, but a most 
beautiful one. I went over on Seventh 
Avenue, where I had noticed signs in- 
viting one to come in and obtain money. 

Upon entering one of these loaning 
stores, I was met by a wizened, little old 
man, who kept rubbing his hands to- 
gether after the fashion of one of Dick- 
ens’ characters, Uriah Heep, the while 
he bowed and smiled most graciously. 
Evidently it was going to be easy to 
obtain the sum I needed from this 
friendly person, 

“How much can I get on these?’ I 
said. Taking my wallet from my 
pocket, I handed him the jewelry. 

He turned the watch over, and I saw 
disappointment shoot across his face, 
Pointing a bony finger to my mono- 
gram, he handed it back to me. 

“You mean you won’t loan me any- 
thing on it?” I asked. 

He shook his head; then answered 
curtly: “Couple-a-dollar.” 

I disdainfully returned the watch to 
my pocket, the while he eyed my stick 
pins and cuff links, going behind the 
counter and getting one of those mag- 
nifying glasses, such as jewelers use, 
fitting it into his eye, and examining 
the stones minutely. Finally he laid 
them all down on the counter with an 
air of indifference. 

“Sixty dollar,” he Waid. 

I reached for them, but his hand was 
quicker than mine. 

“Seventy,” he said tersely. 

I shook my head. For several sec- 
onds he continued to raise his bids, and 
I continued to refuse silently. 

“Ninety,” he announced finally ; “not 
another cent.” 








And to prove to me that he meant 
business this time, he removed his hand, 
leaving me free to take them or leave 
them as I chose. 

“Make it a hundred and I'll say all 
right.” 

He silently gathered up the jewelry, 
put it in a little enyelope, wrote on it, 
gave me a pasteboard check and a hun- 
dred-dollar bill, then promptly turned 
his back on me. 

Looking about, I saw a sign which 
said: “We take clothes. Anything.” 

“How much will you let me have on 
this suit I wear?” -I asked. “It cost a 
hundred dollars.” 

He reached out his clawlike hand, 
picked up a corner of my coat, and 
examined the material. “Ten dollar.” 

His manner infuriated me, but what- 
ever happened I must get that money. 
I reflected that if I were to let him 
have twenty-five of my suits I would 
still have five left, which would do until 
I could obtain my allowance and re- 
deem my clothing. Twenty-five times 
ten would be two hundred and fifty 
dollars. And I had one hundred, leav- 
ing only another hundred and fifty to 
raise, which I felt I could get on my car, 
even though a recent smash-up had put 
it in the class of “junk,” it being now in 
the garage for sale. 

I am not a Beau Brummel person, but 
I admit to a certain meticulousness in 
dress, and I felt really depressed over 
giving up so many of my suits. But, 
I reflected, in two and one-half months, 
if I should not spend a cent otherwise, 
I could redeem them. Anyhow, I had 
to do it! I couldn’t disappoint Zenda. 

Without wasting further words on 
the old man, I went home in a taxi, 
telling the man to wait outside for me. 
And it was but a matter of a very few 
minutes before twenty-five of my best 
and, if I do say it, rather handsome 
suits were packed in suit cases. I car- 
ried them down to the taxi without 
encountering anybody on my way. 
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At eleven o’clock that morning I re- 


turned to my home, a triumphant man. 


It was a disappointment to me to find 
Zenda out; but I felt that this was as 
well, as it might have proved embar- 
rassing to her had I handed her the 
money direct. 

So, with what I considered fine tact, 
I went into my den Md, taking a large 
envelope from my desk. inclosed the 
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bills therein, sealed and addressed them 
to Zenda, and carried them up to her 
room—those rooms breathing of her 
dear presence. .I set the envelope 
against the mirror of her dressing table 
so she must see it the first thing upon 
coming into the room, it being a cus- 
tom of woman always to rush at once 
to the mirror to see that the hat she is 
about to remove has been at the proper 
angle. I had sometimes wondered at 
the psychology of this inspection after 
there was no longer any need to appear 
well. Now I was glad I had remarked 
it. 

And now that there was nothing more 
to do, a curious revulsion of feeling 
assailed me. I had pawned twenty- 
five of my best suits in a lump, and I 
could not redeem them for two and a 
half months! Not even then, if I spent 
a single cent. What if Zenda should 
want more money, meantime! And 
why had I not pawned those suits sep- 
arately, so I could at least rescue one 


I lifted my leaden arms to enfold her, when I saw, to my horror, the grim figure of 
her husband looming in the doorway. 














of them? I wondered if Zenda’s baby 
sister would have demanded all that 
money of me? [ didn’t believe she 
would. She had such kind eyes. 

I heard the women come in and go 
upstairs at about two o’clock, and, peep- 
ing out of my den, I suddenly realized 
that Zenda looked washed out beside 
her baby sister. I put the disloyal 
thought from me! And, with heart 
pounding, I felt it best to get myself 
out of the house. 

But it was impossible that I could 
stay away forever, Also, as I had had 
two meals that day in restaurants and 
hadn’t a cent of money left, | consid- 
ered it advisable to go home for dinner. 
After all, it was my house, and if Mr. 
Tobin objected to my presence it was 
his place to get out. So, putting on a 
brave front, I turned toward the Drive, 
at five-thirty, which would give me time 
to dress. 

Upon entering the door, however, I 
recollected that I was already wearing 
my best suit, and I repaired to my den 
to await dinner, though I wasn’t hungry. 

I had begun to wonder what on earth 
I was going to do about this marriage. 
No clothes! No money! I believe it 
is true that “when poverty comes in at 
the door, love flies out of the window.” 
Truly there is nothing so tragic as a 
dead love! 

I heard a movement behind me; then 
[ saw Zenda framed in the doorway. 
My heart did not leap as always at 
sight of her, but I rose to meet her, 
determined to do my duty like a man, 

“Oh, you darling boy!” she cried. 
Whereupon she rushed at me and kissed 
me loudly upon my right cheek, just 
as Edna does when she is especially 
pleased with me. I abominate loud 
kissing, but I lifted my leaden arms 
to enfold her, when I saw, to my hor- 
ror, the grim figure of her husband 
looming in the doorway. Being a large 
man, he, of course, had all the physical 
advantage; but I did not stop to con- 
Io 
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sider this. No man of my family has 
ever shown the white feather. There 
was but one thing for me to do, as it 
then appeared ; and whatever happened 
as a result, I flatter myself that I did 
it like a gentleman. 

I stepped forward to meet him. 

“Mr. Tobin, sir,” I said with manly 
dignity, but with sinking spirits, “you 
are at liberty to take whatever steps 
you see fit. I am a wealthy man in my 
own right, though I have not yet at- 
tained my majority. And I shall feel 


honored, sir, to become the husband of 


your wife.” 

Mr. Tobin stood as if paralyzed, his 
face absolutely blank. 

“What’s that you say?” he asked in 
a foolish, futile way. 

“It is not necessary for me to repeat 
my words,” I retorted. “I think you 
heard me.” 

Whereupon he did a curious thing. 
Taking a couple of steps into the room 
—I thought perhaps he had some notion 
of striking me, and I like to reflect that 
I did not retreat an inch—his tall body 
swayed suddenly as if he were about 
to faint, and he seemed to fairly slide 
downward and into a near-by chair, 
doubling up as he did so and emitting 
a most curious sound. 

It was perhaps a second before I re- 
alized that the man was laughing! Up- 
roariously! And outrageously! In a 
manner most unseeming for a United 
States diplomat. Also, I heard a 
strange, choking sound back of me. 
Turning to Zenda, I found her both 
laughing and crying at the same time. 
Instantly, however, she stepped for- 
ward and put an arm around my neck, 
in the very presence of her husband. 

“Oh, Dan!” she cried. ‘He is the 
dearest, sweetest boy that ever lived, 
in spite of everything else!” 

Even in that moment I noted that 
her touch brought no thrill, but I 
slipped a protecting arm around her. 

“He has just loaned me the five 
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hundred dollars you refused me,” she 


went on, still addressing him. 

“You see, John,” she said to me, “we 
have a son in college who is very differ- 
ent from you, who always say and do 
the right thing. He’s always saying 
and doing the wrong thing; and three 
times this year we have kept him from 
being expelled. The other day, he and 
some of the other boys demolished a 
picture house, and the faculty taxed 
them for damages—eleven hundred 
dollars each, or they’d be expelled. I’ve 
been spending so much money this 
month that my allowance was down to 
six hundred, and Clinton’s father re- 
fused to help him out; so you see, my 
darling boy, what you’ve done for me!” 

“Son!” I stammered. “But you— 
you aren’t old—enough to have a son 
—in college.” My mind was in a kind 
of whirl. 

“I’m thirty-five years old,” she re- 
turned gently. “Clinton was born when 
I was eighteen. You see he is a smart 
boy to be in college at seventeen. And 
he is my idol. Even if he isn’t always 
a good boy, he is wonderful to me—so 
tender and affectionate.” 

She-kept her.arm around my neck, 
and I was too dazed to move away. 

“Have you sent the money to him, 
Zenda?” asked Mr. Tobin, who was 
having a time with himself to recover 
his scattered dignity. 

“Yes, I wired it this afternoon.” 

“So did I,” said Tobin. 

Instantly she left me and flew to him, 
perching herself on his knees and kiss- 
ing him effusively on cheeks and mouth 
and forehead. 








With what dignity I could summon, 
and—I must admit it—a great sense of 
relief, I got myself out of the room, 
leaving them to their foolish love-mak- 
ing, which really is a rather disgusting 
sight in folk who have been married 
for eighteen years. 

I was hurrying through the living 
room toward the stairway when some 
one called my name. 

“Oh, John,” came a soft voice from 
the direction oi a big window in which 
was an alcove, with a window seat hid- 
den behind the silk draperies. 

Ensconced in a dinner frock of some 
cloudy material, which made her look 
like an exquisite miniature against the 
mulberry cushions, was Zenda’s baby 
sister, her spreading skirts all fluffed 
out, and her pale-gold hair a halo above 
her head. She motioned me to sit be- 
side her. 

“Tt was darling of you to lend sister 
that money,” she whispered, turning her 
exquisite face up to me. 

I kissed her squarely on the lips. It 
was really quite unexpected to me. 

“Oh! You shouldn't!” she gasped, 
her face more than ever like the heart 
of aconch shell. “You know, we aren’t 
really acquainted, yet. We only met 
this morning.” 

“Love,” I returned gravely, “knows 
no time. It is a strange, mysterious, 
and misunderstandable thing.” 

She laughed in appreciation. I flatter 
myself that coining a word and making 
an epigram in the same sentence is a 
rare achievement. 

And I had acquitted myself with 
honor. 
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A real story of real people, told with the sympathetic in- 
sight that characterizes everything Anne O’Hagan writes. 


HEN Mary Ellen Murphy first 
applied to our district office for 
assistance, I was assigned to 

the task? of investigating her. Could 
we blamelessly supply the aid she said 
she required? Or had she relatives 
upon whom the duty of succor should 
be laid? The information about her 
on the office slip was meager. A neigh- 
bor, across the hall in the Janetta Lane 
tenement, had merely supplied her 
name, with the statement that she was 
sick and without food or funds. 

I was familiar enough with the dis- 
trict by that time to know that the 
appearance of Janetta Lane bore no re- 
semblance to its name. The tenements 
that stood upon it were of the old 
school.~ They were built before the city 
had awakened to the fact that tenements 
were so much a feature of its life as 
to require laws for their restraint. The 
enterprising landlords of Janetta Lane 
had reared their unhygienic, horrible 
monuments of greed before that date, 
and of course no law could be so un- 
just as to command the destruction of 
that sacred object, private property. 
So, in Janetta Lane, it was merely the 
things our civilization holds less sacred 
which were daily destroyed—privacy, 





decency, health, family life, every 
vague idea of beauty. ‘This was true 
even of the buildings fronting on Ja- 
netta Lane. But the condition of those 
in the rear was worse. It was in one 
of the rear tenements that I found 
Mary Ellen Murphy. 

I had been working for the Consoli- 
dated Charities only a few months. 
That must be my excuse. Now, of 
course, after years of being employed 
by them, no one could bamboozle me. 
Not that Mary Ellen tried to, poor soul! 
Her room, on the fourth floor, had one 
window which gave upon about seven 
feet of yard. It was very dark, very 
bare, quite dirty. I think the feature 
that made the most impression on me 
was the constant “drip drip” from the 
tap in the iron sink outside her door. 
It depressed me so that I interrupted 
my stern investigation of Mary Ellen 
to try to turn it off. 

But it was at that state of disrepair 
where complete closing was impossible. 
And Mary Ellen’s door was awry upon 
its hinges so that it, also, refused to 
close tightly. Our interview, therefore, 
was to the accompaniment of the dread- 
ful “drip drip.” 

Mary Ellen, who was very thin, with 
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lovely, large gray eyes beneath her 
sunken temples, and a charming, timid 
smile about her pale lips, was, in the 
first place, distressed to have troubled 
me, and, in the second place, insistent 
upon my promise not to send her to a 
hospital. If she could only have a little 
help to tide her over this illness, which 
—bad cess to it—had interfered with 
her work, she would be all right again. 
No, she had no relatives to whom she 
could appeal. Was she married? I 
asked. 

Mary Ellen had maintained quite a 
delightful flow of talk up to that mo- 
ment. But at the question she fell 
silent. 

“T have to ask you, you know,” I 
told her. “Not that it would make any 
difference, I suppose, to the Consoli- 
dated Charities, if you weren’t. It isn’t 
a question of morality x 

“What are you talking about, miss?” 
demanded Mary Ellen hotly. “Sure 
I’m a married woman. I’ve me lines 
to prove it by. An’ you can see here 
by the mark on me finger’”—she thrust 
a wasted hand out toward me and I 
saw the white depression from a ring 
long worn upon her wedding finger— 
“that it’s not three days since I left 
off me wedding ring. It’ll be the first 
thing I get back when I’m earnin’ me 
little bit again.” 

“Are you a widow?” I asked her. 

“God knows,” answered Mary Ellen, 
after she waged a losing fight with the 
inclination not to answer me. 

“What do you mean by that?” 

Mary Ellen looked at me, and her 
charming smile wavered across her 
worn face. 

“Excuse me, miss, but you’re not 
married yourself? Of course not, or 
you wouldn’t be askin’ me what I mean 
when I say somethin’ that means I don’t 
know nothin’ at all about a man. Am 
I a widow? Please God, no. But 
there’s no tellin’, He’s got a quick 
temper, an’ when he’s had a drop too 
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much, he doesn’t mind who he tackles 
in a bit of an argument.” 

“Ts he working?” I demanded. It 
was perhaps rather a dull question to 
put to a woman who had just stated 
that she did not know whether or not 
her husband was alive. Out of it came 
the information ‘that Mary Ellen had 
not seen her husband for some ten 
months. He had left her, not for the 
first time, before the birth of a baby. 
Mary Ellen turned her face away from 
me and hid it in her crooked arm and 
let the sobs that shook her shoulders 
answer me as to what had become of 
the baby. 

“Murphy, Mary Ellen, aged thirty- 
four, b. Ireland, m. Thomas Murphy, 
eleven years ago; nine children, all 
dead; husband periodical deserter. 
Hasn’t seen him for ten months. Scrub- 
woman Colonial Building, does laundry 
work for several ladies in Mrs. Bab- 
cock’s boarding house. Sick for five 
weeks. No relatives in this country. 
No coal, no wood, no funds, no food. 
Fights vigorously against suggestion of 
hospital. Recommendation: immediate 
aid.” 

That was my report on the case. My 
superiors pointed out to me that I 
showed the weakness of extreme youth 
in not having called an ambulance and 
bundled Mary Ellen into it. But, after 
all, they were not totally calloused in 
our branch of the C. C.’s; and besides, 
the free hospitals were crowded that 
winter. So they gave me some money 
to spend on my case, and I went back 
laden with necessaries for her immedi- 
ate use. 

She was quite a wonderful person, 
Mary Ellen. For she managed, though 
an object of municipal charity, to be 
grateful without servility. She was 
grateful, volubly, eagerly so. The vol- 
ubility was partly due to the rising tem- 
perature which colored her thin cheeks 
with a simulation of health. I busied 
myself in making her a little beef broth 
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and custard. As I look back upon the 
years of my bleak almonership, it seems 
to me that she was the only one of all 
the C. C.’s beneficiaries who ever suc- 
ceeded in giving to the transaction be- 
tween us the semblance of a natural, 
neighborly service. 

The next morning she did not look 
so well. The evening fever had died 
down and left her ashen and dull. But 
she roused herself to combat the hos- 
pital dea with great fervor. A neigh- 
bor from across the hall promised to 
look in every hour upon her, and I let 
the matter rest. I continued to let it 
rest for nearly a month. I have ad- 
mitted that J was somewhat sentimen- 
tal in those days, and I found that one 
of Mary Ellen’s reasons for fighting 
against removal to a hospital was her 
desire to remain in the place where 
Thomas Murphy had left her until his 
wandering steps might, possibly, bring 
him there again. At that period of my 
life the reason was perfectly cogent. 

Mary Ellen became one of my great 
pets. I went to see her almost every 
day. I took to reading to her—I don’t 
know how much of the thought she 
followed, but the flow of words seemed 
soothing to her. She had a particular 
fondness for poetry, and so had I. It 
quieted her. Frequently she dozed off 
asleep while I read to her. I confess 
that the things which I read were chosen 
to suit my own taste and not literary 
preferences which I discovered in Mary 
Ellen. Minor verse, all sad cadences 
and delicate wistfulness, was my pas- 
sion at that time. So it was on minor 
verse that I fed the mind and heart of 
the sad, wistful, sick woman. And all 
the time I kept seeing her as the girl 
she had been when Thomas Murphy 
had wooed her—gay, elusive, yearning 
for love and yearning for him, but tor- 
menting him, and herself, too, by pre- 
tended withdrawals. How pretty she 
must have been then! She was so 
pretty yet, even marred by work and 
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suffering and the incalculable agony of 
watching her children die! How full 
of fine charm she must have been, since 


years of drudgery, even the bitterness ~ 


of charity, could not utterly quench the 
spark of charm! 


“Good night, good night, Heart’s Dearest.! 
The Hunter holds the sky. 

Wakes not a soul in Sherwood 

Save Little John and I “4 





I have forgotten now who wrote the 
lines—the song of Robin Hood keeping 
watch in Sherwood Green over the 
grave of Maid Marian. But I liked 
them. I only felt the loneliness and 
longing of a lover whose dear one’s 
springing step no longer touched the 
grasses. I suppose I read with some 
feeling, for my heart was full of it. 
At any rate, Mary Ellen interrupted 
me: 

“Say it again, miss, please—‘the 
Hunther holds the sky ie 

I read it again, and she repeated the 
lines after me dreamily. 

“Ah,” she breathed at the end, “but 
there was the grand hunthers’ moon 
at home in the old counthry in the fall 
o’ the year Who would it be that’s 
supposed to be sayin’ the words, miss?” 

I gave her a shortened version of the 
story of the Merry Men of Sherwood. 

“They was good times,” she declared 
when I finished. “Good times—would 
it be too much throuble for ye to read 
it again, miss?” 

So I read it again: 








“'Twixt thee and me the grasses 
Are soft and thick and green, 
And falls a drift of hawthorn 
O’er Sherwood’s buried queen.” 


“The hawthorn!” said Mary Ellen 
ecstatically. “You don’t be havin’ it 
in this country, do you, miss? Seems 
to me like I could smell it now.” 

I was glad that the power of imagi- 
nation was so strong in her. Certainly 
the odors that came seeping in from the 
hall were no aid to the memory in re- 
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Fe creating a beautiful and beloved impres- 


sion. 
The poem, being one of her favorites, 
I read to her at almost every visit. Of 
course the Consolidated Charities did 
not pay my salary for devoting myself 
exclusively to Mary Ellen Murphy, nor 
was the reading of melancholy verse 
supposed to be included in my duties 
as investigator and almoner. It was 
in my “off hours” that I conducted 
these literary exercises. I dropped 
in to see Mary Ellen almost 
every evening. We had gotten 
a doctor for her, but as yet 
the visiting-nurse service 
had never even been 
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the stairs. He was sitting there, and 
he had the air of having been there for 
some time. The sounds of Janetta 
Lane were many, and the medley of 
noises that arose in the graceless place 
of Mary Ellen’s abode was such that 
I would not notice a creak more or less 
upon the stairs. 

The man, large, loose-jointed, stood 
up to allow me to pass, then he creaked 
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“You can see here by the mark on me finger that it’s not three days since I left 
off me wedding ring.” 


heard of in our city, and the doctor’s 
recommendations—perfunctory _ ones, 
for her end was obviously near and 
inevitable—were made to a German 
neighbor across the hall, the mother of 
six. Mrs. Hoeber was one of the kind- 
est women in the world, but she was 
not enough of a superwoman to be able 
to give Mary Ellen such attention as 
she needed. 

One night as I left—choking with the 
conviction that not many more nights 
remained for me to visit my “case”— 
I stumbled into a man at the top of 


down the stairs behind me. Near the 
bottom he called to me surlily: 

“Wait a minute, can’t you?” 

I turned in the narrow entry, with 
the torn oilcloth affording pitfalls for 
unfamiliar feet, and I looked at him. 

“What is it?” I asked. I had been 
long enough with the Consolidated 
Charities to have lost the habit of fem- 
inine tremors at rough salutations from 
men. 

“Whose place was that you just came 
out of?” he dentanded. 

I looked at him closely. There was 


















about him some remnant of youthful 
good looks. "He was an Irishman of 
the burly, red type, and, although Mary 
Ellen had never described her husband 
to me, I knew that it was he. So I 
countered his question with another: 

“You are Mr. Thomas Murphy, 
aren’t your” 

“IT may be, an’ then again I may not,” 
he answered warily. I thought I could 
detect in his manner a cautious resolve 
not to commit himself to one who might 
be an ‘agent of the law, some one who 
could hold him up for money for his 
abandoned wife, or, failing that, could 
clap him into jail. 

“I guess there is no doubt about it,” 
I said. “You are Thomas Murphy. 
Your wife, who lives in the room I just 
left, is very sick.” 

“Mary Ellen?” he repeated unbeliev- 
ingly, thereby setting any question of 
his identity entirely at rest. 

“Yes, Mary Ellen. The wife whom 
you abandoned 

“Mary Ellen's never been sick all the 
years we’ve been married,” he told me 
belligerently. 

“She’s had nine children!” I cried 
with a fierce onslaught of feminine rage 
against the unbelievable stupidity of 
the male. 

“She was never in bed more than 
two or three days with one of them,” 
he flung back at me. 

“How do you know? You generally 
left home before they were born.” 

“Who are you?” he demanded, angry 
in his turn. “Who are you comin’ and 
pryin’ into our affairs?” 

I told him who I was, and that, I 
think, convinced him that I spoke the 
truth about Mary Ellen’s health. Then 
it was against me that he turned, not 
against himself. 

“An’ if all you tell me is true, it’s a 
pity the best you can be doin’ for her 
is to sit there readin’ poethry. Gal- 
lopin’ consumption, you say—an’ all the 
medicine you’re givin’ her is——-” He 
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twisted his unshaven lips into a sneer 
and repeated the lines I had been read- 
ing to Mary Ellen. “’Twixt thee an’ 
me the grasses are soft an’ thick an’ 
green, an’ falls a drift of haw- 
thorn > What good do you think 
the like of that will be for a cough?” 

I replied with some of the decision 
and force which have since brought me 
to higher places in the councils of the 
C.C. The aggressive Mr. Murphy was 
reduced to a semiapologetic pulp by the 
time I had finished. But not even in 
that subdued condition was he mallea-” 
ble. I, of course, pointed out to him 
his duty and offered*to go back and 
gently break the news of his return. 
But it seemed that he had no intention 
whatever of going in to see Mary Ellen. 
He seemed to me then an unmitigated 
brute. Now that I am older and wiser 
in the ways of primitive man, I under- 
stand him, perhaps, a little better. Mr. 
Thomas: Murphy stood in affright be- 
fore the great, fundamental facts of 
nature. He fled his home before the 
birth of his children. He would not 
risk being present when his wife died. 
He was the savage, hiding terror- 
stricken eyes before the unappeasable 
lightning bolts. The mysterious com- 
ing of life and death—these great mira- 
cles—what had Thomas Murphy, igno- 
rant compound of appetites and irre- 
sponsibilities, to do with them? 

I threatened all sorts of things, ar- 
rest, incarceration, the judgment of his 
peers, but these had no weight in his 
mind against the stark fact that he 
might have to see his wife die if he 
were rash enough to enter her room. 
He obligingly turned out fis tattered 
pockets to show me that he would be 
of no financial use. He had come home, 
apparently, expecting support rather 
than intending to bestow it. Yet 
empty as his pockets were, it was ob- 
vious#that Mr. Murphy had recently 
been able to procure for himself a po- 
tent measure of alcohol. 

















Mary Ellen’s remaining days were 
_ few, and I could not bear to have them 
saddened or perturbed unendurably by 
the knowledge of the recalcitrant 
- Thomas’ proximity. So I did not men- 
tion him either to her or to the head 
of the district, who would have shown 
more firmness of character in dealing 
with him and in impounding him than 
I had shown. 

I brought Mary Ellen all the dole 
the organization allowed me, and I- 
added to it from my own little stores, 
and I spent with her all the time I 
could spare from my work, And every 
evening at her request I read to her 
the poem, the lament of the lover who 
had lived so long ago in the clean, green 
forest above the grave of his heart’s 
delight. Sometimes she used to say the 


lines after me, smiling mistily the while. 
And almost every evening when I came 
out from the miserable, barren, mal- 
odorous, little room, I found Thomas 
Murphy waiting on the top stair, a little 
more ragged, a little more sodden, a 


little more hostile to me, at each meet- 
ing. At the street door I would curtly 
give him the evening’s report on his 
wife’s condition together with a few 
words embodying my opinion of him, 
and then I would pass out into the 
murk and noise of Janetta Lane, and 
he would follow close at my heels. At 
the corner we would lose each other, 
to meet and repeat the performance the 
next night. 

Two days before Mary Ellen died, I 
was called out of the city by impera- 
tive family affairs. I left detailed ex- 
planations and prayerful entreaties in 
the office as to the conduct of the case, 
but when I came back, after two weeks, 
I found that there had been a miscar- 
riage in arrangements. By some bun- 
gling my substitute in the district had 
failed to connect with Mary Ellen the 
last two days. She had died, an‘ she 
had been buried in potter’s field. 
When I harangued the office hysteri- 


cally, my chief took me by the shoul- 
ders and dealt with me firmly. 

“You might as well realize in the 
beginning as in the end,” she told me, 
“that you will be a failure in the C. C., 
and a nervous wreck in the bargain, if 
you attempt to deal with your cases on 
this basis of personal affection. Of 
course I am sorry, this time, that we 
slipped up on your Mary Ellen Murphy 
and didn’t notice what you said in your 
note about being responsible for her 
burial expenses. But you can’t do the 
work on any such principle, and, after 
all, I’m not sure that I am sorry about 
her. You might as well begin first as 
last. All the funds of the C. C. wouldn’t 
hold out if we were going to treat each 
case like that of a friend.” 

“But she was my friend!” I stormed. 
“So delicate, so fine, so apprecia- 
tive 2 

“You'll find they all have wonderful 
qualities, my dear,” said the chief 
softly, releasing my shoulders and shak- 
ing her head at me. 

I went about on my day’s calls with 
a lump of lead in my breast and chains 
upon my feet. That night I went to 
Mrs. Hoeber’s to learn anything I might 
about Mary Ellen’s end. It had been 
peaceful enough, and the good woman 
cried as she told me how hard it had 
been for her to see her neighbor’s body 
taken away by the city’s indifferent serv- 
ants. I inquired if she had noticed the 
big, burly Irishman who had haunted 
the halls before I left town. She had 
not, she said. 

But when I came out into the thick 
darkness of Janetta Lane, he was wait- 
ing for me by the door of one of the 
saloons that punctuated its brief length. 
He was more respectful, more ingrati- 
ating than he had ever been before. He 
thanked me for the friendship I had 
shown his wife. He spoke with clumsy 
shame of his own treatment of her. He 
even referred to the poem she had loved 
to hear. 




















“She was always 
a great-hand for 
songs an’ the moon 
an’ flowers an’ the 
like,” he told me— 
poor Mary Ellen, 
who finally went out 
in the _ flowerless 
squalor of a Janetta 
Lane! ‘“’Twas like 
her to have ye read 
to her about them. 
I’ve no sort of a 
mim’ry mesilf, but 
them lines ye were 
readin’ to her of 
an evenin’—I liked 
them mesilf. 
“**Twixt me an’ thee, 
the grasses 
How does it go, 
ma’am ?” 





Somewhat impa- 
tiently I told him. 
This maudlin senti- 
mentality in a wife 
deserter did not ap- 
peal 
me. 


favorably to 
But he seemed 
oblivious to the 
brusqueness of my 
manner, the severity 
of look, as he stum- 
blingly repeated the 
words two or three 
times: 


demanded. 


“’Twixt thee and me the grasses 
Are soft and thick and green. 
And falls a drift of hawthorn 
O’er Sherwood’s buried queen.” 


After he had, apparently, imprinted 
them upon his memory, he blurted out 
a request that I lend him some money. 
Before I could indignantly refuse he 
hurried on with a story’ of his deter- 
mination to lead a new life, of an op- 


‘Whose place was that you 
just came out of?” he 
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portunity to begin it as a coachman to 
a gentleman in the suburbs, provided 
only he could make a decent appearance 
in applying for the job—he knew horses 


—liked horses, understood them. “Me 
an’ thim get along together fine,” he 
said, 

I told him I did not believe in the 
existence of the gentleman in the sub- 
urbs although I could not declare an 















































































































equal skepticism about his accomplish- 
ments as a hostler. 





Mary Ellen had 
boasted of them tome. “A grand hand 
with all sorts of crathers,” she said; 
and, sighing: “If we could have had a 
bit of a place in the counthry maybe 
everything would have been different.” 

Thomas met my incredulity as to the 
possibility of the suburban job by a 
prompt offer to present to me, at any 
place I might choose to designate, and 
at any hour of the next day, the friend 
through whom the position was to be 
obtained, no less a person than the re- 
tiring coachman. He seemed very 
eager. He spoke of what would be 
Mary Ellen’s wishes, and he called my 
attention to the tatterdemalion state of 
his apparel. 

“T couldn’t show mesilf in a dacint 
place, miss, in the likes of these.” He 
pointed to the yawning shoes tied on 
with odds and ends of cord, he indi- 
cated the absence of a shirt beneath his 
greasy, ragged, buttoned overcoat. His 
blue eyes, less bloodshot than ever be- 
fore, gazed into mine with an agony 
of appeal under the are light at the 
corner. I wavered, weakened 

“Very well,” I capitulated, as ungra- 
ciously as possible. “Let me see the 





man. you’ve talked of, here, at half past. 


twelve to-morrow afternoon. And—if 
what you say is so, I may—mind you, 
I don’t promise, I only say I may— 
help you. For your wife’s sake.” 

He called on God to bless me and 
jubilantly promised to bring his friend, 
the outgoing coachman of the suburban 
estate. As I walked off, half ashamed 
of my weakness, I actually thought I 
heard him repeating: “’Twixt thee and 
me the grasses ‘ 

The suburban coachman proved an 
indisputable fact, a solemn, red-faced, 
full-fed man with clean-shaven jowls 
and with a faint fragrance of barns 
clinging to his respectable clothing. He 
vouched for all that Thomas Murphy 
had said, spoke to me with the defer- 








ence of one who knew, without loss of 
self-respect, his proper place and mine 
in the hierarchy of the social order, and 
explained his interest in Thomas Mur- 
phy on the ground that they had both 
come from Carrighdare in the County 
Down. Whereupon I turned over to 
him, as responsible trustee, the fifty dol- 
lars I had collected and laid aside for 
Mary Ellen’s funeral expenses. After 
all, her husband’s rehabilitation would 
be more to Mary Ellen’s liking than any 
pomp of interment! 

Two days later, at the office, I was 
told that Daniel Rooney wished to see 
me, and, betaking myself to the hall 
where applicants for relief were herded 
on benches, I found among them the 
red-faced coachman. He was greatly 
perturbed. He had come, he said, to 
announce the miscarriage of our plans 
for the restoration of Thomas Murphy 
to the wage-earning world. 

“T ought never to have let him had 
it, mem,” he said. “I ought never to 
have let it out of me own fist. But I 
did. To me shame be it said, I did. 
Sure ye’d have thought it safe yersilf, 
ma’am—in front of the Three Little 
Tailors on Water Street it was, an’ 
him sayin’ he didn’t want to be led 
in like a little bye be his mother 
It sounded reasonablelike, mem, an’ so 
I give it into his own hand—as I’d 
have been done by, mem, if it was me. 
Well, he didn’t come out—an’ afther a 
due time I went in lookin’ for him. 
Mem, he’d bought nothin’, nothin’ at 
all, nothin’ whatever, but had gone 
right through the store to the back door 
on Port Street—an’ that’s the last I saw 
of him. An’ me promisin’ me master, 
Mr. Kilbairn, that I’d a good man, 
knowledgable wid horses, for to take 
me place!” 

What I said to Mr. Rooney I have 
forgotten. I was angry, of course, but 
even in my youth and inexperience I 
had a rudimenfary knowledge of char- 
acter and a sense of justice. I saw that 














Rooney was an honest fellow, though 
dull, and not an accomplice of Thomas 


Murphy’s. I don’t believe that among 
the things I have to regret in my past 
is any undue harshness to the coach- 
man from Carrighdare, County Down. 
But I could have bitten nails as I 
walked back to my desk. 

Three days later a dirty, creased en- 
velope, with my name misspelled, lay 
upon it when I came in in the morn- 
ing. I opened it gingerly. It was not 
the sort of missive one took up boldly, 
welcomingly. As I lifted it I thought 
I caught a faintly alcoholic odor, and 
sniffing at one of the stains which dis- 
colored it, I knew that I had not been 
mistaken, 

I took out the 
were two of them. 


inclosures. There 


Both were receipts, 





One was from Mt. St. Aloysius’ Cem- 
etery. “Received from Thomas Mur- — 
phy, ten dollars, in payment of one 
plot”—of consecrated earth defined, lo- 
cated, and described in all its tiny de- 
tail. And the second was from Hugh 
Slevin, undertaker, acknowledging the 
payment on the part of Mr. Thomas 
Murphy for a coffin and the transfer 
of Mary Ellen Murphy’s body from 
the potter’s field to Mt. St. Aloysius’ 
Cemetery. 

Nothing else was in the whisky- 
stained envelope. But I seemed to 
hear, as I slid the explanatory receipts 
into their dirty receptacle, the hoarse 
voice of Thomas Murphy, as he mum- 
bled: 


““’Twixt thee and me the grasses 
Are soft and thick and green 











SOME 


DAY 


OME day,” he said, “after 1 have won fame and fortune I will tell her of 


my love. 


Some day, when I am more worthy to approach one so pure 


in heart, so noble in mind and character, so strangely loving and beautiful, I 
will kneel before her and lay the fruits of my toil at her feet. 

“Then she may smile upon me and give me rest, and shine, my guiding 
star in the beautiful casket I must provide for such a jewel. 

“With this to hope and pray for, I will toil patiently through the long years 
to come, my eyes ever fixed on the great reward that may some day be mine.” 























“Some day,” said another man, “after I have grown tired of this gay 
bachelor life I am now leading, I will marry her and settle down. True, she is 
not my style of a companion, and I would not give one pouting kiss from the 
red lips of the one I love for a whole life of devotion from her; but then she 
suits my mother, can entertain my friends, and has the cash. 

“Then, if married life proves too much of a sameness, why there is the 
club, where I can sit in a quiet corner and think of the past.” 


One day two crowns lay at her feet. One was fashioned from the leaves 
of the oak and laurel, and spoke of noble deeds and fame. The other was a 


tangled mass of wild oats and the bitter rue, but the woman, with a cry of joy, 
grasped it with her hands and pressed it to her heart. 
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Well-Groomed Hands 


By Doctor Lillian Whitney 
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Dr. Whitney is always glad to answer all reasonable questions relating to 
beauty and health, but she cannot undertake to answer letters which fail to 
inclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope for reply, or to letters inclosing 
Canadian stamps. Every week she receives many letters of this sort, in spite 
of the notice always printed at the end of this department. Sometimes, even, 
the post office sends notification that letters are being held for her, which care- 


_less writers have posted with no stamp. 


If you have failed to receive a reply 


to your letter, you may know that it is for one of these three reasons.—EDITORS. 


HE world, as we know it, is daily 
becoming smaller. Individual 
barriers are disappearing, and in 

consequence we are demanding more 
of each other. Above all things we are 
demanding personal cleanliness and that 
minute attention to the care of the 
body which we often summarize in the 
term “well-groomed.” 

Nowhere is this watchfulness more 
evident than in the hands. Time was 
when Jack in the stable and Mary Ellen 
in the kitchen gave no thought to their 
anatomy beyond satisfying the crudest 
demands of decency. But to-day Jack 
and Mary Ellen have been superseded 
by the uniformed chauffeur and the 
college-bred mother’s assistant, who are 
frequently more pleasing to the eye, be- 
cause of their perfect grooming, than 
those who employ them. 

Well-kept hands, with beautifully 
cared-for nails, are unquestionably an 
asset and an index of their owner’s 
habits. But to insure perfect nails there 
must be habitual care. Slipshod meth- 
ods here, as elsewhere, find one un- 
prepared for emergencies, such as a 
sudden call to dine out, or to take a 
hand at bridge. 





It does not require much time or 
money to beautify the hands, nor is it 
necessary that the hand be anatomically 
perfect to be attractive. One so often 
sees beautifully shaped hands defiled by 
gross neglect; and again hands of no 
special interest from the student’s view- 
point, which attract the eye because of 
their softness, whiteness, and nails that 
“gleam like jewels rare.” A hand that 
is perfection both as to form and 
grooming is as rare as a face that star- 
tles the beholder with its faultless con- 
tour. However, just as Dame Nature 
casts the features into a different mold 
for each individual face, so there is a 
great diversity in the size, shape, and 
action of the hands, and be they large 
or small, bony or fat, so long as they 
are not actually deformed, it is possible, 
with persistent care, to transform them 
into things of beauty. 

Every woman should study her hands 
as she does her face. In them lie tre- 


mendous possibilities for expression— 
reposeful or dramatic; for beauty, as a 
distinguishing feature ; insuring the tout 
ensemble of a well-groomed personality. 

Nor must it be forgotten that the 
hands are a surer indication of age than 

















the face. Let us remember that the 
secret of keeping the hands young lies 
entirely in the daily care bestowed upon 
them: feeding, nourishing the tissues 
with creams and emollients as required. 
Young hands quickly assume an old, 
withered appearance when their needs 
are overlooked, and vice versa. 

With the advent of cold weather the 
hands require greater care, because in 
many instances the circulation is af- 
fected and the hands become red and 
disfigured with blotches. Of first con- 
sideration must be the improvement of 
the general physical condition by en- 
riching the blood. Often, nothing more 
than corrective hand and arm gymnas- 
tics, which increase the local circulation, 
will abolish the tendency to redness, 

Cold absorbs the natural oils of the 
skin and leaves the hands dry and harsh 
to the touch. Housework further in- 
vites many distressing disfigurements, 
both of the skin and nails, unless gloves 
are worn. Why are some women able 
to do a day’s heavy housework and ap- 
pear at dinner with perfectly groomed 
hands, while others who do no work to 
speak of hide their hands with shame 
“before company?” Carelessness is the 
only answer. 

Blotchiness, discolorations, enlarged 
pores, chapping, callosities, cracks, 
broken, dry, brittle, and bruised nails, 
stains, fissures, all could be obviated if 
the hands were protected with gloves. 

Many women complain that they can- 
not work with gloves on. This is a 
matter of cultivation, like everything 
else. However, the hands must be 
protected from grime, soil, and changes 
in temperature. Nothing will do this 
so effectually as rubber gloves for wet 
work, and heavy cotton gloves for ordi- 
nary household tasks. Rubber gloves 
also protect the skin from injurious ef- 
fects of strong soap, amoniated pow- 
ders, and other cleansers essential to 
good housekeeping. 

When the dislike for gloves is greater 








than a just consideration for carefully _ 
preserved hands, the next best thing is” 
smearing the hands with cold cream and 

talcum powder before putting them into 

water or subjecting them to great 

changes of temperature. A mask of 

this kind is really surprisingly protec- 

tive. Always on finishing any work the 

hands should be rubbed thoroughly with 

a healing and softening lotion. They 

respond to this little attention with 

great readiness. Here is a French lo- 

tion suitable for the purpose: 


Rose water 


(eeacasee gene ed kes 6 ounces 
MONE icina.c a cinw ae beds. hacdhs 14 ounce 
sitter almond water ............ 2% drams 
Tincture of benzoin .......... 2% drams 
PONE 555504 v0:cdsa nt Siveasecus 1% drams 


Rub the borax up with the glycerin, 
gradually adding the rose and almond 
waters, lastly the tincture of benzoin, 
agitating the mixture all the time. 

Make up a large quantity and keep a 
supply in the kitchen, bathroom, and 
bedroom, and so cultivate the habit of 
using it after each washing of the 
hands. In this manner the unpleasant 
effect of work or of the weather can 
be effectually counteracted. 

When hands, subjected to hard usage, 
to careless and neglectful treatment, 
show evidences of chronic soil, the fol- 
lowing treatment, persistently pursued, 
will bring about a gratifying change in 
a short period: 

First give the hands a bath of ten 
minutes in warm water, softened with 
borax, toilet ammonia, and tincture of 
green soap. Remove, dry with a soft 
towel, and employ lemon juice upon any 
stains or discolorations. Rub the in- 
side of a lemon in and around the nails, 
also wrap a bit of fine absorbent cotton 
on the tip of an orange stick, moisten 
this with pure lemon juice, and clean 
the corners of the nails, the most fre- 
quent site for accumulated soil and 
stain. 

Should hardened skin or callous spots 
exist, treat these with velvet pumice 


Rinse thoroughly in clear 
waters and anoint the hands with per- 
fumed almond oil, which should be 
rubbed very thoroughly into every pore, 
as well as in and around the nails. 

The hands of toilers require even 

more heroic treatment. The following 
is recommended for dirt which is 
ground into the pores: 
SE SAPO occ ccccccesce eeeee 1% ounces 
Boric acid 1% drams 
Glycerin ounces 
Distilled water, to make 8 ounces 
Perfume to suit. 

Dissolve the acid in some of the 
water, mix this with the remaining in- 
gredients, and strain. 

In using, wash the hands in the usual 
manner, dry on a towel, then moisten 
lightly but thoroughly with the liquid, 
and dry on a soft towel. Also apply 


at night before retiring, wiping slightly 
to remove superfluous liquid, or better 
still wear cotton gloves during the 
night. 


The use of cosmetic and medicated 
gloves should have a place in the toilet 
armamentarium of every woman who 
values the beauty of her hands. While 
these gloves are on sale at many beauty 
specialists, their price is prohibitive, and 
they possess no greater virtues than 
gloves improvised for this purpose at 
home. Heavy, white cotton or cheap 
chamois gloves can be used. They must 
be clean, and they must be several sizes 
larger than the hands, with holes in 
each glove to give ventilation. 

There are many pastes recommended 
for this purpose. Of these the follow- 
ing Ointment is unquestionably superior, 
as it is healing, beautifying, and whiten- 
ing: 

Bismuth oxychlorid 
Zinc oxid 

Olive oil 
Wool-fat, hydrous 
Glycerin 
Rose-water 


1% drams 


2% drams 
drams 
After rubbing this paste into the 
hands, leave a considerable smear and 
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draw on the gloves. In the morning, 
remove with tepid water and apply the 
French lotion given above. 

In olden times honey and almond 
meal was a favorite combination for 
hand lotions. It is a very old formula, 
so old that we do not know its origin, 
except that it was in high favor with 
court ladies in the days of the Louis’, 
It contains: ground barley, the white 
of an egg, a teaspoonful of glycerin, 
and an ounce of honey. This may be 
used as a paste for the hands at bed- 
time. It is remarkably beautifying to 
the skin. 

Not only does a carefully groomed 
hand bespeak refinement and cultivated 
tastes, but it attests to the youth of 
the individual. It fs well known that 
the hands show traces of age long be- 
fore the face. Some very young per- 
sons are unfortunate in that their hands 
appear much older than they are. This 
is caused mainly by neglect or indiffer- 
ence to their needs—for instance, a 
thin, sensitive skin soon wrinkless, un- 
less it is continually nourished with 
emollients. Thin, scrawny hands re- 
quire fattening creams and so on. 

Massage is one of the best mediums 
for improving the tissues, and the hands 
are no exception. For this purpose one 
may use simple cocoa butter, or almond 
oil, or a combination of equal parts of 
lanolin, cocoa butter, and almond oil. 

The hands should first be softened in 
a bath of warm water, so that the gap- 
ing pores will quickly absorb the nour- 
ishment furnished by stroking them 
with the anointed fingers of one hand. 
One should begin at the ‘finger tips 
and massé backward toward the wrist; 
applying the creams liberally to both 
sides of each hand and with gentle for- 
cible strokes and circular movements 
work the nourishment into the under- 
lying tissues. When this treatment is 
pursued with conscientious regularity 
day after day, thin, scrawny hands, as 
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" well as the sensitive skin, soon show an 
appreciable improvement. 

Red hands are the béte noire of many 
women during cold weather. It is not 
due to a purely local condition but 
springs, from a relaxed state of the 
tiny nerves which supply the blood ves- 
sels, and which, in this trouble, cause 
a relaxation of the arterioles with con- 
sequent redness of the skin. Here the 
constitution needs building up with a 
view to strengthening the sympathetic 
nervous system. 

For the temporary relief of red 
hands the following mixture is good: 


CONOR MUD Tiainu56a's ow sodeweds 3 ounces 
White wine vinegar ..........+. 3 ounces 
WHS BORDER 04006500 ennedven 4 pint 


When, for social reasons, red hands 
are a source of embarrassment, it is al- 
together permissible, and indeed wise, 
to make them up. This is done by an- 
ointing them liberally with a good whit- 
ening cream, then rubbing with pow- 
dered French chalk. All excess, of 
course, must be removed. When, in 
addition to these precautions, the nails 
are exquisitely manicured, one’s mental 
condition, so far as the hands are con- 
cered, is one of extreme satisfaction, 
but this treatment must only be carried 
out on state occasions, because the daily 
use of French chalk would in time en- 
large the pores and coarsen the skin. 

Sefore leaving the subject of red 
hands, a word must be said on the 
chapped and inflamed condition so com- 
mon to some hands during the winter 


months. Those whose hands come in 
this category should try: 

NEL. ccc teas auavuaeenieeweees 1 dram 
BERR. cawitencrensaaasoanterwes Y% dram 
CPE doy. sv ca ek senbensaensas 1 dram 
FO ee Ree re en eee 30 drams 


Mix: Apply two or three times daily. 
Salol, an ingredient in the above ap- 
plication, is a combination of carbolic 
acid and salicylic acid. By virtue of its 
antiseptic properties, it allays inflamma- 
tion, 


Menthol, also an ingredient of 








the above application, is a constituent 
of peppermint oil, and allays pain and 
itching. 

Large, dilated veins are usually con- 
spicuous on thin hands. Raising the 
hands above the head and subjecting 
them to massage in this position, not 
only empties the veins of their contents, 
fills out the tissues, but tends to con- 
tract the blood vessels if suitable prep- 
arations are employed. Among these 
witch-hazel cream holds first place. It 
is well known that witch-hazel has a 
specific influence upon enlarged blood 
vessels, Massage movements that sim- 
ulate wringing the hands will encourage 
plumpness of these members, especially 
if a good fattening cream is used dur- 
ing the process. 

While the anatomy of the hand can- 
not be altered by any process short of 
surgery, bony hands can be made 
plumper, stubby fingers longer, and 
broad, flat finger tips more pointed, if 
one has the determination to adhere to 
the simple measures that will bring 
about so desired a transformation. 

The French, past grand mistresses in 
the art of beautifying the body, origi- 
nated a device for tapering the fingers. 
It is built on the order of a clothespin, 
and, foolish as it may seem to some, 
the tiny clothespins designed for play 
nurseries are just the thing to use for 
this purpose. 

When, for any reason, exquisite 
hands are a business or social asset, no 
length to which one can go in remold- 
ing them is to be ignored. To illustrate: 
“Mamma’s Affair,” a play given in New 
York last winter, had four well-known 
women in the cast. Of these, she who 
took perhaps the lesser role of all pos- 
sesses hands of such startling beauty 
that the eyes of many in the audience 
followed them constantly when she was 
on the stage.‘ What care do you sup- 
pose this actress devoted to a feature 
so superlatively attractive, and would 
she consider it a silly waste of time to 





































































































































































rt to any mgans in her power to 
enhance their beauty? Assuredly not. 

French actresses are said to have the 
most beautiful hands in the world. It 
must be acknowledged that few Ameri- 
can women of the stage have anything 
to boast of in this respect. Few 
women, either on or off the stage, dis- 
play the exquisitely kept hands so uni- 
versal among the French women. 

To use the hands with ease and grace 
is an accomplishment, and a cultivated 
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repose of the hands is as eloquent of 
good breeding as are perfect manners, 
Perhaps more so—for in the rush and 
hurly-burly of our busy lives, perfect 
manners often go by the board, and 
belie us, while the hands tell a story 
without words. They are a sure index 
of refined and well-disciplined habits. 

Note: The nails, in health and dis- 
ease, will be discussed in the next ar- 
ticle. 


WHAT READERS ASK 


HeLen G.—Healthy hair possesses a luster 
of its own. Dry, lusterless hair is in need 
of scalp stimulation, because the oil glands 
are impoverished. Straight hair cannot be 
made curly by any process, except that of 
the so-called “permanent wave.’ Many 
sensible women prefer to use bandoline and 
hair curlers. The use of brilliantine im- 
parts a high glow to the hair. I shall gladly 
send you directions for making and using 
both bandoline and brilliantine, if you will 
send along, with your request, a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope. 

Miss E. V.—I absolutely disapprove of 
hair-bleaching agents. Light shades of col- 


oring for the hair are produced by an appli- 
cation of rhubarb, combined with honey, but 
few are able to make the mixture so that it 
is not sticky. I have a tonic wash for light 
hair that will also prevent the roots from 
growing dark. This you may have upon re- 
quest, if you inclose a_ self-addressed, 
stamped envelope. 

Frank G.—It would require an article to 
answer you fully; however, upon receipt of 
a self-addressed, stamped envelope, I will 
gladly mail you rules of health, a list of 
youth-sustaining foods, and such other direc- 
tions as will put you on the road to “health 
and happiness.” 


Doctor Weitney will be glad to answer, free of charge, all reasonable questions relating to beauty and health. 
Private replies will be sent to those inclosing a self-addressed, stamped envelope. Do not send Canadian stamps 


or coins. Address: Beauty Department, SMITH’S MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York. 





Statement of the Ownership, Manage- 
ment, etc., required by the Act of 
Congress of August 24, 1912, of 
SMITH’S MAGAZINE, _ published 
monthly, at New York, N. Y., for 
October 1, 1920: 

State of New York, County of New York, (ss.) 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
George C, Smith, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is 
Treasurer of Street Smith Corporation, pub- 
lishers of SMITH’S MAGAzIN#, and that the fol- 
lowing is, to the best of his knowledge and be- 
lief, a trie statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment, ete., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443 
Postal Laws and Regulations, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: Publishers, Street & Smith 
Corporation, 89 Seventh Avenue, New York, 
N. Y.; editor, Charles A. MacLean, 79 Seventh 
Avenue, New York, N. Y.; managing editors, 
Street & Smith Corporation, 79-89 Seventh Ave- 
nue, New York, Y.; business managers, Street 
& Smith Corporation, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

2, That the owners are: Street & Smith 
Corporation, 89 Seventh Avenue, New Pa N. 
Y., a corporation qunpees of Ormond G Smith, 
89 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. ; George C. 
Smith, 89 Seventh Avenue, New York’ ae 


Grace H. Smith, 89 Seventh Avenue, New York, 
N. Y.; Annie K, Smith, 89 Seventh Avenue, New 
York, N. Y.; George C. Smith, Jr., 89 Seventh 
Avenue, New York, N. Y.; Cora A, Gould, 89 
Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y.; Ormond V, 
Gould, 89 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company, but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corpor: ation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the said 
two paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not ap- 
pear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has 
no reason to believe that any other person, as- 
sociation, or corporation has any interest direct 
or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 

GEORGE C. SMITH, Treasurer, 
of Street & Smith Corporation, publishers. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 22d 
day of September, 1920. Francis S. Duff, Notary 
Public, No. 239, New York County. (My com- 
mission expires March 30, 1921.) 
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Everything in Biscuit 


From ANoLA Sugar Wafers to Zu Zu Ginger 
Snaps; plain biscuit and fancy; sweetened and 
unsweetened; not forgetting Uneeda Biscuit; for 
all appetites, all ages, all days, all meals, all 
occasions—everything in biscuit—such is the 
wide range and great versatility of N. B. C. prod- 
ucts. Keep a supply in your pantry and see 
how they simplify and improve home-keeping. 
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Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
















Boston 
- Garter 


inateey ined Wins } 
In every walk of life, doing something better than the 
other fellow spells Success. Boston Garter's success 
is just a matter of being ahead in quality and workman- 
ship, giving wearers the greatest amount of satisfaction. 
GEORGE FROST COMPANY, BOSTON 
Makers of 
Velvet Grip Hose Supporters 
for Wemen, Misses and Children 













“DANDERINE” 


Stops Hair Coming Out; 
Doubles Its Beauty. 





A few cents buys ‘“Danderine.” After an appli- 
cation of “‘Danderine” you can not find a fallen hair 
or any dandruff, besides every hair shows new life, 
vigor, brightness, more color and thickness. 


Please mention this magazine 
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you heat where and 
when you want it. It 
uses no heat where you 
don’t need it, 

USALYTE, tne xan 
marvel, w: ill ke 
on the "coldest 


‘lhe it saves and pay 
for it a dozen times over 
the first season you use it. 
it is almost Sone, 
safe, andfree from Me 

In two styles: for heat- 

only or, with the new 
and gectenive 7 ey 
mantle, 
lighting. 


For heating only, $1.78 
i For heating and tohting, $ 25 
Order from var doctor or direct a” 


Take no Inferior substitute. 
Dept. ss 


Jul. on Inc. 


CTYUARERS OF FLES 
FAMOUS t CsALyY TE GAS MANT: 


130% 131 Stand PARK AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 










20 


Hawaiian Guitar, Violia, Mandolin, 


U KU LEL Guitar, Cornet, Tenor Banjo oF Banjo 


Wonderful new system of teaching note music by mail, fo first 
pupils in each locality, we give a $20 superb Violin, Mandolin, 
Ukulele, Guitar, Hawaiin Guitar, Cornet, Tenor Banjo or Banjo abso- 
lutely free, Very small charge for lessons only. We guarantee suc- 
cess or no charge. Complete outfit free, Write now. No obligation, 


SLINGEBLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc. Dept. 610 CHIGAG GTO CHICAGO, ILL, . 


SEXUAL KNO 


320 PAGES, ILLUSTRATED, OWLEDGE) 
By Winfield Scott Hall, M.D., Ph.D. 


SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 


Whee overs young man and 
ery young woman should know 
What. every young husband and 
Every young wife should know 
Mailed in What every parent should know 
plain wrapper. Table contents and commendations on request. 
AMERICAN PUB.CO., 184W' Bidg., Philad 






























TO WEAR 
10 DAYS 
pede stone tan dave wt days pt oar ris nick, i che paselina Bre 


men’s or women’s style. 
Send No Money ! Sel wri ingevise thks ee 
ei paner 


sande pegag wAtiea tine arrives: Sepseie oly 
postman. crated S° Wie guarantee to refund sicher 
Se abou eee rece on 


Rosebrite Diamond Co., 2°,"erth:' 





when answering advertisements 
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ecnent 
geld filled case, 
guarantee. 


Breide for yourself. 
you keep er 


bezeuiral h 
ah may alg 
5 at A 4 anaan 


and Knife 
FREE 


ld filled knife 
fa' chain, abso> 





5 ond Than 


If you are pleased when value in America, torn 
the watchcomes sendonly itat our 7 ense and you 

$5.50 as rst payment. deposit will be petunia 
Then wear the watch for immediately. If you de- 
ten sen One Se If you do vache cide to buy, send a 0 a 
consider month eae onaga is paid, 


Order Toda bat obligated. bay 


wien ou order on 


er send your 

—_ n ria manne s2e address. 

or an- 

‘noyance. State which chain on oa ‘his offer 
limited. Act now. Send your name today. 


$95 An Hour! 


“Every hour I spent on myI.C.S. Course 
has been worth $95 tome! My position, my 
$5,000 a year income, my home, my family’s 
happiness—I ow, it all to my spare time 
training with the International Corre- 

Qeieemmepichectons rs ony seen teretce spondence Schools!” 

4 Maiden Lane, Every mail dvings letters from some of the two 
J. M. LYON & CO., Bic fet Hew York ork, N. Y- million I. C. 8. students telling of promotions 
or increases in salary as the rewards cf spare 
time study. 
R-r-r-i-p! There she goes— What are you doing with the hours after sup- 
Just when you are in a hurry—But— per? Can you afford to let them slip by unim- 
Rouse for. a needle “and. thread not proved when you can easily make them mean so 
=e you have an in- Spool —— —— One a oy coos with the . a 

Sdmbie, two spools of tured 48 yas, will prepare you for the position you want in the 
each (bisek and white or khaki. un work you like best. Yes, it will Y Put it up to us 
to prove it. Mark and mail this coupon now! 

















each (black and white or khaki and 
white) weight one ounce. Complete in 
metal case price 35c. Imitation Ivory 
ease price $1.00. For travelers, sports- 
men, housewives, actors, scouts, bach- 





aah ee INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


BOX34 54B, SCRANTON 
in, without obligating me, how I can we ha ~, the position, 
or ; “the subject, before which I mark X. 





















































ELEOTRICAL ENGINEFR SALESMANSHIP 
Electric Lighting and Railways ADVERTISING 
ace Vv -y Window Trimmer 
Engineer Show Card Writer 
Telephone Work Sign inter 
MEOHANIOAL ENGINEER Railroad Trainman 
Mechanical Draftsman ILLUSTRATING 
‘ s og me Practice ce 
. ooimaker USIN 2 
Auto and Tractor Mechanic Ges tn ENGIN o Operating Private Ss » Secretary 
$100 10 $200 a oa i urveying and Mapping i Stenographer and Typist 
Young man, are you 2 MINE FOREMAN OR ENGINEER Cc Accountant 
mechanically inclinec? = TATIONARY ENGINEER TRAFFIC MANAGER 
ms Come tothe Sweency = — Marine Engineer Railway Accountant 
mS School. Learn to Ship Draftsman Commercial Law 
fm an expert. & teach i ton ARCHITECT GOOD ENGLISH 
@@ with tools not bocl:s, _ Contractor and Builder Teacher 
@ Do the work yoursc!f, Archi 1D Cc 1 School Subj 
@ that’s the secret of the r } Concrete Builder Mat “SERVICE 
tb Y j | Structural Engineer civil Ss! 
—s SWEENEY SYSTEM ere PLUMBING AND HEATING Railway Mail Clerk 
ae i prect ractical training by which 5,000 “" 4", Sheet Metal Worker aurencems OPERATING 
te Sol jiers were trained £c r U.S. Gove @ Textile Overseer or Supt. te Repairing Spanish 
@@ ernment and over 20, CoO expert CHEMIST A ORIOULTURE French 
@g mechanics. Learn ina few wrouks; no previous Navigation Poultry Raising Italian 
= experience necessary. 
Write today for illustrated free catalcg 
- FREE phowing hundreds of pictures mca ae Sie eee 
ee’ pew Million Dollar School. Present 
> LEARN a 
A TRADE Street 
and No. 
City. Pat State. 
OL AuTo LAT fa Dp tind bags 
86 SWEENEY CITY, MO. 
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We offer exceptional values in Diamond Rings, Solitaires 
4 Clusters, latest popular Digin s =e fancy engraved mount- 
The Diamonds are magnificent gems, set in White, Green 

4 or Vellow Solid Gold. Featured in n Catalog. Special a 


-$85,$125,5150,5200, $250" i 
HE CREDIT T= TERMS on purchases of $5 or over,one-fifth dom, 
E _ balance in eight equal amounts, payable monthly. 


Send For Holiday Catalog 


The easiest, most convenient way to make handsome, worth- 
while presents is to send for our Catalog, make Colnakions in 
the quiet of your own home, and have as ameny articles as 
you wish charged in one account. prepay shipping 3 
charges. Satisfaction guaranteed or Mk posapesy 500) funded: 

5 Send for Catalog Today. Liberty Bonc is Accepted. 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO., National Credit lers 
Dept. H 222 100 to 108 N. State St., See a, 
= (Established 1858) STORES IN LEADING CI 








PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 
Removes Dandruff—Stops Hair Falling 
Restores Color and 
Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair 
60c and $1.00 at druggists. 
Hiscox Chem. Wks. | atannue. 1 














HINDERCORNS Removes Corns, C ~ omy ete., 
stops all pains, ensures comfort 
to the feet, makes walking easy. 16 cents by mail or at 


Druggists. Hiscox Chemic al Work: ks, Patchogue, N. Ye 


Skin Tortured Babies Sleep 
Mothers Rest 
After Cuticura 


Sos Ointment, ‘Taleum everywhere. Forsamples 
an : Cuticura Eas tories, Dept.D, Malden, oy 

















Send Us Your Name and We’II i | 
Send You a Lachnite 
D Ferd cing oo td aaa tre 8 free tr e trial i Warwil mal prepaid 


rs ISLS a bean 
oda pame now. ‘el us which o! these 
Write T Y Soild Zoid Hogs you wish (indice ‘or men’s). 
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“They WORK 
while you sleep” 


Best Laxative for Men, 
Women and Children. 
10, 25, 50c—drugstores, 


~ PEAFNESS 


I know becsese I-was Deaf and had Head Noises 
for over 30 years. My invisible Antiseptic Ear 
Drums restored my hearin oad stopped Head Noises, 
and will do it for you. ey are Piny M Megaphones. 
Cannot be seen when worn. Effective when Deafness 
is caused by Catarrh or by Perforated, Partially or 
Wholly Destroyed Natural proms. Easy to put in, 
easy to take out. Are “Unseen Comlorts”* In- 
expensive. Write for Booklet and my sworm 
gtatement of how I recovered my hearing. 


A. O, LEONARD 
Suite 98 70 Sth Avenue - > New York City 


~ GET r BIG | BUSH OFFER 


We do not dea) throug! distributors but County As Agents coly, Ns 
MON ¥ SATA: 
DAY. 
















Making Dfter tor 
County Ss 

four and De Luxe six. Don’t wait. Write today’ 

___ BUSH MOTOR CO., Chicago, Ullinois, Dept. ‘soBush Temple 





1S MISERY > 





LEARN PIANO| [am 


Quickly end i thoroughly; 3 in our booklet 
e Mas’ Key”’ (sent on request) 
p- . ‘greatest waltz writer and 
composer shows you how to become a 
pay 9 piano and organ player in your 
oh hi nbs, pe anew, sim imple, Gnewinoe f 
ii ony endorse d inexpensive me 
ia RN AL ALL the SCIENCE and TRICKS of 
JAZZ and RAG-TIME effects. = 
TEACHER or PAE you are ambitious or if’ 
are dissatisfied o1 ee and wish RA iD 
= ABSOLUTE, MASTER enabling you to over- 
me any difficulty and reach the ‘HIGHEST PIN- 
NACLE OF SUCCESS” send for our BOOK. 
We ag dengribe here the principle of this 
method, “The Master Key Booklet my ‘ail 
about it in om -* detail. No other method ever 
written, no matter \ wpat it costs, ever told go plainly 
J real we xo to become an expert p 


fitmusie A ie furiahed d tree. ” em given. Send tee “The 


COSMOPOLITAN ConsanyvaToRry OF MUSIC 
1431 Broadway Suite New York City 
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— 
GET THEM FROM THETACTORY YOURSELE 






NOMATTER WHERE YOU BUY YOUR SHOES 


GET THEM FROM 
THE FACTORY. WHY 








(MODIFIED MUNSON) Semi- MUNSON) 
SA JOBBERS. RETAILERS and 
STORES.COSTS and PROFITS 


The Army adopted the Munson last for its effect on the 
wearer. Our “MODIFIED MUNSON” shoes combine 
comfort and style and are el suited for the man 
a ot on ie eee peneee . 

eS. -MUNSON” ig the most popular shoe ever 
produced. It meets the epllfors hendeemen, welt fitting shoe. 

We have made both these models for the shoe trade and 
the wearers paid $10. to $12. andup ter them at retail. We 
are now the only manufacturers selling direct, exclusively. 
Both models are blucher style, of Finest Dark Mahogeny 
leather, Goodyear Welt Soles of Best Natural Grain Oak, 
Extra Heavy Quality Duck Lining, Wingfoot Rubber Heels. 
SEND NO MONEY 425#1sut 

model (‘Modi- 
fied Munson” or “‘Semi-Munson”) size and width will bring 
youa pair from our Brockton factory without any obliga- 
tions to you. Compare them with all other shoes as to price 
and workmanship, If not entirely satisfied send them back. 


THEONE' SHOE CO. rocrrocis 
‘DON'T SHOUT” 


“I can hear you with the MORLEY 

PHONE.”’’ Itis invisible, weight- 
less, comfort: able, inexpensive. 
No metal, wires nor rubber. Can 
be used by anyone, young or old. 
The Mortey Phone for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what glasses are to 
. Write for Free Booklet 
ning testimonials of 






















users ali over the country. . It 

describes causes of deafness; 
tells how and why the MORL EY 
PHONE affords relief. Over 
one hundred thousand sold. 


Don’t Wear a Truss 


BROOKS* APPLIANCE, 
the modern scientific 
invention, the wonderful 
new discovery that re- 
lieves rupture will be 
sent on trial. No ob- 
noxious springs or pads. 
Has automatic Air 
Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts 
ogether as you would a 
broken limb. No salves. 
No lies. Durable. Cy 





address today. 
Brooks Appliance Cov» 212 p StateSt., Marshal, Mich, 













THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 758, 26 S. 15 St. Phila. 











as as Ge ca oe ce a a 


High School 
Course in 


Two Years! 
You Want to Earn Big Money! 


And you will not be satisfied unless you earn stead 

motion, But are you prepared for the job ahead of sou? 
Do you measure up to the standard that insures success? 
For a more responsible position a fairly good education is 
necessary. To write a sensible business letter, to prepare 
estimates, to figure cost and to compute interest, you 
must have acertain amount of preparation. All this you 
must be able to do before you will earn promotion, 

Many business houses hire no men whose general know- 
ledge is not equal to a high school course. Why? Because 
big business refuses to burden itself with men who are 
barred from promotion bythelack of elementary education. 


Can You Qualify for a Better Position 


We have a plan whereby you can. Wecan give you acom- 
plete but simplified high school course in two years, giving 
you all the essentials that form the foundation of practical 
business. It will prepare you to hold your own where 
competition is keen and exacting. Do not doubt your abili- 
ty, but make up your mind to it and you will soon have 
the requirements that will bring you success and big 
money. U CAN DOIT. 
Let us show you how to get on the road to success, It will 
not cost youa single working hour. We are so sure of be- 
ing able to help you that we will cheerfully return to you, 
at the end of ten lessons, every cent you sent us if you are not ab- 
solutely sa ied. What fairer offer can we make you? Write 
today. It ts you nothing but a stamp. 

American School of Correspondence 

Dept. Hl 192 Chicago, U.S. A. 








American School of Correspondence, 








Dept.H1192 Chicago, IIL. | 
Explain how I can qualify for rositions checked. i 
ensded Architect. eoeee- Lawyer, a 
‘0 $15,000 000 to 615,000 
ecceee Building Contractor. «-+++.Mechanical Engineer, q 
000 to $10,000 4,000 to $10, 000 
coceee Automobile FE ngineer. Shop S$ 7 
34, to $10,000 ry 000 to $7,000 4 
«see Automobile pea hd ag . ama Manager. 
$2,500 to 84,000 © $10,000 t 
eocced Civil Engineer. «se Steam Engineer 
$5,000 to 615,000 2,000 to $4,000 § 
escced Structural Engineer. «+s oreman’s Course 
$4,000 to $10,000 000 to $4,000 I 
eccees Busines Mana; cr. .....-Photoplay Writer. 
Certifi ares xx wh ad Sanitary E — 
. rtifie ie ecoun a anitary En, rine. 
A na A A 33 it Teleph i? ~ A nga 
ccountgnt }. .  cteses elephone Engineer 
ent 50 0 67,000 on mh to $5,000 § 
seeeee. tsman an bre sees L Clegrap! n rye 
$2,600 to $4,000 to 66,000 
eeeKblectrical Engineer. | ceases High School Graduate, 
Generel ae 000 viet oa Swe yeaa, 
aseeed SS ee ire Insurance 
In one year. $3,000 Yo sio, 000 





Address. 
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Let Soar 
BUSINESS 
TRAINING 


Be of University Grade 


The urgent need of business today is for 
high-calaried exesutives. manegependé 
mental specialists. Under the le 
Method you can get, in your spare time at home 
by mail, under expert gu guidance, “training which 
sity’s staff of 1750 poopie includes 450 business 

authorities, educators and assistants ready & 

ail times togive prompt counsel and advice to 
enrolied mem business question 


from any al institution. 
Write your name and address at the 

bottom and today. We will send full in- 

formation book of rema: 

advancement made by LaSalle trained men; 

also our ia' » “Ten Years’ Pro- 

motion in O: 


if is upon completion 
Moret! 250,000 have enrolled 
out what LaSalle training can do for you. 
em ant and mail fhe o NOW. 
“LaSALLE EX EXTENSION ¢ UNIVERSITY _ 
The Largest Business Institution in the World 
Chicago, ‘i 


Gentlemen: Send without obli 
Youriatereaung book “Ten Years’ 


scloes ain ope 

wy, 

” Promotion in One.”” 
Higher Accounting OBanking and Finance 

Ocencsingtors, P. A. & O Business Letter 


























aise ne. Oo 
oO Ottice, Shopor Factory 
"a Ae = oc 

ore: Expert Bookkeeping 
OLaw—Degree of LL. B. OC Effective Speaking 
OCommercial Law OBusiness English 
OP 1 and Empl 
OModern Foremanship 
Olndustrial Management Efficiency 
Name.....++ cecccccccccccccccccescccosecescesececs evveee 
Present Position......ccccseccesceescscesersecscseeenane 
AGAreSS........ cc cccccccsecceeeeeesececcereeeeeeesoeeee . 





Ask your dealer for 


People’s Favorite Magazine 


Only 25 cents the copy, but a great pleasure 
and a big surprise! 


DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


Cartoonists are well paid 
We will not give you any grand prize if 
you answer this ad. Nor will we claim to 
make you rich in a week But if you are 
anxious to develop your talent with a 
successful ayy so you can make 
money, send a of this picture, with 
6c. in Stamps for Lortfolio of enrtoons and 
sample lesson plate, and let us explain. 
THE W.L. EVANS SCHOOL OF CARTOONING 
835 Leader CoE Cena, Ohio 


WRITE A SONG 


Love, Mother, Home, Childhood, Comic 
or any subject. I compose music and guar- 
antee publication. Send words today. 


EDWARD TRENT, D625 Reaper Block, CHICAGO 


Please mention this magazine 

















when answering advertisements 


CUT YOUR 
OWN HAIR 


WELL GROOMED MEN 
CHOOSE THEIR OWN 
TIME, PLACE AND 
STYLE—CUT THEIR 
OWN HAIR WITH A 


COWAN 


Master Barber 
HAIR CUTTER 


Simple as ABC the COWAN 


through your hair, Done in a few minutes. Time saved 
—lots of money too, at the price for hair cuts nowadays, 
You ought to see some of the letters we get from People 
who said it “couldn't be done” and are now convinced 
that it can be done. 



















You simply mm } 


Write for particulars and prices of this, 
invention in use three years by over | 
men, boys and mothers, Sati “ 
Guaranteed or Money refunded | 


Agents and Dealers Wanted 


Cowan Hair-Cutter Co,’ 
Dept. 901 Kansas City, . 


FREE 22"9 


Just to advertise cur {amen ‘amous 


greate: 
has ¢ er known. we will 


ree his 14k = f. a set with @ 
an im. d diam in beautiful 
. __ ay" bostmatcer $1. =, 
“Tandling. ‘ote. If you can we tall te te 
diamond return and money ref: 
10,000 given away. Send no money. 
pm ik. Send size of finger. 


KRAUTH & REED, Dept412 


MASONIC TEMPLE CHICAGO 























Complete and Concise 


History of the World Wag 
BY THOMAS R. BEST 


Popular Priced Edition. 
for 25c. 
























Paper Covers. Postp 


You need this book. 


Street & Smith Corporation 
79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York 


BOUND VOLUMES of SmirHs Mae 
ZINE now ready. PRICE, $3.00 per volum 
Address Subscription Department, STREET 
SMITH CORPORATION, 179-89 Sevent 
Avenue, New York. 





YOU CAN MAKE CIGAREITES LIKE THESE 
A Practical Novelty for Cigarette Smokers 


TURKO CIGARETTE ROLLER 
Sent postpaid for 50 ets. Address, 


Turko Roller Co., Box 38, Station H, New York ( 
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Club Feet 
Corrected 


Born with Club Feet, Garland 
rs W 


















as brought to the McLain 
frarium for treatment. The 
es zraphs and his parents’ 
r show the remarkable re- 


guits secure od. 


nnot begin to tell you how 
Saipnted we were to see Garland’s 
feet so nice and straight when he 
came home and to see him looking 
90 well. We can never thank you 
qnough for giving him straight 
geful feet in place of the badly 
eubbed feet thee he had when he 
came to your place.’ 


Mr. and Mrs. C. D. Akers, 4 
R. R. 1. Box 40, 
Salem, Va. 
. 
Crippled Children 
The McLain Sanitarium is a * 
thoroughly equipped private ey 
institution devoted exclusively 
to the treatment of Club [Feet, 
Infantile Paralysis, Spinal Dis: 
~ases and Peformities, Hip Dis- 
2ase, Wry Neck, ete., especially 
as found in children “and young 
adults. Our book, “De formities 
and Paralysis’: also “Book of 
References,” free. Write for 
them. . 
McLain Orthopedic Sanitarium So perfect—so dazzling—so ex- 
actly like a high-priced diamon s 
954 Aubert Ave., St. Louis, Mo. thls. beautiful LIZNITE GEM RING 
that it is next to impossible to tell 
the difference. It withstands fire, 
be Siena acid and file tests the same as the 


2 finest diamond. Get it today and 
| be the envy of your friends. 

j The No. 1 Ring, above is full 
dl | carat weight genuine ITE 
GEM, ht a heavy, handsomely 
engravec SOLID GOLD ring. aa de 
Mounting is white gold ton, »yellow ie, 2. Lady's Solid Gold. 


ht, ge 
gold shank. Priced at $21.50. And — LizNité GEM: wile «old 
> op ic ank G 
TABLETS not a penny until the ring arrives pan Ad “Only $17 "30. 
SEE IT AND WEAR IT AT OUR RISK 
This ring or any one of oe four i ‘ 
FOR others shown here sent immediately 
on request. The sparkling pure white ste 
beauty of genuine LIZNITE GEMS A 
Grippe and the exquisite, s euateed: solid 
gold mountings of these rings sur- *@ ’ 
pass anything of the kind you have 
Cold ever before seen or read about. See . 
for yourself and be convinced. R 
in the 10 DAYS IN WHICH TO DECIDE - 
Head The attached Coupon—a letter—or to 5 pet Got. Tie 
card brings the ring today. Right mounting and guaranteed 


now while you think of it, send us genuine full carat weight 
Headaches your name and address. The Return as 
Mail will bring you whichever one arte 

of these LIZNITE GEM ne S you 


Neuralgias sonst "ot rend’ wilt can "hal 
so much. 
Spanish Influenza Finger Sa 


























































TERMS ON ALL LIz- 





























Measure the 
Women’s Aches and Ills length of a strip | NITE GEM RINGS 
° ° 4s e of paper that just artives. 8 Monthly 
* : onthly 
Rheumatic and Sciatic Pains second joint ot | Yatutalancy "bast 
nger on whic fully refunded any 
: tt i ide o 
Ask Your Druggist for A-K Tablets thei” Bears | dare "vou return | No-,4. Solid Gold, Toon 
(If he cannot supply you, write us) anes flearat wlan Finite 
iencnctethiiplatiemimaittn Guanenebtaeen THE LIZNITE GEM COMPANY GEM. Only 
. . The House of Quality and Price 
Small Size Dozen Size 128 N. Wells Street, Chicago, Illinois 
=m eee Se Se eS eee eee ee ee ee 
ye MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
1 O C Foc-Simi} 2 Sc The Liznite Gem Company, Dept. 230 
‘ac-Simile d 
Fee SPCR Pes Pin Gari OS 
nm In, rrives 5 
E See Monogram K on the Genuine pe ither retui agree, to bay (4°50, and 
#3. oom monthly until p paid for. In case I return 
oii The Antikamnia Remedy Company, St. Louis, Me. Wy Geatee eins by nen, cee. 
J { J 
s Write for Free Samples let cdeccudivs a No. 5. Lady's Solid Gold 
genuine LiaNire GEM: fall 
Address ..... Ce cecdecsosecovcesocces carat weight ix prong hand 
made mou! nting. Priced at 
EE ee ee ee ee only $12.80." 
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Genuine Aspirin 


Take Tablets without Fear if you see the ‘‘Bayer Cross’’ 








For Headache Insist upon a 
Pain, Colds A **Bayer package,”® 
Neuralgia which contains 

Toothache safe, proper 
Earache Directions. 
Lumbago Proved safe by 

Rheumatism millions. 


‘*Bayer’’ introduced Aspirin to physicians 20 years ago. 


Handy tin boxes of 12 tablets cost but a few cents—Larger packages. 
Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 








Regulate your digestion so you can 
eat favorite foods without fear of 


Indigestion 





To soothe sore, scratchy 
throats, to relieve hoarse- 
ness, to allay coughing, 
Piso’s for 56 years has 
been a haven of relief— 
both to young and old. 
Always keep it in the 
house—ready for instant 
use. It contains no opiate. 


35c at your druggist’s 


for Coughs & Colds 


| 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 


Flatulexice 
Gases 
Acidity 
Palpitation 
A few tablets of Pape’s Diapepsin 
correct acidity, thus regulating the 


stomach and giving almost instant 
relief. Large 60c case—drugstores. 


PARAS 
DINPEPSIN} 


=SSesis SC28ES. ooo EE 


age 44~"—=s> 








Down—Golden Martha Washington 
$MM Dinner Set—110 Wonderful Pieces 


How can we hope to sive you even a faint idea of the exquisite beauty of this wonder- 
ful Golden Martha Washi: m Dinner Set? A picture can’t doit because no pic- 
ture can show the gleam o heavy, lustrous gold comprising the heavy decoration; § 
or the snowy whiteness of each piece where it glistens through the heavy bands 
of rich gold and the wreath with your initial monogram alsoin gold You must 

we the distinctive shape—the many and varied artistic indentations—which make this pattern 
w different from all others. It is a reproduction of the most expensive dinner set made. 


With Your Initial Monogram In Gold | 


Send only $1.00 now, Compare with the most tuxurious tableware you have ever — ome Ge oe eS ee ee ee ee 
teen. If not satisfied return theget in 9 days and we wil ny Wy te SO T.. FURNITURE 
HARTMAN FO rie 


pay transportation both ways. If you kee My 2 in eas: Syren d 
bayments as ons ong? stoneae is fire Shcaednar att ‘ot €o ches 
or craze y No. Price o' oan o' ieces, 
$35.95. Send only $1.00 with coupon, balance $3, month. - 3913 Wentworth Avenue 


Complete Set Consists of BARGAIN 
paneer, Lae in.; Bi cine pintes, 7 7 =. CATALOG 
p in.; 5 
diehee fin in.; test} individual bread and Batter oreal Be sure to get this great cat- If not satisfied will, shi it beck « and you 
re 12 sauce dishes; 1 latter 18% in.; Uy nan alog. Thousands of bargains in will refund my $1.00 Day 
UY in,; ia 4 * aK in. ; i saace boat tray, furniture, gerpets, rugs, stoves, n both ways. If th keep it Te will pay 
Wing! 1 butte: : 3. 00 per month until price. #35, 95, is 








ing 
j 3 kitchenware, term equipment, 
3 5 Hi geeerwars, jewelry, etc.—all on 
2 hice reir = Es 


ieee 8). i Man: eo in 5 lor Send 
ir Cy 
‘ pping weight about 90 pounds. i postal today. = - 
q HARTMAN FURNITURE & CARPET Someone itial 
3913 Wentworth Ave., Dept. 298) Chicago i Wanted—Any One Letier 
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